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Study of Possible Poultry Legislation Suggested 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


CINCINNATI — With machinery 
for bringing the turkey industry un- 
der federal marketing orders running 
in high gear and the ignition switch 
already turned on for exploration of 
possible government control moves in 
the broiler industry, poultry industry 
leaders gathered here Oct. 24-25 to 


| consider possible vehicles that might 
| be available for reaching greater 


economic stability. 

At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence the delegates made it clear that 
they are not ready to buy or even 
lease a government control van for 
broilers and eggs, although they rea- 
lize that it’s high time they took 
more than a casual look under the 


| hood—times being what they are. 
Study of Legislation 

Among the recommendations ac- 
cepted for further consideration, as 
officially released by the conference, 
was this one: 

“While the conference does not 
recognize legislation as a necessary 
or ideal solution to industry problems, 
| it does recognize the need for com- 


plete study of such legislation as has 
been or could be proposed to enable 
industry leadership to give enlight- 
ened and informed direction to in- 
dustry members.” 

The charge for organizing a task 
force to continue study of legislative 
possibilities as well as three other 
areas of industry initiative was giv- 

(Turn to STUDY, page 9%7) 


Elimination of 
Hunger Is Goal 
Of Nutritionists 


By FRED E. TUNKS 

Feedstuffs News Editor 
KANSAS CITY—What is the use 
of saying “Peace, Peace” when there 
is no peace below the diaphragm? ... 
Men refuse to work, soldiers refuse 


to fight, prima donnas refuse to sing, | 


senators refuse to debate and even 
presidents refuse to rule the country 
when they are hungry. 


Lin Yutang, a Chinese-American 
author and philologist originated 
these phrases, and they were repeat- 
ed this week at the Centennial Nu- 
trition Conference here as a _ soul- 
searching challenge to the scientific 
and practical talents of American 
animal agriculture. 


Atomic bombs may scare our en- 


What’s in the 
Cards for 1962? 


EDGEWATER PARK, MISS. — As 
a kibitzer looking over the shoulders 
of card sharks playing “the broiler 
game,” “egghead poker” and “turkey 
blackjack,” a feed industry executive 
reads from their hands that although 
future shuffles and deals will redis- 
tribute the cards, 1962 could be an- 
other rough year in the poultry busi- 
ness. 

The way the chips are stacked tells 
Dr. C. K. Laurent, general manager, 

(Turn to CARDS, page 93) 


USDA Reports on 
Economic Study of 
Unextracted Soy 


WASHINGTON — Soybeans may 
soon go from producers to local feed 
mills, according to a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report. 

“The beans would be cooked and 
used—unextracted—in mixed poultry 
feeds,” USDA said this week in a 
news release. “Energy (calories) in 
feed can be supplied by the oil in the 
unextracted meal, instead of by the 
feed grade fat that is customarily 
used.” 

These conclusions by economists in 
USDA’s economic research service 
were obtained from an analysis of 
published data and from a study of 
feed manufacturing operations at five 

(Turn to SOY, page 97) 
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given in an article appearing on page 32. 


EGG SHELL QUALITY—Various aspects of egg shell quality are discussed in 


an article found on page 34. 
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State Officials Call 


By Special Correspondent 

JACKSON, MISS.—The broiler in- 
dustry, in an effort to stabilize pro- 
duction and prices, should cut back 
to a production level comparable 
with the figures of 1960. This was one 
of the recommendations in a resolu- 
tion adopted at a special meeting 
here of representatives of 11 broiler 
producing states. 

The meeting was called by Gov. 
Ross Barnett of Mississippi, who had 
invited 13 states to send representa- 
tives. 

The four-point resolution adopted 
by the group asked: 

(1) The federal government to step 
up its program of supplying broilers 
for school lunches, and schools to 
buy more chickens on their own. 


(2) Placing chicken on the lists of 
surplus foods bought by the govern- 
ment for welfare programs. 


(3) The department of agriculture 
to step up its exports of chicken, and 
the state department to cooperate in 
this effort. 

(4) Producers to police their own 


industry by raising no more broilers 
next year than were produced in 1960, 


for Broiler Cutback 


which was called a comparatively 
prosperous year. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Gov. Elbert Carvel of Delaware, who 
called upon the industry to use more 


self-control by instituting a sound 
system of cutbacks. He also said 
(Turn to OFFICIALS, page 8) 


Mississippi Poultry 
Assn. Votes for 
Marketing Orders 


BILOXI, MISS.—The Mississippi 


Full Speed on 
Turkey Marketing 
Order Action Set 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Commanders of 
the marketing order technique at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
ordered full speed ahead following 
sessions here last week of the Na- 
tional Turkey Advisory Committee, 
and plans are now in the works to 
start regional hearings about Nov. 14. 

Before these hearings are held, 


| however, USDA will make some al- 


Poultry Improvement Assn. this week | 
went on record favoring marketing | 
orders as a solution to the poultry | 


industry’s financial problems. 

At a special session during the as- 
sociation’s convention, by-laws were 
suspended and members voted 12-7 
in favor of the broiler marketing 
orders as outlined in the plan of Phil 
Campbell, Georgia commissioner of 


agriculture. Mr. Campbell’s plan was | 


(Turn to MISSISSIPPI, page 4) 


Broilers Break 4 Lb.-8 


ATHENS, GA.—Poultry nutrition- 
ists at the University of Georgia’s 
College Experiment Station report 
that they have broken the broiler- 
growing barrier of 4 Ib. in eight 
weeks in a decisive way. 

“Not one but many birds in the 
University of Georgia test broke 
through this weight-time barrier 
which in broiler production is com- 
parable to the four-minute-mile and 
60-home-run barriers in the field of 
sports,” the announcement noted. 

Dr. Hardy M. Edwards, Jr., poul- 
try nutritionist at the college station 
in Athens, reports that one pen of 


Week Barrier in Test 


eight birds in a recent feeding trial 
averaged 4.28 lb. per bird with a 
feed conversion of 1.85 lb. of gain 
per pound of feed at 56 days. Birds 
in nine of the 40 pens in the trial 
averaged 4 lb. or better at the end 
of 56 days. 

For the 40 pens the average weight 
per bird at 56 days was 3.82 lb. on 
a feed conversion of 1.87 lb. The 
final weights and feed weighback of 
these heavyweight broilers were 
measured Sept. 29 at 2 p.m. 

Dr. Clyde Driggers, head of the 
university’s poultry department, says 

(Turn to BARRIER, page 8) 


| Smith’s Pride, 


terations in the texts of marketing 
order drafts considered by the indus- 
try group last week to give recogni- 
tion to suggestions made by the big 
industry committee. 

The first national marketing order 
for an agricultural commodity was 
recommended late last week by the 
turkey committee when it decided 
to submit drafts of proposed market- 
ing orders for turkeys and turkey 
hatching eggs to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman for review. 

The Secretary can issue market- 
ing orders only after public hearings, 
approval of a “workable plan for 
market stabilization” and approval by 
a two thirds majority of producers 
voting in a referendum, USDA noted. 

Some observers feel that the whole 
procedure can be completed and 
marketing orders can be in force for 
the 1962 turkey crop. 

After suggested changes are made 

(Turn to TURKEYS, page 96) 


Purina Acquires 
Alabama Processor 


ST. LOUIS — An agreement has 
been reached whereby the Ralston 
Purina Co. will acquire control of 
Inc., of Trussville, 


| Ala., it has been announced by Don- 


ald Danforth, Purina board chairman. 

Smith’s Pride operates a poultry 
processing plant having a capacity 
of about 4,800 birds per hour. 

The acquisition involves a cash 
transaction, Purina said. Terms are 
retroactive to Oct. 6. 

Principal minority stockholders in 
Smith’s Pride are A. J. Smith and 
W. L. Smith. Both will continue in 
the company’s management. Opera- 
tions and brand names will be main- 
tained as in the past. 

Last week Purina announced the 
acquisition of two Maine poultry 
firms and the creation of a new de- 
partment of integrated operations. 
(Feedstuffs, Oct. 21.) 
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WHEREVER POULTRY AND FEED MEN have meetings these days, 
one of the topics of conversation is the “selling’’ campaign being used by 
Washington to bring broilers into the control fold in some manner. 

Washington is ready, at the drop of a hat, to rush speakers to poultry 
meetings anywhere in the South, it seems. Said one poultryman at the 
National Broiler Council conference in Jackson, Miss.: “Apparently all you 
have to do is to call a meeting, request someone from Washington to appear 
on the program and he'll be there!” 

Matter of fact, it appears that Washington's effort to “sell” controls to 
the industry may be boomeranging. Some poultrymen seem to sense that they 
are being pressured, and they don’t like it. 


v v 


IN OTHER AREAS ALSO there has been complaint from persons not 
favoring poultry industry controls that USDA officials are going out of their 
way to build up support for “supply-management” programs for broilers and 
eggs as well as turkeys. 

For example, there was a recent California meeting between Dr. Willard 
Cochrane, USDA economic advisor, and poultry industry representatives. 
Sponsorship of the meeting was attributed to organizations on record in favor 
of control programs, while groups known to oppose controls received late 
notice of the meeting, according to a Pacific Dairy & Poultry Assn. report. 
Dr. Cochrane was said to have expressed numerous opinions, all in his judg- 
ment justifying if not actually demanding supply-management programs for 
broilers and eggs. Questions answered during a discussion period were re- 
ported to have been screened. 

A top man in the industry expressed a fear that USDA and the California 
Department of Agriculture intended to use the meeting as “justification for 
an action already contemplated.” In his opinion, the meeting simply served 
as a “rubber stamp justification for establishment of commodity advisory 
committees known to be favorable to the administration’s views.” 


v v 


THERE APPARENTLY IS some very strong support of marketing quota 
proposals among some segments of the turkey industry, including some of 
the largest operators. While some persons feel strongly that the government 
program is the only answer to the industry’s dilemma, there are some other 
pretty substantial operators who feel otherwise. Some of the latter have 
complained that representation on the turkey industry advisory committee 
was weighted by USDA on the side of quotas. 

The Arkansas Turkey Federation board of directors, in an official state- 
ment last week, said, in part: “How can one help but question the intent of 
USDA when selections to this committee have come directly from the depart- 
ment itself? The Arkansas Turkey Federation represents 80% of the turkey 
population in Arkansas. But the federation has had no opportunity to help 
decide or draw up any legislation that would be of interest to the nation's 
turkey industry. . . . The selections are based upon friendship with the de- 
partment rather than made on the turkey population in each state. For 
example, one state that raises some 5 million birds has five men on this 
committee, while Arkansas, which raises more than 3 million, has only one 
representative.” It also was noted that USDA ignored the federation’s sug- 
gestions for representatives. Others mentioned certain selections of persons 
sympathetic to USDA moves. 

~ 


SOME OF THOSE OPPOSED to turkey industry quotas observed that 
some operators who grew to large size when turkeys were an uncontrolled 


v 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


A majority of feed men report business this week as being good or 
improved, but there are still those industry spokesmen who report business 


volume leaves something to be desired. 


In the Southwest, business is reported as being greatly improved and 
the central states region reports demand is broadening. However, volume 
was off in California where a late season heat wave affected demand. 

Cattle feeds are accounting for increased volume each week as more 
cattle move into feedlots, and dairy feed demand is brisk in some areas. 

Broiler feed business is still off through the nation. In some portions of 
the country, turkey feeds are still moving in volume as growers hold onto 
their birds for sale at the winter holidays. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was down 1.2 points this 
week to 15.1. A year ago the ratio was 15.8. 

(Major market roundup and ingredient price quotations appear on pages 


94-96.) 


Northwest 


Most feed men in the Northwest 
report business this week is on the 
same level as last week’s good vol- 
ume or higher. Two manufacturers 
said they had experienced “marked” 
or “substantial” increases over last 
week's volume. 

One manufacturer said that the 
attitude in this area where farmers 
could see large soybean harvests was 
“wait and see,” but it was changed 
to a buying attitude by mid-week as 
soybean meal prices continued their 
climb. 

Cattle feeds are picking up and 
along with a good hog feed volume 
account for a large share of the feed 
business. Dairy feeds are moving bet- 
ter, and poultry feeds are a good 
item for some manufacturers. 

One firm reported that its just- 
concluded booking periods on beef and 
dairy feeds both ended with greater 
than expected business on the books. 
A company spokesman said _ that 
dairy business booked was 40% over 
the firm’s expectations. 


Prices are expected to be $1 to $4 | 


higher, mirroring higher ingredient 
costs. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the 
Southwest is greatly improved due to 
the increase of cattle feeding. Book- 
ings have increased over last week 
with most mixers on a full operating 
schedule of five to six days. 

Feed for hogs is still in heavy de- 
mand. 

The volume of turkey feed is still 
being maintained at a fairly heavy 
rate as birds are still on feed. The 
trend to keep the birds off the mar- 
ket has improved the returns on tur- 
keys that are currently being mar- 
keted. 

Because of increased cattle feed- 


| ing, a heavy volume of fced sales is 


expected for the coming months. 

The poor return on eggs and broil- 
ers is currently being felt in the 
slower demand for egg mash and 
broiler rations. 

Buyers will find prices higher with 
the advance in millfeeds and soybean 
mea] accounting for the increase. 


Northeast 


Demand for formula feeds backed 
down in the western New York area 
as consumers replenished depleted in- 
ventories. 

Egg mashes were in good demand. 
Turkey feeds continued to fade, but 
some birds will remain on feed until 
Christmas and New Year’s for “fresh 
kill sales.” 

In the New England states, sales 
of complete dairy feeds quickened as 
heavy frosts sent cattle indoors for 


winter feeding. Egg mashes continued 
in disappointing demand because of 
the big drop in the number of birds 
to feed this year. One spokesman 
said despite Washington statistics the 
hatch for egg layers “at least in the 
New England states” was below a 
year ago. Estimates put it at 7% to 
10% under last year. As a result 
mixers’ volume dropped through the 
full feeding cycle. 

Egg prices in New York rebounded 
% to 1¢ from the previous week's 
break. In the New England states 
the egg market “bounced around a 
little” and ended 1¢ higher. Broiler 
prices in the latter area held steady 
at 13%4¢ lb. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers in the western New York 
section declined to 36 hours from 40 
hours in the preceding week. In the 
New England area running time 
varied widely and ranged from 30 
hours to a “slow” 40 hours. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast is reported as being fairly 
good. Manufacturers of broiler feeds 
are still operating at approximately 
70% of normal capacity due to the 
large cut-back on placement of 
chicks. 

Georgia alone, in the last seven 
weeks, has decreased its placement 
by approximately 4 million chicks. 
Prices paid for broilers are practi- 
cally unchanged at 11¢ to 12¢ Ib., 
f.o.b. the farm. 

Continued hot weather and no rain 
is causing many pastures to dry up 
and dairy and cattle men are having 
to increase their usage of roughages 
and proteins. 


Central States 


Demand showed some broadening 
tendency during the past week as 
feeders and country retail outlets be- 
gan to replenish inventories more ag- 
gressively than earlier in the month. 

Further recovery in bean meal had 
its impact on formula feeds, and this, 
in turn, appeared to stir up more 
buying interest for feeds. More talk 
of further cutbacks in broiler plant 
operations are reflected in call for 
that type of feed. Laying mash is 
moving fairly well, and there is a 
good steady demand for dairy feeds. 

The week saw weakness in hog 
prices, with the top sale $16.60 at 
the Chicago yards, the lowest since 
early September last year. However, 
this is not having much impact on 
hog feeds at the moment. 


South Central 


Formula feed demand continues to 
move along at a healthy pace, with 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Strict standards of potency and product uniformity are 
maintained at all times through the efforts of the modern 
quality control laboratory at the Peter Hand Foundation. 


Now Has Improved Vitamin A and D; with even 
greater stability. Peter Hand F-W Turkey is a special 
formulation of vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidents and 
unknown growth factors. Other formulations available 
for broilers, swine and ruminants. 


Peter Hand’s “RED TAPE” saves 
you time, trouble and money 


Our red tape procedure is a 100% inspection at Peter 
Hand. Because of it we can guarantee that every ship- 
ment we make to you meets the high specifications that 
have been established. Every premix, every vitamin, every 
fortifier, every medication. 

je’re as cost-conscious as the next company. But we 
won’t cut price if it means cutting any useful service, 
such as our ‘‘red tape.”’ We don’t believe you’d want us to. 
After all, this is probably the only “red tape”’ that saves 


The men in the Processing Department at 
Peter Hand won’t take anybody’s word for 
the quality of the ingredients they use. 
2 They put every incoming container in 
“quarantine” for a while. 

The Quality Control Director takes sam- 
ples of each ingredient for assay. He then 
. seals the container with a distinctive red 
tape. This red tape cannot be removed—and therefore the 


ingredient cannot be used—until the assay is received and 
approved. Then, and only then, “quarantine’’ is lifted 
and the ingredient moves out to the production floor. 


Look for the answer first 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Iilinois 


you time instead of eating it up. That smoothes your 
operations instead of building obstacles. That brings your 
costs down instead of sending your blood pressure up. 


from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


* 180 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


> 
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Many Answers Needed Before 
Industry Can Agree on Controls 


CINCINNATI—The broiler indus- 
try has to come up with sound and 
realistic answers to many problem 
questions before it can_ seriously 
think about asking the federal gov- 
ernment to devise a method of con- 
trolling the supply of broilers. 

This situation was implied this 
week as representatives of national 
and regional poultry industry groups 
assembled here to study the possi- 
bilities of various production control 
schemes. 

“The real difficult problem is not 
devising a method of control, but is 
devising a method of control which 
will be accepted by all segments of 
the industry (egg producers, hatch- 
eries, feed dealers, growers and proc- 
essors) and will be put into law by 
Congress and the President,” said 


Dr. William E. McDaniel, chairman | 


of the University of Delaware’s de- 
partment of agricultural economics. 

On the race track leading to the 
initiation of government controls are 
hurdles which, according to Dr. Mc- 
Daniel, must be cleared before indi- 
vidual members and firms of the 
broiler industry will be prepared to 
come together to develop a federal 


control plan which they would want 
of | 


to recommend to the secretary 
agriculture and/or to Congress. 
Control of Production 

“If market orders are used in the 
broiler industry,” Dr. McDaniel com- 
mented, “it seems to me that pro- 
duction would have to be controlled, 
as I cannot visualize anyone raising 
broilers and then destroying them to 
control market supply. . . . I see no 


the industry is satisfied for the 
that are forced upon 


of 
inefficiencies 
them? 

2. Immediate Effect of Supply Re- 
duction on Price May Be Satisfactory, 
While Long Run Effect of Supply 
Reduction on Price May Be Unsatis- 
factory—The immediate effect of sup- 
ply reduction will probably give a 
satisfactory increase in price. But 
as the price of chicken goes up, the 
consumers will bid up the price of 
red meats. This will encourage the 
red meat producers to increase the 
number of animals produced. In two 
to four years, the supply of red meat 
will be increased and the price per 
pound for the same amount of broil- 
ers will drop. What can be worked 
into the federal broiler program to 
keep this from happening? A satis- 
factory answer must be found, if a 
federal broiler contro] program is to 
have a continual beneficial effect to 


| the broiler industry. 


feasible and practical way of raising | 


the price per pound (quality remain- 
ing constant and with no change in 
marketing practices) through govern- 
ment programs with the exception of 
decreasing supply or holding supply 
constant while population increases. 
. . . The most logical type of a gov- 
ernment program for the broiler in- 
dustry would be a program which 
would control the supply of broilers 
grown.” 

Dr. McDaniel outlined the follow- 
ing six basic problems (‘There are 
many others the broiler industry will 
think of’) which should be answered 
satisfactorily by all segments of the 
industry before recommending any 
federal control plan: 

1. The Broiler Industry Is Com- 
posed of Segments—These segments 
are egg producers, hatcheries, feed 
dealers, growers and processors. 

—Egg producers: If the supply of 
broilers is decreased, less eggs will 
be purchased by the hatcheries. How 
is this going to affect the egg pro- 
ducer? Will quotas be given to each 
egg producer? If so, will the price 
paid to the egg producer be sup- 
ported? If the egg producers are not 
given some consideration, they will 
fight a program which will result in 
their markets being reduced. 

—Hatcheries: If broiler production 
is reduced and quotas are given to 
hatcheries, which reduces per cent of 
capacity used, they will want a high- 
er price for their chicks because their 
costs of hatching per chick will be 
greater. They will fight a program 
which does not insure thern a higher 
price per chick. 

Feed dealer: Feed dealers will 
probably think twice before they sup- 
port 4 program which reduces the 
demand for their feed. 

—Processors: Processors on the 
Delmarva Peninsula are not process- 
ing at full capacity at present. When 
the amount each plant processes is 
cut back, will not the processors want 
part of the increased price per pound 
that the consumer will have to pay 
for the smaller supply to defray the 
increased processing cost per pound? 

Growers: Now, I raise the ques- 
tion of how much of the increased 
price per pound is left for the grow- 
er after each of the other segments 


3. Many More Consumers Are Be- 
ing Represented in Congress Than 
Broiler Producers—How are you go- 
ing to convince the consumers that 
they should support a law which 
would decrease the efficiency of broil- 
er production and result in them pay- 

(Turn to CONTROLS, page 97) 


MISSISSIPPI 


(Continued from page 1) 


introduced in the final days of the 
recent session of Congress by Sen. 
Herman Talmadge (D., Ga.). 

The Mississippi action was taken 
so that industry representatives from 
that state would have recommenda- 
tions to present at a 13-state meet- 
ing in Jackson called by Mississippi 
Gov. Ross Barnett. The motion passed 
following two hours of debate on 
government control and the self-help 
approach to the industry’s present 
price problem. 

MPIA president H. F. McCarty, 
Magee, one of the state’s major poul- 
try producers, said a large share of 
the blame for the present situation 
lies at the door of producers. “The 
overproduction of broilers is a na- 
tural result of an excellent profit 
year in 1960,” he said. “We over-ex- 
panded our facilities. Lax credit 
policies of both private and govern- 
mental lending agencies are another 
cause of the overproduction. Con- 
tinued and intensified growth and 
development of loss leader pricing 
systems in chain stores is a major 
factor in the present price situation.” 

He continued, “Our industry can- 
not escape a measure of blame for 
this situation either. With the pres- 
ent marketing system, we force our 
product on the chain stores at ever 


the situation, poultrymen must con- | 


centrate more of their energies on 
marketing rather than production. 
We must produce for a predetermined 
market in which the law of supply 
and demand determines profits.” 

Earlier in 
Arthur Winstead (D., Miss.) charged 
“low broiler prices are not a result 
of overproduction. They can be traced 
directly to chain store buying poli- 
cies.” 


‘How to Get Better’ 


MADISON, WIS.—Joseph E. Bur- 
ger, director of public relations for 
H. V. Nootbaar & Co., Pasadena, Cal., 
addressed the annual extension con- 
ference at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, presenting his illustrated talk, 
“How to Get Better.” This presenta- 
tion has been made before several 
industry audiences and also before 
California and other extension peo- 
ple. 


the convention, Rep. | 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—Some of the 100 persons attending the second public 
relations conference of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. Oct. 18 in 
Chicago are shown here. At the time of the photo four panelists were dis- 
cussing the subject, “Feed Industry Public Relations Problems and Oppor- 
tunities.” Seated at the table, left to right, are: Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, presi- 
dent, Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. (Topic within the public rela- 
tions area: Viewed by Management); Dexter Obenhaus, owner, Community 
Feed Mill, Princeon, Il. (The Smaller Company Approach); George Kyd, 
manager, publicity department, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Working 
Through Associations), and Paul Johnson, editor, Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
(As Seen by the Farm Press and Radio). 


Thanksgiving Turkey 
Buying Running Slow 


NEW YORK — The lateness of 
large volume buying for Thanksgiv- 
ing was of chief concern to the tur- 
key industry this week. Carlot trad- 
ing has been somewhat less than 
active, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. Chain store buyers 
were said to be remaining apathetic 
and a feeling of nervousness existed 
in trade circles. 

Wholesale prices of turkey toms 
were lowered in most consuming 
areas during the week ended Oct. 
26. Cuts ranged from %¢ to 1¢. 

USDA's live turkey report from 
Minnesota indicated that Oct. 26 
prices for young hens, young toms 
and fryer-roasters were mostly un- 
changed from a week earlier. Oct. 26 
prices were: Young hens, 17¢; young 
toms, 15¢, and fryer-roasters, 17¢. 


Egg Prices Move 
To Lower Levels 


NEW YORK — The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
rather drastic price declines occurred 
in the nation’s egg markets early in 
the period ended Oct. 25—but by the 
close of the week some stability was 
noted. 

Prices held generally unchanged 
in the Northeast with the exception 
of large mixed colors, which trended 
as much as 2¢ lower. The lower price 
trend which appeared in most areas 
this week was a sympathetic response 
to losses which occurred last week in 
the Northeast, USDA said. 

Prices of grade A’s to retailers in 
Los Angeles were down 2-3¢ on large 


decreasing prices. To help remedy | and mediums and steady on smalls. 


In Iowa, prices paid at farms for 
large eggs were quoted Oct. 25 at 
26-34¢, a drop of 3-5¢ from a week 
earlier. Mediums were quoted at 
19-25¢, down 1-2¢, and smalls held 
at 12-19¢. 


Wisconsin Meetings Set 


MILWAUKEE—Central Retail 
Feed Assn., Milwaukee, will hold its 
annual series of meetings in Wiscon- 
sin opening Nov. 6 at the Hotel Eau 
Claire, Eau Claire. To follow this will 
be: Nov. 7, Elks Club, Wausau; Nov. 
8, Beaumont Hotel, Green Bay; Nov. 
9, Elks Club, Fond du Lac, and Nov. 
10, Holiday Inn, Janesville. All meet- 
ings start at 6:30 p.m. 

Speakers and their topics are: Paul 
W. Mattson, manager, agricultural 
products division, Morton Salt Co., 
Chicago, “Mineral Merchandising 
Myopia”; Walter B. Griem, chief of 
the state laboratory division, “Latest 
Feed Facts,” and Hiram Hegge, as- 
sociation president, “The Challenge 
for Business.” 


Broiler Market 
To 13c in South 


Reflecting the first appreciable ef- 
fects of seasonal cutbacks in supplies, 
broiler prices advanced to a high of 
13¢ in southeastern producing areas 
this week. A range of 11-13¢ and a 
“mostly” price of 12¢ was reported 
from the south Oct. 26. 

This advance, which, at the top, 
was 1¢ above a week earlier, was ex- 
pected by the industry (Feedstuffs, 
Oct. 21, page 1). 

A market observer in Georgia said 
heavy type hens were scarce and 
some buyers were unable to. obtain 
supplies at a price of around 15¢, 
f.o.b. plants. Light types were scarce, 
too, and were priced Oct. 27 in 
Georgia at around 7¢, f.o.b. plants. 

In Delmarva, the broiler market 
showed a declining trend. Live prices 
on Oct. 25 were in a range of 128- 
13.8¢ compared with 13-13.9¢ a week 
earlier. 


Organization Changes 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Bert O. Swan- 
son has been named manager of prod- 
ucts and production by Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, in a recent 
realignment’ of duties announced by 
Frank Boling, president. Mr. Swan- 
son will retain some former responsi- 
bilities in the area of sales and sales 
service. Harold Cowley has been 
named assistant to Mr. Swanson. 

M. D. Canterbury, Ottawa, IIL, 
who has a background in agriculture 
and feed sales and service, has been 
named general sales manager with 
headquarters in Waukegan. F. E. 
Jones, vice president and treasurer, 
and Mrs. E. Makela, assistant treas- 
urer, continue their former responsi- 
bilities. 


_— 


Agri-Business Clinic 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—A beginning 
clinic for agri-business managers will 
be held Jan. 16-18, 1962, at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, spon- 
sored by the university’s department 
of agricultural economics and the 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

Rogers, Slade & Hill, New York, 
professional management consultant, 
will conduct sessions, to consist of 
lectures and discussions. Additional 
information is available from John 
Sharp, professor grain, feed and farm 
supply marketing, 2120 Fyffe Road, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
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“Give the third degree” 


Contrary to common usage, this expression originally had nothing to do 


with police methods of obtaining confessions or information from 


criminals. The “third degree’ originally applied to the final stage of 


proficiency demanded of those who sought to become master Masons. 


Before the candidate was qualified to receive the “third degree,” he had 


to undergo elaborate tests of his knowledge and ability. 


Feed buyers are cordially invited to subject Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
to the “third degree”. As the leader in the dehydrated Alfalfa Industry, 


Small’s operates the most modern facilities for harvesting, processing, 


testing, storing, and shipping. In your laboratory, test samples from any 


lot of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, and see for yourself how it measures up 


to—or exceeds—specifications, how well it lives up to the certificate of 


analysis that accompanies each order. The “third degree” will show you 


why Small’s is the first choice of discriminating feed buyers. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Questions and Answers on Marketing Orders 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has prepared a 
set of questions and answers on “Self- 
Help Stabilization Programs with 
the Use of Marketing Agreements 
and Orders.” 

The information on marketing or- 
ders as stated by USDA is of particu- 
lar interest at this time because of 
current turkey industry consideration 
of marketing orders and because of 
speculation among some that mar- 
keting order legislation may be 
sought for broilers and eggs. 

The questions and answers deal 
with marketing orders and agree- 
ments in general. It is noted that 
specific applications of order provi- 
sions may vary to some degree among 
various commodities. 

Some USDA officials currently are 


| 
| 


can present their arguments and sub- 
mit evidence. There can be numerous 
hearings held in the various regions 
in which the commodity is grown. 


Hearings are usually held not less | 


than 15 days after date of publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. On the 
basis of what is entered as evidence 
in the hearings, the Department of 
Agriculture issues what is called a 
recommended decision. 

Q. Why only a recommended deci- 
sion? 

A. Because those who don’t agree 


| with the proposed decision are per- 


offering their views on marketing | 


orders to various industry groups. 

Following are some of questions 
and answers as presented by USDA: 

Q. What is a marketing agreement? 

A. A marketing agreement is vol- 
untary. It is a contract entered into 
by the Secretary of Agriculture with 
handlers of a particular commodity. 
It is binding only to those handlers 
who sign it. 

Q. What is a marketing order? 

A. A marketing order is a legal 
document setting the limits within 
which an agricultural industry can 
operate a program of self-regulation. 
It defines the terms handler and pro- 
ducer, the commodity to be regulated 
and the area to be covered. It pro- 
vides for an Advisory Board to ad- 
minister the order, the number of 
members, and terms of office. It lists 
the economic tools to be used, and 
has procedures for financing provi- 
sions of the order, and the penalties 
for violations. 

Q. What role does the government 
play in a self-help program using a 
marketing order? 

A. By law, final responsibility and 
authority in carrying out provisions 
of a marketing agreement or order 
rest with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Traditionally, however, the Sec- 
retary has followed the recommenda- 
tions of the industry board and has 
participated in the programs to pro- 
tect the interest of individuals and 
the general public. 

Q. How may a commodity group 
start a self-help program? 

A. The producers get together and 
select representatives to ask the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for his assist- 
ance on their problem. If he thinks 
the situation warrants it, he may ap- 
point a committee, representing all 
segments of the industry, to study 
the problem and submit to him a pro- 
posed plan of operation, a supply- 
management program, a marketing 
order, or any other action thought 
necessary. 

Q. Are public hearings held? 

A. Yes. If the Secretary thinks the 
initial draft of the proposed market- 
ing order will be helpful, he'll sched- 
ule public hearings so that all sides 


mitted by law to file exceptions. After 
these are reviewed, the Secretary can 
issue a final decision. 

Q. What happens after the Secre- 
tary issues his final decision? 

A. If the Secretary in his final de- 
cision has approved the proposed 
marketing order, it is submitted to 
producers for approval. They accept 


| it only when two thirds of them, or 
| those handling two thirds of the vol- 


ume, approve it in a referendum. 


Q. What constitutes a two thirds | 


| vote? 


A. A two thirds majority means 
two thirds of those voting in the ref- 
erendum, not two thirds of all grow- 
ers in the industry. 

Q. How is the referendum handled? 

A. Usually, voting is by mail, and 
all ballots are secret. The producer 
is mailed a copy of the proposed mar- 
keting order, and a ballot with a re- 
turn envelope. County agents’ offices 
can supply ballots also. Producer lists 
are usually supplied by those inter- 
ested for or against the proposed 
marketing order. Means of getting 
out the vote are strictly up to the in- 
dustry. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, however, pays the cost of the 
referendum, and its field offices offer 
their services to conduct the referen- 
dum. 

Q. Can a cooperative vote in a 
referendum? 

A. Yes, a cooperative can vote as a 


| unit for its members—or the volume 
| produced by the members, if the by- 


laws of the cooperative permit such 
a vote. A cooperative may also be the 
representative of a producer group 


| to propose establishment of a mar- 
| keting order. 


Q. Do handlers vote on a market- 
ing order? 

A. No. The Secretary gives han- 
dlers an opportunity to sign a mar- 
keting agreement containing provi- 
sions of the proposed order. 

Q. What if the handlers don’t ac- 
cept the agreement? 

A. As long as producer approval 
has been given in referendum, the 
Secretary is authorized to issue an 
order anyway, and it is binding on all 
handlers of the commodity. The Sec- 
retary does this when he finds it is 
the only practical way to carry out 
the objectives of the Act. 

Q. What if a handler still doesn’t 
agree? 

A. He can appeal the Secretary's 
decision to the Judicial Officer of the 


| Department of Agriculture, by spe- 
cial procedures, and the Judicial Of- 
| ficer’s ruling is subject to appeal to 
| a District Court of the U.S. 

Q. Who is a producer? 

A. Ordinarily, a person who as- 
sumes ownership risk in producing 
the commodity. A producer may be 
defined specifically in orders for par- 
ticular commodities. 

Q. Who is a handler? 

A. A person who handles or proc- 
esses the commodity, and who intro- 
duces it into interstate commerce. 

Q. Do regulatory provisions in a 
marketing order apply to both? 

A. No, only to the handler. The 
producer is not regulated in his pro- 
duction. Regulations at the producer 
level would require the approval of 
Congress. 

Q. Can a producer be a handler? 

A. Yes, if he markets his own prod- 
uct. 

Q. Does the Secretary of Agricul- 
| ture prepare the proposed marketing 
order? 

A. No. A proposed order originates 
with, and is planned by, the commod- 
ity group concerned. However, De- 
partment of Agriculture experts may 
be called upon to assist in the prepa- 
ration of the proposed order. 

Q. Is the Secretary’s decision on 
issuing a marketing order, subject to 
producers’ approval, made on the ba- 
sis of evidence submitted at the hear- 
ings? 

A. Yes. The proposed program must 
apply to the problems of the industry, 
offer a well-founded plan for market 
stabilization, protect the income of 
producers and handlers, and protect 
the consumer. 

Q. Can a marketing order program 
be stopped after it is in operation? 

A. Yes. An order may be terminat- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
at the end of a current marketing 
period whenever more than 50% of 

(Turn to QUESTIONS, page 98) 


Chick 
Decrease by 4% 


SALISBURY, MD.— The national 
chick placement figure was down 4% 
last week, both from the same week 
a year ago and the previous week. 
A total of 27,094,000 birds was 
placed. 


the 22 broiler states, compared to 


Georgia, Alabama, Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina. 

Hatcheries across the nation set 
29,893,000 eggs during the week— 
1% below the previous week and 6% 
below the corresponding week a year 
earlier. Settings were up from the 
previous week in 12 of the 22 states. 
Sizeable increases were reported in 
| Virginia, Oregon, North Carolina, 
' Delaware and Arkansas. 


Decreases were reported in 17 of | 


the previous week. States in which | 
there was a sizeable decrease were | 


Hearings on Turkey 
Orders to Be Set 


WASHINGTON — Speeding up a 
drive to push through marketing or- 
ders for turkeys and turkey hatching 
eggs, the staff of James T. Ralph, 
assistant secretary of agriculture for 
stabilization, is said to be preparing 
| for a series of regional hearings on 
| formal proposals. The hearings, it was 
| indicated, may be held starting about 
| Nov. 14 in at least four areas; one 
probably would be held in California, 
one in the Southwest, one in the Mid- 
west and another in the East. 

Staff officials said that the four lo- 
cations should cover the big turkey 
areas. The California hearing would 
cover the western area. The south- 
western hearing would include such 
states as Arkansas and Texas. The 
midwest session would involve Iowa, 
Minnesota and adjacent states. An 
eastern session would take in the 
Atlantic seaboard and extend as far 
as Ohio or Indiana. 

Decision on time and location of 
hearings was said to await study by 
USDA of revisions of the two pro- 
| posals submitted here last week. 

There must be at least 15 days 
after publication of hearing notice 
in the Federal Register before hear- 
ings could begin. After certain “de- 

| cisions” by the secretary and re- 

quired approval by the industry, a 

marketing order could be made ef- 

fective. An order becomes effective 

30 days after publication in the Fed- 

eral Register, unless an earlier date 

is set. 

Meanwhile, in announcing late last 
week the advisory committee action 

| to submit drafts of proposed market- 
| ing orders to the secretary, USDA 
noted that certain additional mem- 
bers had been named to the advisory 
| committee. They were listed as Ralph 
| Janes, Austin, Texas; Dennis H. 

Heeke, Jasper, Ind., and Hoyle Grif- 
| fin, Monroe, N.C. Earlier the com- 
| mittee had named E. C. Compton, 
Stanardsville, Va., as chairman, and 
Howard Kauffman, Waterman, IIL, 
| aS vice chairman. 
|. Some observers were predicting 
| that there would be strongly favor- 

able votes in some of the major tur- 

key areas and that the programs 
| would go through. 


‘USDA Will Back 


| 
Rail Rates Request 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wiil support rail- 
| roads serving the Southeast in their 

efforts to obtain lower rates on vol- 
| ume shipments of coarse grain from 
| the Midwest. 
| Rep. Harold D. Cooley (D., N.C.), 
| chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, said Charles Murphy of 
| USDA notified him the department 
| will back the stand of the railroads 
(Turn to RAIL RATES, page 98) 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE—Among the program participants and feed 
men at the California Animal Industry Conference in Fresno were the gentle- 


men shown here. 


In the first photo, left to right, are Herb Nootbaar, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., 
Pasadena, who presided at one of the sessions; Dr. H. R. Bird, University of 
Wisconsin, a guest speaker, and Dr. F. H. Kratzer, University of California. 

In the second photo, the program chairman and three feed men go over 
some of the program details. Left to right, Dick Kendrick, Foster Farms, 
Modesto; Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, program chairman; 


J. A. Guisasola, Chino (Cal.) Grain & Milling Co., and Joe Tangeman, Ontario 


(Cal.) Feed & Milling Co. 


Third picture—Two of the program committee members were Dr. H. J. 
Almquist (left), The Grange Co., Modesto, and Robert W. Caldwell, Hayward 


(Cal.) Poultry Producers Assn. 


Fourth photo—T. D. Griffin, Bell Grain & Milling, Inc., Pomona, presi- 
dent of the California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., and Leo Johnson, 
Sacramento, association secretary. The California association and the uni- 
yersity sponsored the conference, attended by some 350 persons. 


: 


Provisions of Hatching Egg 


Marketing Order Outlined 


WASHINGTON—A draft of a pro- 


posed marketing order for turkey 
hatching eggs for consideration by 


the Turkey Advisory Committee was 
made available this week to Feed- 
stuffs by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. (A part of a draft of an 
order for turkeys appeared in the 
Oct. 21 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

As reported, the Na- 
tional Turkey Advisory Committee 
late last week decided to submit 
drafts of proposed marketing orders 
for turkeys and turkey hatching eggs 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
review. The Secretary can issue mar- 
keting orders only after public hear- 
ings, approval of a “workable plan 
for market stabilization” and approv- 
al by a two thirds majority of pro- 
ducers voting in referendum. 

Just part of the draft of a hatch- 
ing egg order considered by the in- 
dustry committee follows. 

Among definitions were these: Pro- 


previously 


duction area the 48 contiguous 
states of the U.S. and District of 
Columbia; hatching eggs turkey 


eggs which are acquired for the pro- 
duction of poults by hatching in incu- 
bators; handle—to set hatching eggs, 
in incubators for the hatching of tur- 


key poults, within the production 
area; handler—any person who han- 
dles hatching eggs, and includes a 


person who handles hatching eggs of 
his own production; person—an in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation, as- 
sociation or any other business unit; 
producer—any person engaged in the 
commercial production of hatching 
eggs and who has a proprietary inter- 
est therein. 

Portions of the draft dealing with 
marketing policy and volume regu- 
lation follow: 


MARKETING POLICY — Prior 
the beginning of each allotment year, 
or, for the initial allotment year, as 
soon as practicable, the committee 
shall prepare and submit to the Sec- 
retary a report setting forth its rec- 
ommended marketing policy for the 
allotment year. Notice of the com- 


to 


mittee’s marketing policy shall be 
given promptly by reasonable pub- 
licity to producers and handlers. In 


the committee considerations and the 
report to the Secretary the commit- 
tee shall include consideration of the 
probable supply of and demand for 
market turkeys for the ensuing tur- 
key marketing year, including esti- 
mated opening inventory of market 
turkey in all forms and desirable 
carryout inventory thereof at the end 
of such turkey marketing year; the 
number of hatching eggs which prob- 
ably should be set in the allotment 
year to ensure a sufficient supply of 
market turkeys for consumers, 
achieve the objectives of the act with 
respect to hatching eggs and be in 
the public interest, and such other 
factors as the committee may deem 
relevant to any recommendation it 
may make for regulatory action in 
the allotment year. The committee 
may include in its marketing policy 
consideration and report relevant fac- 
tors concerning such different regula- 
tion by types of hatching eggs and/or 
by production regions or districts as 
it may deem suitable and proper... . 

VOLUME REGULATION — Desir- 
able quantity—Whenever the Secre- 
tary finds, from the recommenda- 
tion and information supplied by the 


Committee, or from other available 
information, that such _ regulation 
may tend to effectuate the declared 


policy of the act, he shall establish 
the desirable quantity of hatching 
eggs for the allotment year which 
all handlers may handle in the allot- 
ment year, provided, however, that 
desirable quantities may be estab- 
lished separately for different types 
of hatching eggs for the production 
of breeder stock, and for any or all 
portions of the production area, pro- 
vided further, that such quantities 


may subsequently be increased, but 
not diminished, for the allotment 
year. 

Allocation bases and allotments— 
Whenever the Secretary has estab- 
lished a desirable quantity of hatch- 
ing eggs for the allotment year, the 
Committee shall prorate such quan- 
tity among handlers of hatching eggs 
by assigning to each handler an allo- 
cation base and allotment for the 
allotment year, computed as follows: 
Provided, that if the Secretary has 
established separate desirable quan- 
tities by type of hatching eggs or by 
regions, or both, the following com- 
putations shall apply to the category 
applicable to the particular handler 
or handlers. 

(a) Allocation bases. Each handler 


| of hatching eggs shall be assigned an 


allocation base computed, at his op- 
tien, in one of the following ways: 


(1) The handler’s total set of 
hatching eggs in the 12-month pe- 
riod beginning 
which precedes by two months the 
allotment period, or in the 24- 
month period beginning........... 
which precedes by two months the 
allotment period, divided by two. 

(2) The handler’s total set of 
hatching eggs in the 24-month peri- 
precedes by two months the allot- 
ment period divided by two; or 

(3) A handler who handled no 
hatching eggs in the period desig- 
(Turn to HATCHING EGG, 


page 98) 


Dr. W. D. Bishop 


Charles Klinger 


Program Details Told 


For Tennessee Event 


MEMPHIS—tThe spotlight of the 
Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention will focus on such topics 
as feed labeling and the centennial 
celebration of the land grant college 
system here Nov. 17 and 18. Setting 
for the convention will be Holiday 
Inn of America. 

Other subjects of interest to per- 
sons in the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry make up the program for 
the event, according to Turner Whit- 
worth, past president of the group, 
member of the board of directors and 


| general chairman for the convention 
| program. Mr, Whitworth is regional 


purchasing and pricing manager for 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., in Memphis. 

Speaking on feed labeling will be 
Charles Klinger, product coordinator 
for Central Soya, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Mr. Klinger has the responsibility for 
labeling state feed registrations and 
food and drug applications. 

Speaking on the centennial observ- 
ance of the land grant colleges will 
be Dr. W. D. Bishop, leader of agri- 
cultural programs, University of Ten- 
nessee Extension Service. 

Presiding at the convention will be 
D. B. Gambill, president of the as- 
sociation and manager of the Barry 
Carter Milling Co., a division of Mar- 
tha White, Inc., Lebanon, Tenn. 

Other speakers and their topics 
will include: “New Trends in Agri- 
culture,” Bob Dierks, vice president, 
grain division, Cargill, Inc.; “Road 
Maps Are Not Free,” W. E. Glennon, 
president, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., amd “Manufacturet’s 
Relationship With Food and Drug 
Administration,” Lee Boyd, director, 
feed control and nutrition, AFMA. 


FEEDSTUFFS, Oct. 


DIAGNOSE “SICK CHICK”—The diagnosis of what it will take to cure 
the “sick chick” patient was explained to National Broiler Council mem- 
bers at the convention in Jackson, Miss., after the “doctors” held a consul- 
tation. “Doctors,” left to right, are Frank Frazier, R. J. Krueger, Barbara 
Hunter and Murrell Thomas of the NBC staff. The prescription of what the 
poultry industry will see done by NBC during the next year was mounted on 
a huge board. (See story, page 10.) 


AAFCO Head Asks for 2-Way 


Cooperation in Feed Control 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


WASHINGTON—Two-way cooper- 
ation between control officials and 
the feed industry in regulating the 


manufacture and distribution of com- 
mercial feeds and feed ingredients 
was called for here this week by the 
president of the American 
tion of Feed Control Officials during 
AAFCO’s 5lst annual convention at 
the Shoreham Hotel 

His address was the first major 
talk of the convention, which opened 
the evening of Oct. 26 with a states 
relations session and continued 
through Oct. 27 with other talks and 
discussions of interest to both con- 
trol officials and feed men 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS— 
Welcoming feed industry representa- 
tives as participants in the AAFCO 
discussions, AAFCO’s president, Er- 
nest A. Epps, Jr., chief chemist, Lou- 
isiana department of agriculture and 
immigration, remarked: “Control of- 
ficials are not natural enemies of the 
feed industry. There is no precedent 
for believing that of this 
body will be contrary to the best in- 


Associa- 


actions 


terests of industry. 

“Much progress is made when con- 
trol officials and industry discuss mu- 
tual problems with the understanding 
that cooperation is a two-way propo- 
sition. Do you make objections based 
upon tenuously evolved hypotheses? 
Are you willing to accept reasonable 
decisions from control officials even 
though you would do it another 
way?” 

Mr. Epps asked other questions, 
too. Here are some of those he di- 
rected to control officials: 

Understanding chemistry and con- 
tinued study of new developments— 
How much time do you spend in the 
laboratory? Do you understand the 
problems of your analysts? Are im- 
provements in methodology needed? 
Should emphasis be shifted from 
proximate analysis to other nutri- 
tional factors? 

Sampling—Are your samples prop- 
erly taken and do they represent 
goods moving in your state? Are 
some feeds sampled intensively while 
others are neglected? Do you really 
know what goes on in your state? 

(Turn to AAFCO, page 98) 


4865 Osseo Road 


Stop Wasting 
Money 


On Obsolete Bag Closing 
Sewing Machines! 


Replace with fast, efficient, 
modern equipment. All sizes 
from portables to automatic 
conveyors fo fit your job. 


For prices, terms and name of nearest representative write: 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
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SALUTE—The human abilities and the material facilities of the nation’s 68 
land-grant colleges and universities were afforded special recognition this 
week at Kansas City during the Centennial Nutrition Conference sponsored 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. Standing before a backdrop which 
displays the theme of the conference are, from left: Larry Alley, president, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., and vice president, Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City; Dr. Harold Wilcke of Ralston Purina Co., chairman of the 
conference, and Lloyd Larson, executive vice president of MFMA. Nearly 
400 college and industry representatives attended the conference. 


HUNGER 


(Continued from page 1) 


emies and deter aggression, but they 
do not feed the hungry half of the 
world’s population. It was concluded 
here, not officially but in inference, 
that food is the mightiest weapon in 
the defense arsenal of the U.S. 

This makes the purpose of the Cen- 
tennial Nutrition Conference more 
important than ever. Although the 
“official” theme of the gathering was 
“100 Years of Service to Mankind,” 
recognizing the contribution of land- 
grant colleges and universities in 
their first century of existence, per- 
haps this recognition should go be- 
yond these formal boundaries. What 
was said here during the conference 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., in cooperation 
with the land-grant colleges in the 
association's eight-state area, certain- 
ly established our nation’s agricul- 
tural abilities as one of the greatest 
hopes for peace in this tirne of crisis. 


The Job Ahead 

“The job we have to do is to assure 
ourselves and the rest of the world 
that we can continue to feed our 
growing population and feed them 
well,” said Larry Alley, president, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and vice president, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City. 

“Through utilizing the facilities of 
our land-grant institutions and pri- 
vate laboratories, we can continue to 
take advantage of technological ad- 
vances in chemistry and make use of 
the ‘magic’ new chemicals in agricul- 
ture.” He said young people must be 
encouraged to “carry forward this 
great and growing field of agribusi- 
ness.” 

This challenge was accepted in be- 
half of the nation’s land-grant col- 
leges and universities by Dr. Clifford 
M. Hardin, chancellor, University of 
Nebraska. “The future of American 
agriculture and of all the enterprises 
it supports is now so involved with 
the whole of human knowledge and 


the advancement of it that separa- | 
do not want the U.S. to feed their 


tion is quite impossible,” he said. 

“Our agriculture will advance in 
keeping with the rate of advance we 
are able to make in the total appli- 
cation of the knowledge we already 
possess and in our total acquisition 
of new knowledge. Its benefits will be 
used and extended according to the 
values we are able to set for our- 
selves. 

“All of these pursuits take place 
within the expanding realm of edu- 
cation. It is here that our agricultur- 
al future and, indeed, our total fu- 


| 


ture, is being determined. The chal- 
lenge is universal; it must be ac- 
cepted, and it belongs to all of us.” 


Concluding Address 

In the concluding address of the 
conference, the speaker who quoted 
Lin Yutang, Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, pres- 
ident of the University of Wisconsin, 
said: 

“ We must bring together the 
existing knowledge of nutrition, both 
human nutrition and the feeding of 
domestic animals, in all parts of the 
world. With this information in a 
form that can be utilized for the 
purposes of determining nutritional 
adequacy of the various populations, 
for comparisons and for planning, we 
will be in a better position to take 
the necessary economic, cultural and 
political steps to help those peoples 
who now live under difficult circum- 
stances...” 

The conference held here this week 
—the first of many events which will 
salute land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities in 1961 and 1962—did not 
bring together all the nutrition 
knowledge of the world, but it did 
go a long way toward assembling for 
posterity the animal and human nu- 
trition intelligence available in the 
US. 

All of the papers presented at this 
conference — which covered subjects 
from amino acids to feed industry- 
veterinary profession relationships— 
were published in a book, “A Century 
of Nutrition Progress.” 

The task of feeding the hungry of 
the world is not easy. Even if the 
U.S. had enough for everyone, wheth- 
er in India or Peru, there would be 
obstacles. 

“The U.S. cannot alone meet the 
challenge of world hunger,” said 
James W. Symington, deputy direc- 
tor of Food for Peace. “Although 
the Food for Peace Program can 
greatly help hungry nations, these 
nations must accelerate their own ef- 
forts to provide improved methods of 
agricultural production and distribu- 
tion.” 

This approach to relieving the hun- 
ger pangs of the world is necessary, 
he said, because many foreign nations 


people, even though they are hungry. 
Some objectors say importation of 
U.S. food, traded or donated, upsets 
economic balances in their countries. 
And, in many instances, the hungry 
people themselves reject U.S. food be- 
cause of custom and habit. 

Yes, the U.S. has a big world nu- 
trition job to do. And animal agricul- 
ture, of which the feed industry is 
an important part, has shared and 
must continue to share this respon- 
sibility. 


“We've hardly begun to exploit the 
tremendous potential in livestock re- 
search,” said Dr. E. C. Elting, deputy 
administrator, Agricultural Research 
Service. “Whether or not we do so 
depends on the research resources 
we are willing to devote to the job.” 


OFFICIALS 


(Continued from page 1) 


federal and state governments should 
discontinue making loans for expan- 
sion in the broiler industry as a 
means of attaining cutback goals. 
The industry, he said, is agreed that 
cutbacks would do much to bring 
better days to the trade. 


On hand were three representa- | 
tives of the department of agricul- | 


ture. They were John Duncan, assis- 
tant secretary; Roy Lennartson, mar- 
keting specialist, and L. E. Juers, staff 
economist. 

States represented were Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Texas. 

No Action on Orders 

Marketing orders were discussed, 


South Carolina and | 


but no action was taken. The repre- | 


sentatives from USDA were on hand 
to answer questions and to review 
technical aspects of marketing or- 
ders. However, no action was taken 
on the part of the group. 

B. C. Rogers, large feed and poul- 
tryman at Morton, Miss., was one 
of the speakers at the session and 
said that, “selfish interests were try- 
ing to plunder the industry.” 

“We are producing too many 
chickens because of the selfish inter- 
ests. They have one thing in mind, 
and that is to condense the poultry 
business down into the hands of a 
few so that they can contro] it,” he 
said. 

He also pointed out that the fed- 
eral government is lending too much 
money for construction of new houses 
and that what the industry really 
needs is a sincere movement to cut 
back instead of expanding. 

Phil Campbell, Georgia commis- 
sioner of agriculture and one of the 
early advocates of marketing orders 
as devised by the Georgia Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., said Georgia had dropped 
some $21.7 million in the past five 
months because of market conditions. 

Gov. Barnett said Mississippi pro- 
ducers lost $6 million in the last six 
months. He said Mississippi has been 
selling for 11¢ broilers that cost 
14%¢ per pound to produce. 

“Cull Know-Nothings” 

Steele Wright, Texas feed and poul- 
tryman who represented the state’s 
governor, said the remedy for low 
prices may be low prices, on a sur- 
vial of the fittest basis. He said there 
are too many inexperienced poultry 
raisers and that the “know-nothings” 
should be culled. 

Mr. Duncan of USDA said that 
Secretary Orville Freeman has 
charged the agriculture department 
to set up a committee to study the 
poultry situation and pass on its 
findings to Congress. “We are setting 
up a broiler and egg committee to 
hear the industry’s problems,” he 
stated. “We are also looking into 
a situation where all the chain stores 
seem to act at once to where chick- 
en prices may be 39¢ Ib. one day and 
14¢ the next. We don’t know of col- 
lusion, but we are looking.” 

Mr. Duncan also said that Secre- 
tary Freeman may call a meeting of 
producers and retailers with the idea 
of promoting price controls. 

Gov. Carvel told the conference as 
federal officials pleaded no money 
on hand to help the broiler indus- 
try that “it is not all a problem of 
money . . . leadership plays an im- 
portant role.” 


Suggestions 
Representatives from each of the 
11 states told of situations in their 
area, and some made recommenda- 
tions. 


W. A. Walsh, executive secretary, 
Alabama Poultry Assn., said, “We 
must either cut down on broiler pro- 
duction or eat more chicken.” 

Joe Ray of Arkansas testified that 
better markets are needed and called 
for a meeting of chain store operators 
and poultry producers. 

Gov. Carvel said he was opposed 
to federal controls and urged that 
federal loans for poultry production 
expansions be curtailed. 

Phil Campbell of Georgia said that 
poultry is moving on the markets, 
but that prices were somehow de- 
pressed, and called for an investiga- 
tion. 

C. M. Dryden, Maryland agriculture 
department, said new and more ef- 
ficient farm-to-market programs 
should be devised. 

B. C. Rogers, Morton, Miss., said 
that production should be cut back 
by voluntary action of all poultry 
raisers, or perhaps by federal order. 

Bratton Wallace, marketing direc- 
tor for Missouri, said that controls 
are needed to bring poultry produc- 
tion into line. 

William Henning, Pennsylvania 
secretary of agriculture, said “there 
is no Common sense in raising more 
than can be consumed” and _ that 
his state is cutting back under a mar- 
keting quota plan. 

Ryan Chaplin, South Carolina state 
official, said that he was opposed 
to any government controls. 

Wilbur Walker, executive assistant 
to the governor of Virginia, said the 
problem is a matter of solving mar- 


| keting methods. 


Mississippi Vote 

Meanwhile, at Edgewater Park, 
Miss., where the Mississippi Poultry 
Improvement Assn. was having its 
annual meeting, a motion was passed 
urging the endorsement of market- 
ing orders under the terms of the 
bill introduced by Sen. Herman Tal- 
madge. The vote was 12 to 7. (Also 
see story on page 1.) 


BARRIER 


(Continued from page 1) 


that this record-smashing achieve- 
ment is even more remarkable when 
it is noted that breaking the 4 Ib 
in eight weeks barrier was not the 
aim of this feeding trial. The ex- 
periment in which the commercially 
bred birds made record gains was 
rather a study of the calcium re- 
quirement in broiler rations. 

Dr. Edwards attributes these rec- 
ord broiler gains to three factors. 
First, it is a fine tribute to com- 
mercial breeders for their develop- 
ment of birds with such a high 
weight-gaining potential. Second, the 
rearing and management practices in 
growing these birds were sound. 
Third, the ration fed allowed the 
birds to develop their genetic poten- 
tial to reach maximum weights in a 
minimum time. 

In Dr. Edwards’ opinion, the ration 
fed these record-breaking birds is not 
the ultimate broiler ration, however. 
He believes it can and will be im- 
proved upon and that even more ef- 
ficient broiler gains will be made in 
the future. 

The experimental ration which the 
Georgia-grown birds received is as 
follows: 


Ingredients 


Ground yellow corn 


Soybean oil meal (50%) ....... 0 
Menhaden fish meal ............ 7.50 
Corn gluten meal ...........+.. 2.00 
Alfalfa leaf meal (17%) ........ 1.00 
Methionine hydroxy analog ...... 0.05 
8.00 
Choline chloride (25%) ..... 0.20 
Dawes ‘'Forbee’’ (2-4-9-90) . 0.15 
Trace minerals (Delamix) .... 0.20 
ae 0.50 
MPs 1.00 
CaCO, at graded levels to 1.8% 
gm./100 Ib. 

Vitamin Bir (6 mg./ib.) ......... 4.50 
Penicillin (4 gm./ib.) 22.70 
Vitamin A (335.000 USP/gm.) 1.00 
Vitamin D (950,000 USP/gm.) ... 0.10 
3.40 
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Meeting the challenge of the ’60’s with service 


“Sales Partner” Peterson 


Purina Dealers in four lowa counties cooperated 
with their “Sales Partner’’ Keith E. Peterson in a 
feeding demonstration that ended on July 1, 1961. 
The 50 head of cattle put on an average of 2.37 
pounds a day. These pictures show part of the 
crowd at the meeting which closed the event. A 
few head of cattle are shown at the feeder. 


ant STIMULATED 
CALIBER ERPLOTELS 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


Demonstrations show farmers 


how to get more from their grain 


The bloom of a well-finished steer gives a stock- 
man more convincing facts than you can pack 
into an hour-long lecture. 


Understanding this axiom, Purina Dealers and 
their “‘sales partners,” the Purina Salesmen, 
have made feeding demonstrations an important 
part of their archway of service to animal agri- 
culture. Such demonstrations often are made 
with the cooperation of a local farmer, feeding 
a commercial-size lot of stock. At the end of the 
feeding period, farm folks of the area are invited 
to inspect the results and to study the carefully 
kept records. 

Demonstrations of this kind have shown many 
farmers, with facts and figures, not “chin 
music,” the advantages of the right way of 
selling their grain “‘on the hoof.” The apprecia- 
tion of farm folks for this service can be seen in 
the rising tonnage figures of Purina Dealers. 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE 
IS THE MOST-SOUGHT 
RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 


1. Dealers who follow the Purina Archway 
Program realize worthwhile profits on their 
investments. 


2. Purina offers a well-rounded money- 
management program for Dealers. 


PURINA. 


3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s best- 
known trademark. 


4. There’s a Purina Chow especially adapted 
to every livestock and poultry production 
situation. 


5. Purina offers complete programs of breeding, 
management, sanitation and feeding. 


6. Dealers are backed by one of the world’s out- 
standing commercial research facilities. 


7. Purina provides a complete line of research- 
proved sanitation products. 


8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves 
Purina Dealers. 


9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer have a 
“Sales Partnership”’ relationship. 


10. The Ralston Purina Company is the world’s 
largest feed manufacturer. 


There are progressive, independent Purina Deal- 
ers covering most areas. If you are in one of the 
few remaining markets where the Purina Fran- 
chise is available . . . and if you are interested in 
an outstanding investment opportunity, write: 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Depart- 
ment F-102, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


-YOUR “PARTNER” IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


x. | 
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National Broiler Council Unveils Its Plans 
To Step Up Consumption of Chicken Meat 


| year, chicken is to be sold as a pres- 
| tige food. 

Laying down its plan for an entire 
year, NBC officials revealed that ev- 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


JACKSON, MISS. — The National 


Broiler Council, whose job it is to | hat 
whet the appetites of the nation, un- | Ty segment of the communications 


veiled its 1962 plans to increase con- | imdustry is to be contacted, including 
sumption at a time when the indus- | Public utilities, whose home econom- 
try is seeking to overcome the prob- | ics experts wield influence on house- 
lems of low price and overproduc- | wives and Girl Scouts. At the same 


tion. time, all of the usual methods em- 
With an augmented staff of re- ployed by NBC in the past will be 


searchers and contact men, a concen- | Continued. 
trated drive—probably the most in- 
tensive one in NBC's history—is to be | 
conducted all the way from the | 
woman at the cook stove to the re officials spent the balance of the an- 
tail store level. | nual conference in detailing to mem- 
Further, greater emphasis is going | bers just what will be done to help 
to be placed on ballyhoo to appeal to | the “sick chick” industry. 
the nation’s weight watchers since | During the year NBC field men will 
researchers have come up with the | spend more time with processors and 
conclusion that 17% of the nation’s | 
population is on some sort of a diet. 
These people are to be told emphati- 
cally that chicken is the meat for 
them. In addition, the thrift angle 
of low-cost poultry is to be stressed, 
and, come the latter part of next 


Plans Detailed 


With only one featured speaker on 
its program for the two days, NBC 


retailers urging that chickens be 
featured more often. Processors will 
be urged to supplement NBC's ef- 
forts with local promotions and con- 
tacts. 

In addition, the council has come 
forth with a complete retailer’s ad 


file for the year and this is now in 
the process of being mailed to all re- 
tailers. 

The featured speaker, Dr. Samuel 
N. Stevens, of Stevens, Thurow and 
Associates, Inc., of Chicago, consult- 
ant, stressed that the answer to the 
poultry industry’s problems will be 
best solved by looking at the long 
range rather than the short term. 

He urged members to continue to 
promote the idea that chicken be 
merchandised as the ideal food for 
weight watchers. 

“Protein is in an era of public 
acceptance right now,” he said. 

“You are not just in competition 
with beef and lamb; you are in 
competition with everything else. 
Your marketing program must be 
leveled at the consumer level.” 

NBC officials departed from the 
usual method of outlining plans 
by staging a skit of a hospital room 
with the patient being the “sick 
chick.” A consultation of “doctors” 
from NBC outlined the council’s rec- 

(Turn to NBC, page 90) 


PICTURE PAMCO’S MULTIPLE USES 


Help customers feed hogs, cattle, pou!try, 
turkeys and sheep. 


PAMCO BIG DADDY 


ONLY PAMCO UNLOADS and LOADS 
FROM THE REAR AND FRONT 


Your customers don’t need to strain themselves “lifting and tot- 
ing” sacks and baskets. Customers become more competent 
business men while PAMCO does the work. At the same time 
PAMCO shrinks your overhead costs. 
and spark increased profits while taking the backache out of 
customer service. 


You win new customers 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


1406 S. 7th St. Oskaloosa, lowa Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


~e~.WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


BRANCH OFFICES 
\ St. Paris, Obie Phone JUniper 3-6421 B 
\ Jefferson, Georgia Phone EMerson 7-8594 
EXPORT OFFICE 


101 W. St.. New York 1, N.Y. 
CABLE: ‘"HOLZDUF,” 


New York 
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lowa @ New York, N.Y. @ Tulsa, Okla. 
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PAMCO--Scst name on bulk trucks... 


INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUY- —— 


to yours 
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BULK-BAG 
BACK SAVER WITH op PNEUMATIC 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 
oT 


SEMI-TRAILER 
SKOOP SKIPPER 
AUGER OR 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER 


BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


E-Z UNLOADER = 


A CHICKEN BY ANY 
OTHER NAME... 


JACKSON, MISS.—Some research 
is to be done within the next year to 
eliminate the confusion in the termi- 
nology of broilers, it was revealed by 
Murrell Thomas of the merchandis- 
ing division of the National Broiler 
Council. 

Many in the industry refer to the 
bird as a “broiler,” but most retailers 
use the word “fryer,” with the result 
there is confusion on the part of the 
public, he said. Fryer is the term used 
in the industry in some areas, how- 
ever. 

NBC is going to see if it can come 
up with a more definitive description. 


Central Soya Buys 
Spencer Kellogg’s 
Soy Plant in Ohio 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Negotiations 
were concluded this week for the sale 
of the Bellevue, Ohio, soybean crush- 
ing plant of the Spencer Kellogg di- 
vision of Textron, Inc., to the Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc. Completion of the 
agreement was announced jointly by 
Harold M. McMillen, board chairman 
of Central Soya, and Fred W. Thomas, 
division president of Spencer Kel- 
logg. 

Operations at the Bellevue plant 
will be terminated at an early date 
by Spencer Kellogg. “Central Soya,” 
Mr. MeMillen said, “will proceed al- 
most immediately with the operation 
of the soy processing and grain stor- 
age facilities in a manner similar to 
other company operations. The Belle- 
vue plant will enable Central Soya to 
serve better the grain trade, as a 
market for soybeans and other grains, 
and the feed trade with quality soy 
products.” 


Withdraws from Soy Crushing 

Spencer Kellogg’s decision to with- 
draw from the soybean crushing 
business and to increase efforts in 
marketing linseed oil products, in re- 
search, in the development of new 
chemical products, and in the manu- 
facture and sale of livestock and poul- 
try feeds was announced recently. 
The Bellevue, Ohio, plant is the third 
and last of its soybean plants to be 
sold. 

Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
had sales of $276 million for the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1960. Central Soya, 
founded in 1934, operates four ma- 
jor divisions — processing, McMillen 
feed, grain and chemurgy. It has six 
other soybean processing plants, eight 
major feed manufacturing plants and 
a grain merchandising business, own- 
ing approximately 45 million bushels 
of storage. It is also in the trans- 
portation business, operating 120 
tractors and trucks and 140 trailers, 
and a fleet of over 100 barges for 
transporting soybeans, grains and 
other feed ingredients on the inland 
waterway system. Central Soya’s 
chemurgy division manufactures food 
and industrial soy products which are 
sold internationally. 

Textron Is Diversified 

Spencer Kellogg, acquired by Tex- 
tron, Inc., Providence, R.I., July 28, 
1961, comprises Textron’s new agro- 
chemical product group. Textron is 
a multi-industry company with esti- 
mated 1961 sales of 9% in the agro- 
chemical product group, 11% in auto- 
motive, 18% in consumer, 30% in 
defense, 18% in industrial, and 14% 
in textiles. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH /N VITAMIN 


FOUR FOOTED ANIMAL 
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Amprolium May Be 
Used Up to Market 
Time, Merck Notes 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Amprolium (Am- 
prol), the newest Merck coccidiostat, 
may now be used in broiler and tur- 
key rations up to marketing time, 


Merck Chemical Division announced. | 


“With removal of the withdrawal 
clause,” said James E. McCabe, mar- 
keting director for Merck agricul- 
tural products, “there will be no need 
to carry two kinds of rations (medi- 
cated and non-medicated), and the 
Amprol may be used right up to the 
time the birds move into market 
channels. There will be no need for 
poultrymen to shift to another non- 
medicated ration or to another coc- 
cidiostat when birds are nearing mar- 
ket.” 

Meanwhile, Merck also noted that 
an amendment to the Food and Drug 
Administration's certifiable antibiotic 
regulations will exempt from certi- 
fication a complete medicated feed 
that is prepared from a concentrate 
containing no more than 0.05% am- 
prolium. Concentrate manufacturers 
who now have clearances to use am- 
prolium from the antibiotic division 


of FDA may have the restrictive | 


clause requiring customer (local mix- 


er) clearance by FDA removed from | 


these clearances. 


Mr. McCabe urged manufacturers | 


to check all clearances for concen- 
trates containing amprolium to see 
whether they contain the restrictive 
clause. If clearances do contain the 
restrictive clause, and if the manu- 
facturer does not now have a letter 
on file with FDA requesting its re- 


moval, he should write immediately | 


to FDA, Mr. McCabe said 


Report Shipments of 


Feeds in Canada 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
Larger quantities of primary or con- 
centrated feeds and secondary or 
complete feeds, but smaller amounts 


of “other” animal feeds were shipped | 


in Canada in July and the January- 
July period this year as compared to 
last. July shipments were: Primary 


feeds, 36,517 tons (30,103 a year ear- | 
lier); secondary feeds, 234,202 (191,- | 


656), and other animal feeds, 34,613 
(41,443). January-July totals: Pri- 
mary feeds, 279,968 tons (245,128 a 
year ago); secondary feeds, 1,620,543 
(1,420,672), and other animal] feeds, 
277,418 (307,961). 
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POULTRY FARM, INC. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


Worth 
Crowing 
About!! 


FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT ADS 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


JACKSON, MISS.—The broiler in- 
dustry must decide whether it is to 
have a short term solution to the 
problems.of overproduction and 
prices or whether it is to look at 
the long-range picture and build for 
the future, members of the National 
Broiler Council were told at this an- 
nual conference here by the head of 
a consultant organization. 

If the industry is interested in 
only a short time solution, then mar- 
keting orders and controls may be 
the order, but, if the industry wants 
to prepare for the long haul, it must 
take a look at the future to see what 
can be done to better equip itself 
for the business that can be had, 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens of Stevens, 
Thurow and Associates, Chicago, said. 


| Speaker Says Choose Between Short or 
| Long Term Broiler Problems Solution 


“If you think for one minute mar- 
keting orders are going to stabilize 
prices, you are badly mistaken. I 
prefer to look at the long range to 
see what can be done beyond the 
30, 90 or 120 days’ business period,” 
he said. 

The long-term plan might promise 
some relief in profitability by increas- 
ing per capita consumption just 5 lb. 
per person. 

The broiler industry has one of 
the strongest sales arguments today 
of any industry, he said, in that the 
people of this country are more pro- 
tein conscious from a calorie stand- 
point than ever before. “Protein is 
now in an era of public acceptance.” 

Dr. Stevens’ remarks were made 
at the opening session of the con- 
ference, where plans for 1962 mar- 
keting methods by NBC were unfold- 
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BUSINESS INCENTIVE 


JACKSON, MISS. — Conversation 
overheard at the National Broiler 
Council annual conference: 

“We've got to get this broiler busi- 
ness going. Jimmy Hoffa’s in trouble 
now, and, since he offered to help 
out the chicken business, we may 
have to bail him out now.” 


ed. These plans involved more con- 
centration on chicken as a value 
item, calorie content from a con- 
sumer angle and more concentrated 
cooperation with the retailer level. 
Troubles Not New 

The troubles of the broiler indus- 
try are not new, Dr. Stevens said. 

“This is not a new experience. It 
is almost as old as the industry 
itself. Changes which have occurred 
during the last decade have accentu- 
ated the problems which threaten 

(Turn to SPEAKER, page 85) 


FROM MORTON 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


PLANS FOR FIVE INEXPENSIVE, 
EASY-T0-BUILD PORTABLE SALT AND 
MINERAL FEEDING STATIONS 


Here's a valuable free service you can offer your customers— 
which will also be an important sales-builder for you! 

These safe, simple and long-lasting feeding stations were 
designed by Morton four years ago. Since then, thousands have 
been built from these plans, distributed through Vo-Ag teachers 
and County Agents. Now we're offering them—through you— 
to the farmers and stockmen of America! 

These plans will be advertised in full-page ads in leading 
farm magazines. But your customers will have to come to you 
to get them! Contact your Morton Representative for your free 
supply now—or write Morton Salt Company, 110 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ CATTLE FEEDER Has divided mineral box that can be 
removed for cleaning. Can be moved on sturdy skids to any 
part of range or pasture. 


@ SHEEP FEEDER Mineral box is low enough for lambs, 
and rounded edge will not harm fleece. 


© HOG FEEDER Wide roof overhang keeps minerals dry. 
Roof is hinged and braced for easy cleaning. 


4) MULTIPLE BLOCK FEEDER Keeps salt and minerals off 
the damp ground, prevents “wet bottom” block waste. 


5] BLOCK HOLDER Eliminates dangerous metal stake block 
holders—build this block box from a single length of 2 x 10! 


HIGHER PROFIT FOR YOU...FASTER GAIN FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


MORTON 
TRACE-MINERALIZED 


SALT 


| 
| 
: 
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Broiler Men See Washington 


‘Pressure’ for Market Orders 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


JACKSON, MISS.—During the re- 
cent National Broiler Council meet- 
ing, there was considerable unofficial 
conversation among broiler men 
about what they called the “appar- 
ently well laid plans of Washington 
to go ahead with plans for marketing 
orders immediately after the first of 
the year.” 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
people, it was said, are working on 
the premise that some kind of plan 
will be adopted. Considerable criti- 
cism was heard regarding reports of 
“pressure” being applied by Washing- 
ton to bring the broiler business into 
the marketing order fold. 

It was noted that it was revealed 
at a Kentucky meeting by Dr. James 
Ralph, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, that his office had sent wires 
to 26 or more broiler industrymen ex- 
tending an invitation to serve on a 
national advisory committee. 

His statement was interpreted as 
the first step in the formation of a 
committee which would act in an ad- 
visory capacity and also to conduct 
studies. 

Dr. Ralph said that most other 
segments of the nation’s economy, 
and particularly agriculture, already 
have marketing orders or at least 
some plan of controlling economic 
factors. 

“We feel that we have a mission 
to promote and protect the American 
way of life for agriculture,”’ he said. 


Then he went into considerable de- | 
tail to point out that even the medi- 


cal profession has some control of | 
conditions by means of examinations | 


by federal boards to supply the con- 
trol of doctors. 

The broiler industry, he said, has 
efficient production but is one of the 
least profitable industries in agricul- 
ture, due to overproduction. 

Production control, he said, might 
be applied on a straight percentage 


basis, but on the other hand he said | 
he could not say because it would be | 
up to the committee to recommend | 


a program to the industry. 

He said in all probability the grow- 
er and the dealer would be the ones 
who would be eligible to vote. This 
would be the owner, the fellow who 
takes the risk, he said. 

In his talk he drew a parallel pic- 
ture of what controls have accom- 
plished in the tobacco world. This has 
worked, he said, but admitted there 
may be some changes in the mini- 
mum allotment plan. 

Who is yelling the loudest for mar- 


keting orders? It was generally felt 
here that the man most frequently 
heard in favor of them is the grower. 

Also it was the consensus that 
much is going to depend on which 
way the market goes the next two 
months. Nothing would make the 
growers forget about marketing or- 
ders any faster than a rising mar- 
ket. On the other hand, a return to 
dime a pound broilers will only hasten 
the day when some sort of govern- 
ment controls are instituted. 

Meanwhile, a new organization in 
Georgia, the Southeastern Poultry 
Growers Assn., has voted for pro- 
duction quotas and price supports. 
The vote was taken at a meeting in 
Tifton, according to Tom Stone, sec- 
retary, Douglas. 


Testing of Chickens 


Up, Turkeys Down 


WASHINGTON—Testings of chick- 
ens were up, while testings of tur- 
keys, for the most part, were down 
both during the month of September 
and the period July through Septem- 
ber as compared to 1960, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

There were 2,439,432 chickens for 
supplying broiler hatching eggs test- 
ed during September, 6% more than 
September, 1960. The cumulative July 
through September total was 6,277,- 
698, up 12% from these months a 
year ago. 

Chickens tested in September for 
supplying eggs for egg-type chicks 
totaled 783,895, about the same as 
in the comparable month of 1960. 
Testings July through September 
were 1,646,876, up 5% from these 
months in 1960. 

Heavy breed turkeys tested during 


September for pullorum disease num- 
bered 2% less than those tested in 
September, 1960. The September, 
1960, total was the largest since rec- 
ords began in 1952. 

Testings of heavy white breeds 
were 8% larger than in September, 
1960-—172,017, compared with 159,- 
349 in September, 1960. Testings of 
other heavy breeds (mostly broad- 
breasted bronze) were 8% smaller 
than in September, 1960. The number 
tested totaled 219,330, compared with 
239,130 in September, 1960. 

July through September testings 
of heavy white breeds totaled 409,- 
644—up 20% from this period in 
1960. Other heavy breeds tested July 
through September numbered 379,- 
868, down 16% from the same months 
in 1960. Light breed turkeys tested 
during September totaled 15,220— 
down 65% from a year earlier. Test- 
ings July through September totaled 
52,125—down 44%. Testings of all 
breeds July through September, 1961, 
totaled 841,637—down 5% from the 
same period in 1960. 


Are Your “High Level” Broiler 


Cash money is your reward when you own 
an ARID-AIRE Grain Dryer. 

Prove to yourself that grain drying is 

ofitable —it builds profits, promotes 

ysiness and pays for itself. 

Only ARID-AIRE offers you the oppor- 
tunity to try—before you buy. 

Investigate the exclusive features of 
ARID-AIRE—the only complete line of ver- 
tical and horizontal dryers. Write for de- 
tails today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Busy and Sell 


through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


If they are, you can restore their effectiveness 
through the use of BACIFERM, the feed supple- 
ment with zinc bacitracin. Here’s why: 

Repeated use of certain antibiotics in broiler 
feeds has resulted in bacterial strains that no 
longer respond to antibiotic therapy. Recent 
studies show that this resistance to antibiotics 
builds rapidly and persists throughout the 
broiler cycle. Merely raising the level of the anti- 
biotic in the feed seems to have little effect. 

Adding BACIFERM to the prestarter inter- 
rupts this bacterial resistance and promotes 
growth of healthy intestinal microflora. The 
accompanying table shows how introduction of 
BACIFERM drastically reduces bacterial resist- 
ance to a tetracycline-type antibiotic. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT e 


ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 
7890 Folk Avenue + Mission 5-3330 


BACIFERM’s double-barreled action (attack- 
ing the bacterial cell wall and upsetting bacte- 
rial protein synthesis) reduces the tendency for 
bacteria to resist antibiotics. It means that in 
disease outbreaks subsequent to the BACIFERM 
prestarter feed period BACIFERM, as well as 
other antibiotics, may be used as a therapy. 

BACIFERM with zinc bacitracin has proven 
effective in lowering broiler mortality and im- 
proving feed efficiency when added to the pre- 
starter. Feed processors can use BACIFERM with 
confidence. It is a sound, stable medication that 
can be counted on every time for effective eco- 
nomical suppression of bacterial invaders. 

Write for samples and the new brochure, 
“BACIFERM IN BROILER RATIONS.” 


COMMERCIAL 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
260 Madison Avenue + Lexington 2-6420 


= 
~ 
. 
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Report on Hot Weather Layer Studies 


FRESNO, CAL.—A further prog- 
ress report has been made on studies 
of the effects of hot weather on egg 
production and feed efficiency. 

About a year ago, Dr. Floyd Hix- 
son of Fresno State College and Louis 


Golden of the Amburgo Co., Inc., re- | 


ported improved results obtained by 
using a higher protein, higher vita- 
min layer ration for summertime 
feeding in the San Joaquin Valley of 
California. 

This work has now been conducted 
for a second year, with “equally good 
results,” it was reported this week. 

In comparison with the results re- 
ported last year, which showed a 10- 
month average egg production on the 
experimental feed of 217.7 eggs per 
pullet and a feed conversion just un- 
der 4.5 tb. of feed per dozen eggs, 
the results with 1,249 pullets this 
year show 217.6 eggs per pullet for 
10 months of lay, with an average 


feed conversion of 3.92. “These re- 

sults show the remarkable consist- 
ency of our present day pullets for 
laying eggs when fed scientifically 
designed feeds,” the report said. 

The improvement in feed conver- 
sion over last year was attributed 
largely to an increase in dietary en- 
| ergy based on published recommen- 
dations by Dr. Fred Hill, head of 
poultry husbandry, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Davis. From Aug. 1 to Feb. 
1, the pullets were fed a “Hot Weath- 
| er Layer Ration” containing 17% pro- 
tein and 1,245 calories of metaboliz- 
able energy per pound. During the 
cooler weather of February, March 
and April, the hens received a “Cool 
Weather Ration” containing 17% pro- 
tein and 1,275 calories of metaboliz- 
able energy per pound. 

“We have found Dr. Hill’s metabo- 
lizable energy values for feed ingre- 
dients most accurate, and his energy 


recommendations extremely helpful 
in improving the feed conversion of 
our layer flock this year,” said Dr. 
Hixson, professor of poultry husband- 
ry at Fresno State. “We are also very 
interested in the work of Dr. M. L. 
Scott at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., with methionine in high energy 
laying rations. We plan to study 
adaptations of this work under San 
Joaquin Valley environmental condi- 
tions.” 

Since 1959, Fresno State College 
and The Amburgo Co. have conduct- 
ed a cooperative poultry research 
program “in an effort to help Cali- 
fornia poultrymen make our hot 
weather work for them, instead of 
against them,” said Dr. Hixson. 

“Hot weather feeding has been a 
problem that California feed mill nu- 
tritionists have been aware of for a 
long time,” Dr. Hixson observed. 
“Some of them have been doing ad- 
vanced work in this field, and we 
hope that the additional information 
provided by these studies will prove 
helpful.” 


PERCENT OF E. COL! IN CECA OF BROILER RESISTANT TO 
40 MCG/ML OF TETRACYCLINE-TYPE ANTIBIOTIC* 


Percent resistance at weekly intervals** 


Antibiotic levels fed 

first 3 weeks only 2 3 4 6 8 
500g/T tetracycline-type 74%} 71%] 39%} 16%) 5% 
200g/ T tetracycline-type 38% | 54% | 43%] 9% | 0% 
150g/T tetracycline-type plus 

50g/T Baciferm 8% | 11% | 9% | 6% | 1% 
100g/T tetracycline-type plus 

100g/T Baciferm 10% | 7% | 5% | 3% | 2% 
200g/T Baciferm 0% | 0% | 0% | 0% | 0% 


*Potentiation gives average blood levels of 0.5 mcg/mi. 
**No data were obtained during first week. 


In this test, the antibiotics were fed for the first three weeks. 
Bacterial resistance was measured at weekly intervals. 


SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


AGNEW, CALIFORNIA 


Box 151 — San Jose 3 AMherst 2-2474 + (San Jose) 


IN MEXICO 


exciting story! 


BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN 


Comsoimex, S.A. Mexico 7, D. F. 


Here’s the 


NO BACTERIAL 
RESISTANCE 
WITH 
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General Mills Names 
President, Chairman 
Of Board of Directors 


MINNEAPOLIS—E. W. Rawlings, 
executive vice president since April, 
1960, has been named president of 
General Mills, Minneapolis, by the 
board of directors. 

C. H. Bell, who has been president 
since June, 1952, was elected chair- 
man of the board to succeed Gerald 
S. Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy will con- 
tinue as chairman of the executive 
committee of the board. All assign- 
ments become effective Dec. 1, 1961, 


| the beginning of the second half of 


the company’s fiscal year. 

Mr. Rawlings, 57, joined General 
Mills in 1959 upon retirement from 
the air force in which he was a four 
star general. He was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president, heading fi- 
nance and consumer food activities, 
in April, 1960, and executive vice 
president for all operations and fi- 
nance June 1, 1961. 

Mr. Bell, 54, son of the late James 
F. Bell, founder of General Mills, 
joined the company in 1930 after at- 
tending Yale University. He has 


| served in many capacities in the com- 
| pany, and has been a member of the 
| board of directors since April, 1948. 


Mr. Kennedy, 67, is a veteran of 
47 years with General Mills. He be- 


| came chairman of the board in Janu- 
| ary, 1959. 


Chemical Firm Plans 
Piperazine Facility 


HOUSTON — A new unit for the 
manufacture of piperazine will be 
erected by Jefferson Chemical Co. at 
its Conroe, Texas, plant site, it has 
been announced by J. D. McPherson, 
president. 

Mr. McPherson said this repre- 
sents a major step in the company’s 
plans for expansion at Conroe in the 


| field of specialty chemicals. He stated 


that the new unit, which will appre- 


| ciably increase Jefferson’s production 


of piperazine, will be completed dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1962. 

Piperazine is an ethylene oxide de- 
rived chemical used as an anthelmin- 
tic and has been proven effective in 
deworming of swine and poultry, the 
announcement said. 

Currently, piperazine is being pro- 
duced in a semi-commercial unit at 
the Austin laboratories of Jefferson 
Chemical Co. The Conroe installation 
will free these facilities for large- 
scale development work on new prod- 
ucts and processes. Several pipera- 
zine derivatives are also included in 
the expansion project, according to 
Mr. McPherson. 


GRAVITY 
IS ANSWER; 


but often 
problem 


What goes up must come down. This is 
the basic theory behind storage bins. 
Gravity is a cheap, efficient prime mover. 
You put grain into a bin, when you need 
it you open the chute, and the grain falls 
out, most of the time. Sometimes the 
grain arches and plugs. 

This is caused by the individual grains 
clinging together and the surface fric- 
tion overcoming the force of gravity. 
The usual answer is a blow froma sledge- 
hammer. This damages the bin, takes 
time and holds-up production. 

The real answer is a Cleveland Vibra- 
tor. The constant joggling from a Cleve- 
land Vibrator keeps the grain in motion 
and prevents arching. Bins aren't dam- 
aged, no time is lost and things move 
smoothly. 


Write for literature and prices 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
2793-10 Climton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


| 
Feeds Laying Down The 
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| 
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Wirthmore Head Reviews Diversification 


WALTHAM, MASS.—At a recent | 
series of sales meetings, Granville M. 
Bond, president of Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., reviewed the development of 
new “non-feed” products now being | 
sold through company-owned stores 
and by independent Wirthmore deal- 
ers. 

Mr. Bond said these products in- 


clude building supplies, hardware, 
lumber, lawn and garden supplies, 
seeds, fertilizers and a variety of 


products under Wirthmore’s “Big-W”’ | 
brand. He pointed out that Wirth- 
more plans an aggressive program of 
expansion into other lines “that fit 
into our established pattern of dis- 
tribution through feed dealers.” 

He stressed that this will not af- 
fect Wirthmore’s long-time policy of | 
providing a complete range of farm | 
feeds and service, but will enable its | 
dealers to increase sales and margins | 
in order to improve their profit pic- | 


tures. 
Plans for Wirthmore’s fall dairy 


feed promotions, which will feature 


| Wirthmore’s all-pelleted feeds and a 


new calf feeding program, were out- 
lined by E. A. Sypher, director of 
dairy sales. “A new lower-priced but 


| improved Hi-Ener-G 16 poultry feed 


will spearhead the fall poultry pro- 
gram,” according to Larry Peterson, 
poultry sales director. A comprehen- 
sive promotional program to back up 
these sales efforts was outlined by 
E. S. Moore, advertising director. 

The meetings were held in Fram- 
ingham and Chicopee, Mass.; Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; Concord, N.H.; Waterville, 
Maine; Scranton, Pa., and Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Personnel promotions and an- 
nouncement of a system of new sales 
areas highlighted the meeting pro- 
grams. Robert Emmons is general 
manager of Wirthmore’s new feed 
marketing division, and John Schuhle 
is general manager of the diversified 
products division, both located here. 

New promotions include: Guy Ry- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


an, Concord, N.H., from plant mana- 
ger to area sales manager, covering 
New Hampshire and northeastern 
Massachusetts; Frank Collingwood, 
Burlington, Vt., from district sales 
manager to area sales manager, cov- 
ering northern Vermont and north- 
eastern New York; F. James Wright, 
Randolph, Vt., from store supervisor 
to area sales manager in central and 
southern Vermont; Mark C. Dever- 
eux to division sales manager in To- 
ledo, Ohio; Sumner A. Claverie to 
division sales manager in New Eng- 
land; George Enderly to division sales 
manager in Olean, N.Y.; Edward 
Button, Fostoria, Ohio, from live- 
stock sales and service to district 
sales manager in central and north- 
ern Ohio; Chester Sim, Danville, Pa., 
from district sales manager to assist- 
ant division sales manager, Olean, 
N.Y.; George Vernooy, Tunkhannock, 
Pa., from livestock sales and service 
to district sales manager, and Robert 
Tuman, Honesdale, Pa., from store 
salesman to livestock sales and serv- 
ice. 


A Major Breakthrough in Moisture Testing! 


Recent discoveries in electronics have resulted 
in a raoisture tester that tests all grains direct- 
ly, quickly and accurately. Only the Burrows 
you 


Moisture Recorder offers 


advantages. 


Accurate—Balanced electronic circuit is self- 


adjusting. 


No charts—Direct moisture percentage read- 
ing on a lighted dial. Human errors eliminated. 


Automatic temperature correction 
rate temperature tests. 


all these 


Fast—Complete reading in 5 seconds. 


Printed tickets—Moisture percentage can be 
printed on scale ticket automatically. 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction—Patented 


test cell adjusts for all variations. 


Large 250 gram sample. 


No sepa- 


10 day free trial. 


Liberal trade-in allowance. 


For complete information write, wire or phone— 


| Darby, Vanderbilt 


BROILER SUPPLY FLOCK 
PLACEMENTS OFF 16% 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 
ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading 
primary breeders totaled 2,049,000 
chicks during September, down 16% 
from the 2,429,000 of a year earlier 
but 38% more than September, 1959, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Total placements (domestic plus 
exports) were reported at 2,242,000 
compared to 2,641,000 a year earlier. 
Domestic placements of pullet chicks 
by leading primary breeders during 
the first nine months of 1961 totaled 
24,582,000—8% more than during the 
same period of 1960. 

The primary breeders included in 
this report account for a very large 
percentage of total supply of replace- 
ment pullets for broiler hatchery 
supply flocks, the department said. 
Sales of replacement pullets by these 
breeders provide an indication of the 
potential number of pullets available 
for addition to hatchery egg supply 
flocks several months before the pul- 
lets will actually move into the flocks, 
it was explained. 


Virginia Nutrition 
Program Planned 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — Discussions 
by nutrition scientists and educators 
will be featured at the Land Grant 


Centennial Conference on Nutrition 
to be held at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Nov. 3-4. 


The conference will feature as a 
companion event the dedication of the 
new million dollar VPI biochemistry 
and nutrition building. 

Subjects to be covered at the con- 
ference include nutritional needs of 
man, animal nutrition research, food 
processing, food additives and their 


relation to human nutrition and 
health, and other topics. 
Speakers will include Dr. R. W. 


Engel, head, VPI department of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition; Dr. W. J. 
University school 


| of medicine; Dr. W. W. Griffith, Uni- 


versity of California medical school; 


| Dr. C. G. King, the Nutrition Founda- 
| tion; Dr. L. A. Maynard, Cornell Uni- 


versity; Dr. F. S. Draft, National In- 
Stitute of Health; and Dr. Paul 
Gyorgy, University of Pennsylvania 
school of medicine. 

Many discussion leaders from uni- 
versities, public health agencies, and 
private industry will also be present. 

Joint sponsors of the event are the 
National Dairy Council, the Nutrition 
Foundation, and the VPI agricultural 
experiment station. 

Participating in the building dedi- 
cation will be representatives of the 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
National Institute of Health. 


BRAND 
PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


Yields Better Eggs More Digestible 
©@ Whiter and Cleaner 
At your favorite feed dealer 


WHITE SHELL CO. 


a division of 


Houdaille-Span, Inc. 


Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. 
177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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Enzymes are not new... enzymes that work ate 


HERE ARE SOME FACTS ABOUT 


—, ® 
> 
b => 


Patent Pending 


Nopgro is most beneficial in 


low protein high fibre rations 


where the protein level is 10.5% or less 


AND NOW THAT NOPGRO IS OUT OF THE 
LABORATORY-AND INTO THE FEEDLOT 


here are three rules of thumb for your consideration 


1. Feeding Nopgro increases gains by 0.25 lb. per 
head, per day. 


z It takes gains of only 0,02 Ib. per head, per day, 
to pay for Nopgro. 


3. In 82% of the last 17 field trials, Nopgro 
brought extra profits averaging $2.90 for every 60c 
spent for Nopgro. 


Find out more about Nopgro, the feed additive for 
this decade. Let us prove to you that low-protein 
rations, with just a pinch of Nopgro, will perform 
as well as medium-protein rations . . . or better. 
Fill in and mail the coupon. 


OCTOBER « 


Nopco Chemical Company 
Newark, N.J. 


Please send me your round-up of facts about Nopgro. 


Company name 


Address 


City, zone, state 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
® 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Richmond, Calif. ¢ Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. ¢ Corbeil, France e Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin,calcium pantothenate, 
enzymes and other products 


| 

| 
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Purdue University: 


In laying rations there were no differ- 
ences between the soft phosphate and di- 
calcium phosphate groups noted. 

Soft Phosphate can be used satisfactorily 
for replacement stock. 

It is economically feasible to use soft 
phosphate and at the present time rations 
can be supplemented with soft phosphate 
in place of dicalcitum phosphate at lower 
costs. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


media, pennsylvania 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


Turkey Breeder Flocks’ Heavy 
Hens to Be Steady; Lights Down 


WASHINGTON — Turkey breeder 
flock owners in 15 of the most im- 
portant turkey production states ex- 
pect to hold about the same number 
of heavy breed hens but 24% fewer 
light breed hens at the beginning of 
the 1962 hatching season than re- 
tained a year earlier. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture states that these states account- 
ed for 81% of all turkey breeder hens 
on hand Jan. 1, 1961. The department 
points out that breeders plan to have 
18% more heavy white breed hens 
but 8% fewer bronze and other heavy 
breeds than in 1961. 

USDA noted that testings for pul- 
lorum disease July through Septem- 
ber, 1961, were down 1% from the 
same period last year for heavy 


] 


LINSEED 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


OIL MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


TWAW 110 


comme ss Tew 
mont TRAN 10.5% 


for 
PREMIUM RESULTS 


at the market place 
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breeds and down 44% for lights. Test- 
ings of heavy white breeds in this 
period were up 20%, nearly offset- 
ting a decrease of 16% in bronze 
and other heavy breeds. 

Previous years’ Oct, 1 intentions to 
hold heavy breed hens compared with 
the changes in number of hens on 
hand in the U.S. the following Jan. 1 
were: Oct. 1, 1956, intentions, 16% 
increase, following Jan. 1, 15% in- 
crease; in 1957, intentions, 4% de- 
crease, Jan. 1, 8% decrease; in 1958, 
intentions, 7% increase, Jan. 1, 7% 
increase; in 1959, intentions, 2% de- 
crease, Jan. 1, 5% decrease; and in 
1960, intentions, 26% increase, Jan. 1, 
30% increase. 

Breeders in California report that 
their present intentions are to re- 
tain 90% more heavy white breeder 
hens than last year. This 90% in- 
crease accounts for most of the 18% 
increase in heavy whites recorded in 
the national total. 

Breeders indicated decreases for 
other heavy breed hens in nine states, 
ranging from 5% in both New York 
and Pennsylvania to 25% in Missouri. 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Michigan and Ohio 
expect increases in other heavy hold- 
ings of 20, 7, 5 and 2% respectively, 
while Wisconsin and Oregon expect 


| about the same numbers as last year. 


The two most important states in the 
population of light breed hens, Vir- 
ginia and Minnesota, expect to re- 
duce holdings of lights by 25 and 15%, 
respectively. 


TABLE 1. Turkey Breeder Hen Intentions 
1962 Hatching Season 
Intentions to hold turkey 
breeder hens at beginning 
of 1962 season as % 
of holdings a year earlier 


Beltsville 


Heavy breeds 


Heavy Bronze & & other 
State white other heavy light 
% % % 

New York ..... 100 95 . 
Pennsylvania 90 95 90 

100 102 80 
Michigan ...... 98 105 
Wisconsin ...... 98 100 
Minnesota ..... 99 92 85 
es 80 107 85 
Missouri ....... 130 7s 85 
Virginia ....... 92 83 75 
So. Carolina ... ° 80 ba 
Oklahoma ..... 109 120 67 
100 90 40 
Washington .... 80 
Oregon ........ 130 100 75 
California ...... 190 90 80 

Total 15 states 18 92 76 

*Not shown to avoid disclosing individual 
operation. 
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ive way to control cocci.” 
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During the last five years coccidiosis has 


serious problem. 
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= Babcock is one of 
merica’s leading 
breeders. His Babcock 
Bessies and Bonnies 
have long been noted 


for their profit-maki 
t-making 
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To CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
ADDS THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


TO BROILERS. 


= CORN COMPANY 


7I7 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Floor-Mounted 


TWO SECTION SIFTER 


Now—a floor-mounted two section sifter that is sanitary— 
durable and economical. Has a steel box, unit type base with 
individual motor drive. All component parts are engineered for 
long, trouble-free service. Speed and throw are adjustable to 


meet the requirements of your stock. 


Write for information, 
specifications and prices 
on all Nor-Vell products. 
‘“'e will custom build to 
nit your requirements. 


= 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE is 
spelled with capital letters at Farm 
Services, Inc., Glasgow, Ky. 

And ... it should be, for service 
is the key that has unlocked the door 
to what promises to be a bright fu- 
ture for the feed dealership formed 
just two years ago. 

Farm Services located in the Glas- 
gow area because, as V. H. Bucking- 
ham, its secretary and operating 
head, puts it, “Here was a tremen- 
dous potential not only for dairy and 
beef, but for feeder pig operations. 
On the many small farms where it is 
difficult to succeed through general 
farming, a feeder pig operation offers 
a chance to specialize and earn a 
good living.” 

As a service to local agriculture, 
Farm Services has promoted the 
bringing into the area of meat type 
gilts .. . thereby helping to diversify 
farming operations. 

Since the program began, many 
producers have upgraded their hog 
program in terms of numbers, facili- 
ties, feeding and management, Mr. 
Buckingham reports. To encourage 
the practice of good management, 
Farm Services will put a boar on 
loan with customers who follow ap- 
proved management recommenda- 
tions. Most farmers sell their feeder 
pigs at 40-50 Ib. to northern feeders. 

Balanced Feeding Plan 

One of the men behind Farm Serv- 
ices is Dr. J. J. Crouch, a highly re- 
garded local veterinarian, who, 
“thought it would contribute to agri- 
culture locally to have a dealer who 
would offer a sound, nutritionally bal- 
anced feeding program with good 
management and service follow- 
through. I had been called on to 
treat too many cases which were just 
plain nutritional starvation,” Dr. 
Crouch added. 

Farm Services, a Master Mix deal- 
ership, now serves customers over a 
20-mile radius and finds that business 
has increased over four times since 
the mill opened in August of 1959. 
Despite a particular interest in feeder 
pigs, present business is well diversi- 
fied, being approximately one-third 
layers, one-third dairy and beef and 
one-third hog. Over half of the feed 
is delivered in bulk. 

A grain bank program is one of 
the service features offered by the 
new dealership. Boasting 43,000 bu. 
storage, including a 40,000 bu. crib 
for ear corn, Farm Services finds the 
grain bank has a lot of appeal to 
dairy and beef customers. 

“Tt saves the farmer’s time in the 
busy season to be able to just tele 
phone us and order his grain mixed 
with concentrates and delivered,” 
Mr. Buckingham said. “Besides, our 
storage facility helps to provide some 
needed storage space, since a lot of 
farmers don’t have enough space for 


DEFINITE FEEDS 


SERVICES 


New Kentucky Feed Mill Finds 
Service to Agriculture Pays Off 


By Special Correspondent 


all the corn they'd like to keep on 
hand.” 

The small mountain of corn cobs 
generated by the ear corn shelling 
process presents another opportunity 
for Farm Services, which finds them 
in demand for chicken litter, gar- 
dens and bulking feeds. 

The Right Facilities 

A large part of service is having 
the right facilities, the firm’s owners 
feel. The new mili and its equipment 
are the pride of Farm Services’ own- 
ers, Mr. Buckingham; Dr. J. J. 
Crouch; Dr. Nelson Pott; Charles, 
Harry and William Johnson, and 
Kenneth Garmon. 

The modern mill is of pole con- 
struction and aluminum siding. The 
roof is also of aluminum with panel 
lights in the ceiling. 

At the heart of the mill operation 
are two 2-ton weigh mixers and one 
J. B. molasses blender. There is a 
20 in. hammermill with a drag-type 


GRAIN BANK—This new pole-type 
building has a capacity of 40,000 bu. 
of ear corn storage for Farm Serv- 
ices’ grain bank program. 


CONCENTRATES—tThis bag convey- 
or is used at Farm Services, Inc., in 
stacking concentrates on the mill 
warehouse floor for use in feed man- 
ufacturing and custom mixing oper- 
ations. 


GES" for DEFINITE NEEDS 


MILL BUILDING —Shown here in front of the Farm Services, Inc., mill 
building are V. H. Buckingham, left, manager, and Kenneth Garmon, who is 


| in charge of sales and service. 
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conveyor and truck hoist. In addi- 
tion, a 16 in. J. B. hammermill is 
being added to help handle the grow- 
ing business and further speed up 
service. With the firm’s active grain 
bank program, the corn sheller is a 
busy piece of equipment. 

Located at the mill is grain stor- 
age space for 3,000 bu. equipped with 
bucket elevators. In addition, there 
are holding bins for 24 tons of fin- 
ished feed, with an auger system 
from mixers to bins. 

Two truck dumps and a set of 40 
ft. scales are in constant use by 
company and customer trucks. 

A lot of progress in two years? 
“Yes, it is, and there’s a lot of oppor- 
tunity for future growth,” comments 
Mr. Buckingham. 

“We're counting on moving ahead 
with a sound, nutritionally balanced 
feeding program, fast service on cus- 
tom grinding, lots of service to cus- 
tomers on better feeding, manage- 
ment and breeding .. . plus the word 
of mouth advertising that comes from 
doing a good job for the farmer.” 


Large Gains Foreseen 
In Southern California 
Poultry, Beef Fields 


LOS ANGELES — Continued 
growth of agriculture in southern 
California, with large gains in pro- 
duction of milk, eggs, poultry and 
beef is predicted by the agricultural 
committee of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The committee sur- 
veyed the 12 counties of the southern 
part of the state in a study of exist- 
ing and future farming conditions. 

It reports that the poultry and egg 
industry is expected to experience a 
“real boom” during the next 20 years. 
Production of eggs is expected to in- 
crease by at least 40% by 1980 and a 
50% increase in production of broil- 
ers and fryers is expected during the 
same period. Nearly two thirds of the 
fryers and broilers consumed in Cali- 
fornia come from these southern Cali- 
fornia counties now. 

Cattle Feeding 

Most of the expansion expected in 
the beef cattle industry will be in 
the fattening of cattle in feedlots, the 
report states. About 60% more cattle 
were marketed from area feedlots in 
1960 than in 1950, it was pointed out. 

The cattle feeding business is ex- 
pected to continue its growth mainly 
in Kern, Tulare and Imperial coun- 
ties. San Diego, Riverside and San 
Bernardino counties will see a surge 
of interest in feeding dairy beef, 
culled from the vastly expanded dairy 
herds expected in the area. 

Two important factors may limit 
growth of the cattle feeding industry 
in Southern California, says the re- 
port. One is the rising cost of trans- 
portation. Cattle and feed must be 
shipped into the area, and any serious 
rise in transportation costs could 
force a cutback in the industry. 

The other, that of restrictive zon- 
ing by the cities in the area, has al- 
ready cropped up to trouble feedlot 
operators. This problem could become 
quite serious during the next few 
years through further encroachment 
of cities on the farming area, it was 
pointed out. 

Dairying is one of Southern Cali- 
fornia,’s most important industries. 
Although Los Angeles County has 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
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been the top dairy county in the na- 

tion for many years, zoning is bound 

to force a reduction of dairying in the 

Los Angeles metropolitan area, and 

bring about a relocation of the indus- 

try to the outlying counties. 
Production 

Production per acre and production 
per animal unit will also undoubtedly 
increase during the next two decades 
—as California growers will be work- 
ing at the task of supplying food and 
fibre for 7,430,000 additional Califor- 
nians by 1980, almost double present 
population. 

At the present time, agriculture in 
the 12 southeran California counties 
included in the survey, pumps ap- 
proximately $1,747,800,000 into the 
economy of the state each year. This 
makes the projected increases even 
more impressive, particularly since 
yields and cash return should rise 
even more than the increased acre- 
age expected, the report concludes. 

The 12 counties considered in the 
forecast are: Los Angeles, Imperial, 
Kern, Kings, Orange, Riverside, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, San Luis Ob- 
ispo, Santa Barbara, Tulare and Ven- 
tura. Los Angeles and Orange coun- 
ties, where agricultural acreage has 
been cut in half by subdivisions and 
industrial demands for land, will see 
a further reduction in agricultural 
acreage—but acreage increases in 
other areas will more than make up 
for this drop. 


Ad Merge 


OMAHA — Buchanan-Thomas and 
the Dow Co., Inc., Omaha adver- 
tising agencies, have merged, effec- 
tive Nov. 1. 

Robert E. Savage, president of 
Buchanan-Thomas, will be president 
of the new firm, to be known as 
Savage-Dow, Inc. John H. Dow, who 
heads the Dow Company, will be ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Other officers are Jack Hultgren, 
vice president and account executive; 
John D. Andrews, vice president and 
art director, and Harvey E. Roff- 
man, vice president and merchandis- 
ing director. 


PURCHASES MINNESOTA FIRM 

OLIVIA, MINN.—Cyril Keltgen, 
Redwood Falls, Minn., has purchased 
the interest of his brother, Glenn, 
in the Keltgen Feed and Mill, Olivia. 
The business name of the firm will 
be Olivia (Minn.) Feed Service. Fred 
Evermann, employed by the firm 
since it was started five years ago, 
will be manager. The sale of Purina 
feeds and custom mixing and grind- 
ing will be continued. 
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Tomide Helps Other Medicines Work Better... Faster! 


lomide Is a New Concept in the Treatment 
of Respiratory Disease 


1OMIDE TREATS THE BIRD, NOT THE DISEASE—Gland-O- 
Lac’s IOMIDE hastens the liquefaction and elimination of pus, 
mucus and other exudates that result from respiratory disease. 
Used with antibiotics or other drugs, IOMIDE offers a complete 
treatment—antibiotics kill the disease organisms... IOMIDE’S 
systemic iodide therapy clears up after-effects of the disease. 
Danger of reinfection is reduced, high death and condemnation 
losses are avoided, birds regain health and normal rate of growth 
more quickly. Gland-O-Lac’s IOMIDE is inexpensive, palatable, 
soluble in water and can be used in automatic watering systems. 
For full details on this new concept in treating respiratory dis- 
eases, write the Gland-O-Lac Company or see your 
Gland-O-Lac serviceman. 


You can depend on 


GLAND-O2LAG 


for progress in medication! 


The Gland-O-Lac Company...Omaha, Nebr. 
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FEED DOESN’T BRIDGE 


in the NEW Chore*Boy Bulk Feed Bin! 


Bridging—a serious trouble with many bulk feed bins—is a 
thing of the past. Chore-Boy’s exclusive steel-mesh belt de- 
livery keeps feed moving steadily through the entire area of 
the bottom hopper opening . . . feed at sides of bin keeps 
moving down, eliminates places for bridges to form. Developed 
for use with world-famous Chore-Boy Herringbone milking- 
Feeding-Handling System, this new bulk feed bin and its revo- 
lutionary flexible auger has been proven in all kinds of farm 
operations all over North America .. . 
‘ IN ADDITION to the Bulk Feed Bin, 
Chore*Boy provides a complete line of feed system components. 


other feeding systems. 


Write for free Feed Systems brochure. 


EXCLUSIVE! Flexible Auger goes around corners! 


in poultry, hog and 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Buy and Sell 
through 
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FEEDSTUFFS: 


One source of power carries 
feed anywhere .. . up, down, 
around the corner! Chore-Boy 
Flexible Auger requires no 
extra power, no right-angle 
transfer equipment. Outside, 
Flexible Auger carries feed 
from bulk bin to barn. Inside, 


Use indoors or out. 
Strong fiberglass 
construction. 


this revolutionary unit may be 
installed to carry feed to man- 
gers, feed troughs, etc. Tested 
in use in many different ap- 
plications, Chore-Boy Flexible 
Auger is simple, economical, 
reliable, requires very little 
power to operate. 

BE SURE to get all the facts 
on Chore-Boy's new Bulk Feed 
Bin and Flexible Auger, along 
with Feed Systems Compon- 
ents help build your 
profits! 


Chore Boy 


Mfg. Co. 


Division of Golay & Co., Inc. 


* Cambridge City, Ind. 
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Conference Told Formulation 
To Be More Exacting, Efficient 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—In three 
to 10 years the term “protein” will 
be obsolete, and nutritionists will 
speak in terms of specific quantities 
of each am.no acid much as the vita- 
min B complex has been broken down. 

That was the prediction made by 
Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of 
Arkansas, during the Arkansas For- 
mula Feed Conference (Feedstuffs, 
Oct. 14, page 12). 

Other topics included: Energy- 
amino acid relationships in formulas 
for breeding hens; CRD prevention in 
chickens and turkeys; high energy 
rations for ruminants; utilization of 
roughages in beef cattle; the vitamin 
A problem in ruminant rations; pro- 
tein levels for swine, and the value 
of a laboratory to a feed manufac- 
turer. 

s on the various talks pre- 
sented follow: 

AMINO ACID BALANCE IN 
BROILER FORMULAS — Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, professor of animal nu- 
trition, University of Arkansas, told 
the group that in three to 10 years 
nutritionists will speak in terms of 
specific quantities of each amino acid 
rather than of protein level. He said 
that the protein moiety will be broken 
down much as the B-vitamin com- 
plex has been. 

“There is no question but that for- 
mulation will be more exacting and 
more efficient. The bird will be able 
to use greater levels of energy with 
no increase in total dietary nitrogen. 
There will, however, be a much bet- 
ter balance in the components which 
supply the nitrogen in today’s formu- 
las.” 

Dr. Stephenson recalled the infor- 
mal discussion at California in 1960 
during which Dr. Laurent Michaud 
of Merck & Co. suggested the use of 
a line graph on which each amino 
acid was platted in relation to other 
amino acids as well as to the total 
energy of the ration. This graph he 
referred to as a “silhouette.” 

“This is by no means the only way 
through which these ingredients 
could be listed, but it is perhaps the 
simplest and clearest of the methods 
currently proposed. It was pointed 
out at this time that if the ideal sil- 
houette could be obtained, the feed 
manufacturer would be able to supply 
poultry formulas containing any giv- 
en magnitude of energy.” 

He continued: “During the last 
year research workers at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas have conducted 
several feeding trials in an attempt 
to obtain a more perfect silhouette. 
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Various amino acid combinations and 
various energy levels have been stud- 
ied. 

“Diets have been formulated which 
would produce a 3-lb. bird (average 
both sexes) in six and one-half weeks 
with a feed conversion of 1.6 lb. of 
feed per pound of gain. These for- 
mulas contained appreciable supple- 
mentary amounts of methionine, ly- 
sine, arginine and glycine. 

“As will be noted, some of these 
amino acids are not currently avail- 
able in feed grade form; thus the 
price of adding them would be pro- 
hibitive. For this reason, if for no 
other, the rations which have pro- 
duced more efficient results are not 
economically feasible to use in the 
field. There is, however, good likeli- 
hood that many of these amino acids 


will be much cheaper when feed grade 
materials are available.” 

Dr. Stephenson did say that it ap- 
pears that lysine and arginine may 
be the keys. 

ENERGY-AMINO ACID RELA- 
TIONSHIPS IN FORMULAS FOR 
BREEDING HENS—This topic was 
discussed by Darreil B. Bragg, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. Previous work 
at Arkansas has shown that the pro- 
tein requirement was greater than 
13% but not more than 195% of 
the breeder diet, he said. Other re- 
cent studies indicated that 5% fat 
added to the diet improved feed effi- 
ciency, with the required level rang- 
ing between 0.463 and 0.488% of the 
diet when hens were maintained on 
semi-purified diets. 

“In order to fulfill the demands 
for broiler replacements, a breeder 
ration that will increase egg produc- 
tion and efficiency of feed utilization 
is becoming increasingly important,” 
Mr. Bragg said. “Therefore a study 
was designed to test the effect of ly- 
sine, fat and protein on the repro- 


ductive performance of the breeder 
hen.” 

Twelve diets were formulated that 
included three levels of protein (13, 
16.25 and 19.5%), two levels of fat 
(0 and 10%), and two supplemental 
levels of lysine (0 and 0.1%). These 
treatments were integrated in all 
possible combinations with practical- 
type diets. Each diet was fed during 
a five-month feeding trial to three 
pens of 25 White Rock pullets and 
two Vantress White Cornish males. 
The criteria for measurements were 
egg production (hen-day basis), feed 
efficiency (pounds feed/dozen eggs), 
percent mortality, percent fertility 
and percent hatchability of fertile 
eggs. 

“The data from this trial indi- 
cates,” Mr. Bragg said, “that opti- 
mum egg production and feed effi- 
ciency were maintained with 16.25% 
dietary protein. No improvement in 
egg production was noted with the 
feeding of high energy diets although 
feed efficiency was improved. The ad- 
dition of 0.1% lysine to the diet im- 


Hy-Line layers rank first in 3 of the first 6 official Random Sample 
Tests completed in 1961. (Of all tests announced prior to Sept. 1) 


Hy-Line 934-H ranks first in income over feed and chick costs in 
the Arizona, North Carolina and Texas tests. 


Hy-Line is a registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co. Hy-Line is the brand name; the number (and letter) identifies the variety. 
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proved both egg production and feed 
efficiency at all protein levels fed. 
The improvement in both production 
and feed efficiency appeared to be 
greater with hens fed 16.25 and 
19.5% protein. 

“Therefore, the assumption was 
that either the natural lysine level 
of the low protein basal was suffi- 
cient to balance the amino acids of 
that diet, or that 0.1% supplemental 
lysine was too low to produce a re- 
sponse. 

“The response due to treatment on 
fertility and hatchability was incon- 
sistent and presented no definite pat- 
tern. Livability was improved with 
hens fed 19.5% protein, whereas mor- 
tality was increased when hens were 
fed 10% fat 

“The conclusion, then, is that while 
no significant difference was detect- 
ed for treatment, the above trends 
were observable; and thus the ‘tools’ 
for investigation of amino acid re- 
quirements in breeder hen diets are 
still in the formative stage—extreme- 


ly interesting, but not as yet fully 
developed,” Mr. Bragg concluded. 

CRD PREVENTION IN CHICK- 
ENS AND TURKEYS —Dr. E. H. 
Peterson, University of Arkansas, 
was prevented by illness from pre- 
senting his talk on CRD prevention. 
In his talk printed in the transcript, 
he noted that with chickens, the best 
that can be done is to reduce losses 
as much as possible through atten- 
tion to: 

(1) Care of hatchery flocks’ health 
including brooding and rearing care, 
effective vaccinations, nutrition and 
general management. Outbreaks of 
CRD should be treated promptly. 
Chicks hatched during CRD out- 
breaks will show poor livability and 
be of inferior quality. 

(2) Effective vaccination programs 
in broilers with special reference to 
Newcastle disease. 

(3) Good management practices 
with special attention to the brooding 
period. 

(4) Proper use of antibiotics or 


vention of CRD outbreaks. 

Dr. Peterson discussed proposals 
for eradicating PPLO from chicken 
breeders. The blood test program has 
not been successful for CRD, he 
It is useful, he said, only for 
flocks. Pre-in- 


noted 
locating non-infected 
cubation dipping of eggs in certain 

antibiotic solutions under specified | 
conditions is said to destroy PPLO | 


other drugs for the treatment or pre- 


organisms within the egg. The pro- 
cedure, however, is experimental at 
the present time, he said. No method 


has yet been devised for stopping the 
egg transmission of PPLO by the use 
of antibiotics. Work, however, con- 
tinues, and there is considerable hope 
for eventual success. The vaccination 
of birds against CRD has been un- 
successful. 

Turning to turkeys, Dr. Peterson 
said that “experience in several 
states has demonstrated that the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of CRD 
turkey 

Success, 


or infectious-sinusitis-free 
breeding stock is 
however, depends upon the willing- 


possible. 


Des Moines, lowa 


“Sure, I'll tell you why Hy-Line Chicks 
are worth the difference... 


I’m in the business to make money. [| figure 
that Hy-Line layers will give me more egg 
income. Oh, I've looked around. 
other major brands, but Hy-Line layers lay 
more eggs. The eggs grade out a high per- 
cent of large eggs. Hy-Line hens live better, 
too. When you come right down to it, Hy-Line 
chicks are a better buy than cheaper birds.” 
Comments like these which tell of the extra 
income potential of Hy-Line Layers have a 
sound basis. In a 2-year average of official 
—. Random Sample Tests ending in 1959 and 

| 1960, the Hy-Line 934-C Layers earned 29 
cents per bird more income over feed and 
chick costs than the 9 leading competitive 
layers in tests where 934-C and the other 
layers were entered both years. The 934-C 
averaged 16 more eggs per pullet housed 
on .3 Ib. less feed per dozen eggs. Even 
more important, Hy-Line tests show the 
newer 934 Series layers are superior to the 
934-C. That’s why your feed customers stand 
a better chance of earning more egg income 
when you recommend Hy-Line chicks. 
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ness of the operator to follow 
through with every phase of a com- 
plete program including the depopu- 
lation of infected bird groups, dis- 
infections and clean-up of premises, 
and maintenance of disease - free 
groups in rigid isolation from all oth- 
er birds including the hatching, 
brooding, rearing and adult periods.” 

HIGH ENERGY RATIONS FOR 
RUMINANTS—Dr. R. B. Grainger of 


Monsanto reviewed much of the work 
| that has been done with high energy 
| rations for finishing slaughter cattle. 


He questioned what is meant by 
“high energy” rations for steers. ‘““The 
terms all-concentrate, high-concen- 
trate or low-roughage are not really 
high energy compared with an all 
concentrate plus added fat,” he com- 
mented. 

All barley or corn and cob meal 
rations have approximately 70 therms 
net energy per 100 lb., Dr. Grainger 
said. “In a recent study conducted 
by our research group, the energy 
level of the 70 therm rations was 
raised to 81 therms by the addition 


| of acidulated soap stocks. In the 


study a 2 x 2 factorial of energy and 
protein indicated no differences in 
gain, but an improved feed efficien- 
cy on high energy, 11% protein ra- 
tion.” 

In another study done in 1959, a 
corn-soybean meal ration containing 
25% protein was fed to steers, Dr. 
Grainger continued. The corn-soy ra- 
tion and the corn-soy, tallow, alfalfa 
hay ration were isocaloric, about 75 
therms per 100 lb. In all cases the 
addition of energy improved gain and 
improved feed efficiency and the ad- 
dition of roughage decreased gains 
and decreased feed efficiency. 

In conclusion, Dr. Grainger raised 
these questions: ‘““What is the caloric 
limit for feeding steers? Is 11% pro- 
tein limiting on truly high energy 
rations? Will other nutrients become 


| limiting?” 


“It remains that relative ingredi- 


| ent costs balanced against perform- 
| ance will determine how high the 
| energy density of a particular ration 
| for steers should be. The main value 


of the high energy system is the flex- 


| ibility the feeder may have in feed 


formulation,” he said. 

UTILIZATION OF ROUGHAGES 
IN BEEF CATTLE RATIONS—Dr. 
M. L. Ray of Arkansas discussed the 
utilization of roughages in beef cat- 
tle rations. 

“As the human population in 
America continues to grow, competi- 
tion will undoubtedly become greater 
between man and the various farm 
species for certain of the feedstuffs, 
particularly the cereal grains. Thus, 
to capitalize on the ruminant diges- 
tive system, and to utilize satisfac- 


| torily vast acreages in our country 
| suitable only for the production of 
| pasture and forage crops, roughages 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bewman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 
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SCHOLARSHIP CHECK—Henry Niemeyer, outgoing president, Arkansas 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., presents a $1,000 scholarship check to the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Animal Industry Club on behalf of the association. Receiving 
the check for the club are: William Vangilder, club president, and Larry Smith- 
son. The presentation was made at a chicken barbeque during the 11th an- 
nual Arkansas Formula Feed Conference held on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Sept. 28 and 29. 


should probably be the major con- 
stituents of beef cattle rations in this 
state and others.” 

Then Dr. Ray listed 10 different 
commercial production programs for 
Arkansas. “It is noticeable that 
roughages are indicated as the major 
feed constituents in all except the 
drylot finishing of beef steers and 
heifers. In this program, roughages 
may make up one-third of the ration 
or less depending upon the degree of 
mechanization that the feedlot has 
achieved.” 

The question may be asked, Dr. 
Ray continued, “Why do beef cattle 
producers continue to worry with 
problems of roughages in their ra- 
tions when their handling often is so 
difficult due to their bulky nature, 
etc.?” The reason is that cost per 
pound of digestible nutrients is usu- 
ally much less in roughages than in 
concentrates, he said. 

Dr. Ray urged feed manufacturers 
to supply the supplements to rough- 
ages for the various cattle feeding 
programs. 


For that 


sieek new coat... 


. . . include Seagram Solubles 


in your Dog Feeds 


Dogs like it! Nature seems to guide them to dog food enriched with 
Seagram Sclubles for that sleek looking coat — a sign of a good diet and a healthy 
dog. This palatable, highly digestible supplement contains all of the 
important proteins, minerals and B-vitamins plus GFF*— vital growth factors — 
so important in a dog’s life. No supplement — within this price range 
— has all of these natural, nutritional benefits. You'll put more efficiency with 
greater economy in your dog feeds by including Seagram Solubles! 


GFF*— Grain Fermentation Factors 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC., Grain Products Division 
375 Park Avenue * New York 22, N.Y. 
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THE VITAMIN A PROBLEM IN 
RUMINANT RATIONS — The vita- 
min A problem was discussed by Dr. 
O. T. Stallcup, University of Arkan- 
sas. 
Recently as grain content of ra- 
tions has increased, vitamin A prob- 
lems have become more common, Dr. 
Stallcup said. 

The adequacy of a carotene-con- 
taining ration to maintain cattle in 
good vitamin A status will depend on 
(1) previous vitamin A status of the 
animal, (2) the amount of carotene 
present in the diet, (3) the digesti- 
bility of the carotene-containing in- 
gredients and (4) the efficiency of 
conversion of the carotene into vita- 
min A. 

But, continued Dr. Stallcup, the 
exact measurement of the vitamin A 
status of cattle is not easy. Also, 
there is evidence that a number of 
factors are implicated in the vitamin 
A problem. Among them he men- 
tioned the nitrate levels of ingested 
forage, phosphorus content of the ra- 
tion, an interrelationship between vi- 
tamin E and vitamin A, and between 
thyroid status and vitamin A as well 
as the energy level of the ration. 

“These facts bear out the follow- 
ing of which feed manufacturers and 
nutritionists must be aware,” Dr. 
Stalleup said: 

(1) The need for continued re- 
search on vitamin A and the factors 
influencing the vitamin A status of 
the animal. Research done many 
years ago under different conditions, 
with plant materials that are grown 
under conditions vastly different 
from those of today, does not suffice 
for the present. 

(2) All animals on feed should be 
checked for evidence of vitamin A 
deficiency. 

(3) The optimum level of supple- 
mentation for cattle on full feed from 
the standpoint of performance and 
economy of gain has not been well 
established. An interim recommenda- 
tion that appears reasonable would 
be the supplementation of rations 
high in energy and low in high qual- 
ity roughage with 10,000 to 30,000 
LU. of vitamin A daily or its equiva- 
lent in carotene. The level used de- 
pending on whether the ration con- 
tains minimal levels of carotene or 
if it is deficient or low in carotene. 


PROTEIN LEVELS FOR SWINE 
—This was the subject of a paper 
presented by Dr. P. R. Noland, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. In it he reviewed 
much of the work that has been done 
by various researchers. He made 
these points: 

(1) Some evidence exists which in- 
dicates that in certain situations 
N.R.C. recommended protein require- 
ments for growing and finishing swine 
are higher than necessary. 

(2) Seasonal differences exist in 
the protein requirements which in 
turn could be influenced by the over- 
all gaining potential of pigs. The 
faster gaining pigs in a summer test 
at Arkansas responded to higher pro- 
tein levels more than the slower 
gaining pigs fed in the winter test. 

(3) Performance of pigs in an Ar- 
kansas test fed a 12% protein ra- 
tion with a combination of bacitracin 
and neomycin was approximately the 
same as pigs fed a 15% protein ra- 
tion without the antibiotics. 

(4) In general, with good pasture, 
pigs can be furnished a ration con- 
taining about two units less protein 
than those fed in drylot. After 100 
lb., thrifty pigs with a good manage- 
ment program will make satisfactory 
gains when fed grain, vitamins, min- 
erals and good pasture. 

(5) In general, it appears that it 
is not necessary to add supplemen- 
tary lysine and/or methionine to a 
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corn-soybean meal type ration if the 
N.R.C. requirements are used as a 
basis for formulating rations for 
growing-finishing pigs. 

(6) Swine producers and feeders 
cannot make lean pigs if they do not 
have the necessary hereditary poten- 
tial for leanness, regardless of the 
protein level fed. 

(7) The protein need of 10 Ib. pigs 
is at least as great as the N.R.C. 
recommendation of 24%. Amino acid 
balance of the proteins is of utmost 
importance with pigs of this size. 

(8) The N.R.C. gestation-lactation 
recommendations for protein can be 


teamwork must not stifle individual 
initiative. 

More about the many research 
projects that are under way at Ar- 
kansas in the area of animal agricul- 
ture was presented by Dr. Warren 
Gifford, chairman, department of ani- 
mal science and veterinary medicine. 
He sketched the purposes of some 40 
individual projects. 

Others who participated in the pro- 
gram were Henry H. Niemeyer, Nie- 
meyer Grain Co., Inc., Little Rock, 
outgoing president of the Arkansas 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Pat Hen- 


Market specialist Lee Moyland at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Lee for 
soybean meal, all grains, rolled oats, 
B oat mill feed, & packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


reduced by at least two units if the | Ty, Jeff D. Brown & Co., Inc., Spring- 
sows have access to good pasture. dale, and Dr. Clifford Treat, Arkan- 


WHAT LABORATORY ANALY- sas Valley Industries, Inc., Darda- 
SES THE FEED MANUFACTURER nelle. Each acted as a chairman of 
SHOULD MAKE ON HIS FEED— | © °f the sessions. 

Dr. S. R. Johnson, MFA Milling Co., The conference was sponsored by 
Springfield, Mo., in his talk pointed | the university's department of ani- 
out the value of a laboratory to a mal industry and veterinary science, 
feed manufacturer. in cooperation with the Arkansas 

“The purpose of a feed manufac- Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the 
turer’s control laboratory is (1) to | Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
know that the incoming ingredients | Dr. Stephenson was chairman. 
are up to specifications and (2) to 
know that the formulas are being 
compounded and mixed properly in 
the mill,” he said. 

Ingredient specifications should be 
related to feeding value, the thing 
the ingredient is relied upon to sup- 
ply in the feed formula, he said. All 
ingredients should be bought on spec- 
ifications, with contract provisions 
for discounts below specifications. 

He said, “On the final feeds a 
trained mill inspector, with authority 
to stop production, should examine 
all feed as produced. Laboratory mi- 
croscopic inspection is helpful to de- 
termine approximate exactness of 
compounding, and to find contamina- 
tion, and may be done on certain : 
types of feed before being released 
for sale. It is too impractical and 
costly to await detailed chemical 
laboratory results before the feed is 
released. However, a frequent spot 
check, using a quick qualitative or 
semi-quantitative determination for 
presence of premix, can often be done 
before the feed is released, or on the 
day of release. This can be done by 
use of an easy-to-determine drug in 
the premix, the drug acting as a 
tracer.” 

“The tag guarantees, regardless of 
their importance, must be made and 
complied with. A feed manufacturer’s 
own laboratory helps him comply, re- 
duces extent of guarantee failure and 
citations from feed control officials, MOLASSES 
and increases their confidence in, and weds 
cooperation with, the feed manufac- me 
turer,” Dr. Johnson continued. 

“The smaller the feed manufactur- 
er’s volume, the greater the per-ton sai 
cost of laboratory operation. It may 
run from 20¢ to $1 per ton; 50¢ per 
ton is good for the average 20,000 ton 
annual volume feed mill. Initial cost 
varies widely, a reasonable equipment 


MODULAR DESIGN FITS MILL TO YOUR FLOOR PLAN 
cost for a two-man laboratory for a 
20,000 ton volume mill is $4,000- The balanced team of Daffin matched components can 
$5,000. be assembled in over 600 different arrangements. 
“Cash outlay costs don’t tell the One floor installation optional. 


whole story, the final savings more 
than ay the cost for the average IN OPERATION 3 DAYS AFTER DELIVERY 
manufacturer.” 
Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills, Your Daffin Mill is delivered complete. No millwrighting, 
no pits required . . . no extra cost for installing. Installa- 
tion supervised by a Daffin field engineer. 


Inc., Kansas City, and president of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., and Lloyd S. Larson, execu- 
tive vice president of the association, HIGH CAPACITY, ONE MAN OPERATION 
Any level of output, from custom grinding, mixing, 
molasses biending to as much as 100 tons per 8 hour 
day automated batch production. 


addressed the group briefly concern- 
MAKE MORE PROFIT. ORDER YOUR DAFFIN TODAY 


ing the Centennial Nutrition Con- 
ference to be held in Kansas City 

Increase your business within existing space. Turn out LEFT HAND FEED 7 
the best finished feed your customers ever had! 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Dannen Mills, Inc. DANNE 
Grain & Jobbing Division 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


_ 


8 of more than 600 Grrangements possible by new Daffin 
Packaged Feed Mills. Possible only with modular design! 


Oct. 23-25. They also presented to the 
university a copy of the new Feed 
Production Handbook. 

Dr. E. M. Cralley, director of the 
experiment station at Arkansas, out- 
lined the philosophy of research that 
prevails at the university. Teamwork 
is vitally important, he said, but this 


Get the complete story on Daffin Packaged Feed Plants. Write or call us for full information. 


G 
Seeprercor reo PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


MADE AND DISTRIBUTED BY SUPERIOR DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORPORATION 
Hopkins, Minnesota - Phone WEst 8-7654 
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Southeastern Production School 
Stresses Production Efficiency 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Special Correspondent 

ATHENS, GA. — Getting the most 
for each production dollar in this era 
of increased volume of feed took the 
spotlight at this year’s Southeastern 
Feed Production School. 

Held in the Center for Continuing 
Education on the University of 
Georgia campus here, the school was 
sponsored by the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn. in cooperation with 
the Feed Production School, Inc., 
Kansas City, and the poultry depart- 
ment of the university. 

Maintenance of mills in this day of 
automation is becoming a matter of 
prime importance and is worthy of 
more specific study in order to keep 
down operating costs, Bob Brunson, 


engineering department, Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis, emphasized. As 
automation grows so will the neces- 
sity of more expert maintenance serv- 
ice, and further, cost of maintenance 
is expected. to go up as man hours 
per ton of production decrease. 
Preventive Maintenance 

Further, a good preventive mainte- 
nance program is essential today 
when continued operation is neces- 
sary to keep pace with competition, 
he pointed out. 

Before World War II, there was a 
ratio of one maintenance man to 25 
people. Today this ratio stands at 
one for each 8 to 10 employees, he 
said. 

Mill executives might well look to 
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BUCKET ELEVATORS with 
capacities from 100 to 
25,000 bushels per hour. 


Built for grains, chemi- 
cals, fertilizer, seed, sand, 
gravel and feeds. 


SCREWLIFTS in lengths to 
fit your requirements 
with intake-hopper, mo- 
tor mount, V-belts and 
sheaves for head drives 
and deflectors. 


Mfg. in heights from 5’ 
to 30’, w/diameter from 
te 12". 


Drop-Bottom 
Mixers 


when you want 
to rise to meet 
the occasion... 


H & S GIVES 
YOU THAT 
SPECIAL LIFT 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED FOR 
GREATER STRENGTH... . 
ENGINEERED TO MEET YOUR 
NEEDS. 


Electrical 
and Manuva! 


STOLZ 


3521 HEMPHILL STREET * P.O. BOX 11217 © FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


the aircraft industries as an example 
of the benefits to be derived from 
good maintenance programs, it was 
pointed out. These industries have 
increased the frequencies of mainte- 
nance checks from every 100 hours to 
as low as every 30 hours, and it is 
paying them dividends, the speaker 
said. 

“Basically good preventive main- 
tenance consists of two things: (1) 
Major repairs to be anticipated and 
prevented and (2) minor discrepan- 
cies to be taken care of immediate- 
ly,” he said. 

Also, basically, general cleanliness 
is essential in the encouragement of 
good preventive maintenance. This 
tends to make noticeable worn parts 
and mis-alignments and, thus, wear 
can be reduced. Operators should be 
carefully trained to watch for irregu- 
larities and malfunctions which 
should be promptly called to the at- 
tention of the maintenance super- 
visor. 

“Most machine failures will give 
ample warning such as the odor of a 
burned out electrical insulation, the 
sound of loose buckets, the observa- 
tion or feel of unnatural vibrations, 
etc. Response to such warnings will 
mean less down time and repair ex- 
pense,”” Mr. Brunson said. 


Lubricating Restraint 


That the maintenance man is be- 
coming a figure of increasing impor- 
tance was stressed not only by Mr. 
Brunson, but also by Robert P. Ol- 
son, Jacobson Machine Works, Min- 
neapolis, who conducted a workshop 
on hammermills. He stressed that one 
maintenance man should be made re- 
sponsible for lubricating hammer- 
mills. No one else should attend to 
this task, he said, because the worst 
thing that can happen to a mill is a 
policy of being “grease happy” with 
a lubricating gun. 

“Grease is the only thing in the 
world that will create heat in bear- 
ings,” he said, in pointing out that 
nine out of ten mills are “over- 
greased.” When grease is observed 
running out, it is a sure sign of “over- 
greasing,” he said. If there is any 
doubt about how bearings and con- 
nections should be greased, the man- 
ufacturer should be contacted for a 
specification sheet for that particu- 
lar model and bearing. One manufac- 
turer, he said, recommended only a 
teaspoonful of grease a week. Some 
new motors having sealed bearings 
should be serviced on an annual basis. 
Generally, most boxes should be 
about one third full, he pointed out. 
Where it is necessary to flush out the 
lubricated points, it is advisable to 
use a good solvent recommended by 
the manufacturer. Gasoline should 
not be used because it has a tender- 
cy to dry out bearings, Mr. Olson 
said. 

Mr. Brunson went into detail in his 
lectures on maintenance, covering 
the modern mill, including: V-belts, 


chain drives, gears, lubrication and 
the use of colloidal graphite. 


Belt Alignment 

One of the major causes of belt 
slippage, overheating, distortion and 
failure is out-of-alignment installa- 
tions, he said. 

“To get the most out of V-belts, 
they must be properly selected, cor- 
rectly installed and well-protected in 
storage,” he said. 

Further, the maintenance men 
must seek to prevent belts being con- 
taminated. Water and oil cause belts 
to shrink, thus putting excessive 
loads on both the belts and sheaves. 
Full protection can best be attained 
by applying protective guards on in- 
stallations, Mr. Brunson commented. 

Correction of slack is necessary 
where several belts are used in a 
multiple-belt drive. To maintain ten- 
sion required originally, it often be- 
comes necessary to take up this slack 
after a new belt has been in use a 
short time. 

“It is very undesirable to have 
some of the belts longer than others 
in multiple-belt drives. In some plants 
a large amount of sagging is taken 
up by the skilful shifting of the mo- 
tor on its base. A shift of as little as 
1/16th of an inch, if done carefully, 
will equalize the tension and extend 
the life of the belts for several years,” 
he pointed out. 

However, if multiple belts in a 
unit vary too much, the longer belts 
pull away from the sheaves more 
than the shorter ones, and with the 
reduced arc on the longer ones, the 
shorter belts are overstressed. This 
can bring about damage to both the 
shorter and the longer ones. 

“It frequently is wiser to use a 
new set of belts than to attempt cor- 
rection by equalization in this case,” 
he explained. 

Precautions should be taken to pre- 
vent oil, grease, fumes, oil vapors, 
gases and other foreign matter pene- 
trating surfaces of belts causing detri- 
mental effects. 

Overheated belts in temperatures 
exceeding 150° will cause slides af- 
fecting the desired speed ratio. Also, 
belts will deteriorate much sooner. 
Ventilated guards should possibly be 
used in high temperature areas. 

One sure way to save some money 
is a policy of trying to spot toubles 
before they become so serious they 
make it necessary to replace equip- 
ment, said Mr. Brunson. 

“Good maintenance consists of 
much more than just simple replace- 
ment of worn parts,” he said. 

Chain Drives 

Turning to chain drives, Mr. Brun- 
son said that slow running chain 
drives, while often operated with lit- 
tle or no lubrication, will fare better 
being lubricated periodically. This 
may be done by hand. 

“Tt should be a definite rule in all 

(Turn to SCHOOL, page 77) 


People and Pigs—They’re a Lot Alike 


AUBURN, ALA.—Don’t make fun of the pig. He’s a lot like you. 

Behavior studies of pigs show that some of their activities closely parallel 
those of people. G. B. Phillips, Auburn University extension pork production 
specialist, says that research in the corn belt region showed that pigs—like 
people—enjoy togetherness, have leaders and become irritable. 

In one experiment, researchers discovered that pigs practiced together- 
ness by preferring to eat in groups rather than alone. “Are your meals not 
more enjoyable when you eat with someone rather than by yourself?” asks 


the specialist. 


In another test, it was discovered that one pig in each pen emerged as a 
leader. And he wasn’t necessarily the largest pig; in one pen he was the 
smallest. “Look back into history; one of the world’s greatest leaders, 
Napoleon, was a little fellow,” Mr. Phillips points out. 

And then again, pigs—like people—get edgy and irritable. As soon as 
confinement feeding of hogs became popular, many farmers were faced with 
the problem of tail biting in the pig parlor. At first, states the specialist, defi- 
cient diets were blamed. But some farmers, not satisfied with this explanation, 


experimented on their own. 


One farmer gave his hogs a toy—-an old tire hung above the feeding floor. 
They played with the tire and forgot all about tail biting, the specialist said. 
“Pigs are like children in this respect,” explains Mr. Phillips. “Put a bunch 
of them in a room, and after they’ve explored every nook and cranny, they 


become bored and start fighting. 


“The truth is that nobody really knows what causes tail biting or how 
to prevent it,” adds the specialist. “But a Houston County grower has a sure 
cure; he de-tails the pigs when they are only a few days old.” 
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FROM THE SOIL OF THAILAND... AN EXCITING NEW ANTIBIOTIC. SCREENED 
AND DEVELOPED AT LILLY RESEARCH CENTER SPECIFICALLY TO IMPROVE 
THE HEALTH AND PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY. 
ITS FIRST INTRODUCTION TO THE FEED INDUSTRY IS AS AN IN-FEED GAIN. 


BOOSTER FOR SWINE. 


THIS NEW, UNIQUE, AGRICULTURALLY ORIENTED ANTIBIOTIC IS CALLED 
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Now available as a growth stimulant for 


swine, Tylan has a fascinating history, 


and a promising future. Here's the story! 


Among thousands of soil samples sent to the Lilly 
Research Laboratories from all over the world, one 
collected by a medical missionary from a rice paddy 
in Thailand, contained a new antibiotic which im 


mediately showed 


great promise for agricultural use 
Following unsolved problems in agriculture, this anti- 
biotic stood out as an exciting new weapon against 


several destructive disease organisms 


In the test tube, Tylan showed exceptional 
activity against several organisms that attack 
swine and poultry. Among them were a 
number of gram-positive bacteria, swine 
and poultry PPLO organisms, spirochetes, 
three species of Leptospira, erysipelas of 
turkeys, Hemophilus, one species of poultry 
coccidia, and several intestinal parasites. 
The test tube is one thing. Animals are 
another. Let’s look at some results when 
Tylan was used in swine feeds 


Lilly Research Center field trials proved Tylan to be 
very active and beneficial for swine. Over-all increase 
in efficiency averaged 8°; for hogs fed a basal ration 
fortified with Tylan (entire feeding period up to 200 
lbs.) over a comparable group fed the basal ration 
alone. Feed savings averaged 2.3%. For the period 
up to 40 Ibs., pigs gained 22% faster on 4% less 
feed. Between 40 and 100 Ibs., Tylan boosted gains 
14%, without any change in feed consumption. The 
trials were encouraging. Now, what would happen 
under normal farm conditions? 
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The acid test . . . Tylan on the farm. Fie! 
ducted on the farms of cooperating fe 
consin were supervised by Swine Ext 
Indiana were under the supervision of | 


field Research Laboratories. The trials 


The average increase in daily gain wa 
fed a basal ration plus Tylan, when com] 


This was achieved with a 4% increas« 


Lower levels of Tylan give maximum results. 


higher and/or equal levels of the other 
feeds. This could provide a significant e 


tion costs in addition to outstanding feed 


Recommended feeding levels: 


daily gain up to 40 pounds was 17 with a 


paratively low levels of Tylan have perforn 


trials in four cornbelt states were con 
ers Tests in Iowa llinois, and Wis 
sion authorities. Those carried on in 
lly research persor nel from the Green 
volved approximately 1000 hogs 

11° to approx. 200 lbs.) by the hogs 
ired with hogs fed only the basal ration 


ed efficiency. Average increase in 


Savings in tee d 


In comparison trials, feeds with com 
ed consistent], vell or better than 

ntibiotics presently being used in swine 
m idvantage t ir feed formula 
erformance 


Prestarter feeds— 100 gm. of antibiotic activity per ton of feed 


Starter feeds— 40 gm. of antibiotic activity per 


Grower feeds—2\) gm. of antibiotic activity pe 
Finisher feeds— 10) gm. of antibiotic activity pe 


to market weight. 


Free merchandising aids available. 


ton for pigs up to 40 p yunds 
r ton tor pigs trom 40 to 100 pounds 


r ton for hogs from 100 pounds 


Write Elanco Products Company or see your Elanco representative. 
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The basal ration used in these tests was the ration 
already being fed by the feeder to the swine on his 
farm. They varied between farmers exactly as ra- 
tions vary normally, depending upon the manufac- 
turer of the feed. Each basal ration was the normal 
one recommended by the manufacturer for the size 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY A DIVISION OF 


EL! LILLY & COMPANY 


pigs being fed, and contained those ingredients (in- 
cluding other antibiotics) which the manufacturer 
had worked into his program. In every feeding trial 
the normal feed used by the farmer became the 
basal ration, and Tylan was added to this ration 


for the comparative lots of swine. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Virginia Researcher Says Protein Affects Gains 


BLACKSBURG, VA—Protein 
levels of cattle feeds influence the 
rate and efficiency of gain in steers, it 
is indicated by research results at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Re- 
search on physical forms of feed also 
was reported. 

Dr. J. P. Fontenot found, in pre- 
liminary studies with cattle fed a 
fattening ration for over 200 days, 
that maximum rate and efficiency of 
gain was obtained when the ration 
contained 14 to 15% protein on a dry 
matter basis. 

The researcher reports indications 
that increasing the level above this 
depressed performance. When a low 
level of protein was fed, fat content 
of the meat was lowered. The effect 
of protein level in the ration on blood | 
fat and blood protein is now under | 
study. 

A certain level of protein is needed 
in the ration to maintain normal 
health of the animal. An optimum | 
level of protein is needed for the best | 
rate and efficiency of gain. 

This level may vary with the en- | 
ergy concentration of the feed. The 
optimum protein level needed for best 
performance in fattening beef cattle 
has not been definitely established at 


Conference on Stored 


Grain Insects Planned | 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
State University has announced plans 
for its second conference on “Stored 
Grain Insects and Their Control” to 
be held here Nov. 15-17. 

According to Donald A. Wilbur, 
professor of entomology and a Co- 
chairman of the conference, a major | 
part of the program will be devoted 
to insecticidal and other control 
measures stressing the variable con- 
ditions that affect control procedures. 

The rest of the program will con- 
sist of informal discussions on basic 


facts and principles related to the 
insects, Mr. Wilbur said. 
Speakers and discussion leaders 


will include members of the entomol- 
ogy department staff of the univer- 
sity and stored grain insects labora- 
tory of the Agricultural Marketing 


Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. John Shellenberger, head of 
the department of flour and feed 


milling industries, will speak on the 
effects of storage conditions on grain 
quality. 

Mr. Wilbur commented that appli- 
cations for the conference are to be 
made to Conference Coordinator, De- 
partment of Continuing Education, 
Umberger Hall, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan, Kansas, before Nov 
10. He pointed out that applications 
are to be accompanied by the fee of 
$15. 

Cooperating with the university 
and USDA on the conference are the 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn 
and the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. 


contact 


NATIONWIDE LEASING COMPANY 
11 S. La Salle Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 


any energy level, says Dr. Fontenot. 

In other research Dr. Fontenot 
noted a marked increase of interest 
in the effect of physical forms of feed 
for beef cattle. 


Two feeding trials have been con- 
ducted at VPI, one using shelled corn 
and the second 90% shelled corn and 
10% cottonseed meal. Beef heifers 


were individually fed fattening-type | 
rations of long alfalfa hay and pel- 
leted or ground concentrate. 

Dr. Fontenot reports that in the 
first trial, pelleting the grain gave a 
marked increase in rate of gain and 
feed efficiency whether the cattle 
were individually full fed or fed 
equal amounts of feed. 

Carcass grade tended to improve 
when the grain was fed in the pellet- 
ed form. Meat from the pellet-fed 
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heifers tended to be higher in fat and 
lower in water than meat from heif- 
ers fed ground corn. Pelleting the 
corn did not markedly affect tender- 
ness or juiciness of the meat. 

In the second trial, says the re- 
searcher, there was at least a trend 
for an improvement in rate and effi- 
ciency of gain when pelleted concen- 
trates were fed. However, the effects 
were not as marked as in the first 
trial. 


Improve and enrich your poultry 


and livestock feed with SUP ER CAL 


PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL FLouR-FREE TRACE MINERALS from THE SEA 
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You can’t call it Shellbuilder until every shell 
purified water. Until the shell has been heat sterilized in Shellbuilder’s special 67 
foot rotary sterilizer. By the time it goes into the sacks, Shellbuilder is surgically 
sterile. Don’t you agree that clean, odorless Shellbuilder is the ideal calcium sup- 
plement for your customers’ flocks? And don’t forget, its rapid turnover makes Shell- 
builder the ideal calcium supplement for you to stock profitably. Order a car today. 


has been thoroughly washed in 


| SHELLBUILDER COMPANY» MARINE BUILDING + HOUSTON, TEXAS 


BALER 
TWINE 


Ask Shelley about imported Belgian baler twine. In every 
bale 9,000 ft. of long staple, golden twine with a tensile strength 
of 325 Ib. No knots! No breakage! 
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Hemoglobin Levels of Lambs from 
Birth to Eight Weeks of Age and 
the Effect of lron-Dextran on Suck- 
ling Lambs 
@R. C. Holz, T. W. ond W. M. 
Beeson, Purdue University; of Ani- 
mal Science, Vol. 20, No. 3, pp. 445-449, 
August, 1961 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
It is well accepted that iron- 


dextran compounds are of great value 
in the prevention of anemia both in 
humans and baby pigs. Less well un- 
derstood are the need or possible 
effects of such compounds on young 
ruminants. A logical reason for this 
is that “normal” values for young 
ruminants have not been established 
with accuracy until only relatively 
recently. A good example of this is 
the fact that many apparently nor- 
mal calves are actually deficient in 
iron and anemic at birth in the opin- 
ion of the Ohio research group (Hibbs 
et al., 1961). The anemia persists for 
several weeks or until after rough- 
age intake has begun. In their trials, 
injections of iron-dextran resulted in 
increased hemoglobin (Hb) percent 
and serum Fe level, but did not en- 
hance the growth rate of anemic 
calves. Furthermore, under the ex- 
perimental conditions, no evidence 
was obtained that postnatal growth 
was limited by anemia at birth. 

~ Blaxter et al. (1957) showed that a 
supplement of 20 mg. iron daily was 
not enough for a calf 1-4 months of 
age, which received milk only. The 
requirement was stated to be nearer 
100 mg. daily, while the daily iron 
intake in the milk would usually av- 
erage about 2-4 mg. In this experi- 
ment, iron deficiency anemia was pro- 
duced in 4 calves in 2 months’ time 
on a milk diet supplemented with 
copper and vitamin E. In field trials 
with suckling beef calves, these work- 
ers also demonstrated that 35 mg. of 
iron daily would increase the Hb 
content. 

At about the same time, Matrone 
and associates (1957) indicated that 
the minimal nutritional Fe level for 
maintenance in young growing dairy 
calves of a normal Hb level was ap- 
proximately 30 mg. per day. They 
used a basal diet consisting of whole 
milk, supplemented with vitamins A 
and D, and cobalt and magnesium. 

The effect of copper and iron in- 
jections was investigated with range 
ealves by researchers at the Squaw 
Butte Experiment Station at Burns, 
Ore. (1959, 1961) In one trial, it was 
shown that the Hb concentration of 4 
control calves declined from 13.7 gm. 
percent at birth to a low value of 
9.8 gm. percent at 3 weeks of age. A 
slight increase was apparent at 4 
weeks of age. The normal decline was 
reduced significantly at 1 and 2 weeks 
of age by a 10 ml. injection of an 


Weather-Resistant— free Choice 


MINERAL BLOCK 


6% PHOSPHORUS highly available to 
livestock 

Ye STEAMED BONE MEAL nature's 
finest, most palatable source of 
phosphorus 

COMPLETE-BALANCED not just a trace 
mineralized salt 

ECONOMICAL lower cost per unit of 
phosphorus 

CONVENIENT —for pasture and feed lot 

DARLING & CO. + U.S. Yards + Chicago 9 


Putting Research 
To Work 


iron-dextran preparation at birth. A 
later trial demonstrated essentially 


the same results and furthermore 
showed no differences in gains be- 
tween untreated and treated calves 
over a 25 week period. In essence, 
these results are very similar to those 
previously referred to above secured 
by the Ohio group working with 
young dairy calves. 

Several reports have recently ap- 


peared in the literature regarding the 
use of iron-dextrans in young lambs. 
The results are somewhat conflicting 
in nature and therefore deserve brief 
review. Hardman et al. (1959) in- 
jected one-half of the lambs born at 
the West Virginia Station flock with 
4 cc. of Armidexan (Armour) within 
24 hours after birth. The average Hb 
values over the 10 week observation 
period were 10.64 gm./100 ml. blood 


for treated lambs and 9.44 gm./100 
ml. blood for controls. Difference in 
weight gain up to 70 days of age was 
not significant. 

At the same time, the workers at 
West Central Station, at Morris, 
Minn., reported on the use of 2cc. 
Armidexan in the thigh of young 
lambs. Iron injections of young lambs 
resulted in no increase in growth 
rate; in fact, during the 45-day test, 
treated lambs averaged 1.2 lb. less 
total gain (16.3 vs. 17.5 Ib.). 

On the other hand, Swenson (1960) 
indicated a significant response in 
both Hb levels and weight gains when 
lambs were injected with iron- 
dextran. Even more dramatic results 
were shown by Carlson et al. (1961). 
When 3cc. of Armidexan was inject- 
ed intramuscularly into newborn 
lambs, significant increases in the 
packed cell volume and Hb levels 
were produced within 1 week, with 
the effect lasting for 4 weeks. Fur- 
thermore, the treated lambs were sig- 
nificantly larger (3.5 Ib.) when 8 
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weeks old than untreated controls. 
When 12 weeks old, the treated lambs 
were 10.8% larger; the difference of 
5.1 lb. was significant at the 1% level 
of probability. These same workers 
also demonstrated similar responses 
when newborn calves were given 
24cc. of Armidexan per 100 lb. of 
body weight by injection. A suggest- 
ed dose for newborn calves and lambs 
was given as 12 mg. of elemental 
iron per pound of body weight. A 
second injection of iron-dextran may 
be indicated in their opinion when 
animals are 4-6 weeks old, provided 
other adequate sources of the element 
are not available. Armidexan con- 
tains 50 mg. of elemental iron per cc. 

In 1960 Purdue reported briefly at 
the annual ASAP meetings on the 
work to be reviewed following. Two 
experiments were conducted. The 
first trial was a pilot one, and lambs 
received either 2cc. of Armidexan or 
no iron injection at an average of 1 
week. Average daily gain over 11 
weeks for the control lambs was 0.46 
lb. per day compared to 0.55 Ib. per 


day for the group receiving 100 mg. 
of injectable iron. This 15% differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. 
Also, Hb levels were not significantly 
different during any one sampling 
period. 

The second experiment was con- 
ducted in the spring of 1960 using 
only female lambs from 160 ewes of 
western origin. The ewes had previ- 
ously been on several gestation ex- 
perimental rations and within each 
gestation lot the lambs were allotted 
to one of three treatments as fol- 
lows: (1) no iron injection; (2) 3cc. 
of Armidexan within 24 hours after 
birth; and (3) 3cc. of Armidexan 
within 24 hours after birth, and an 
equal dose at 10 days of age, for a 
total of 300 mg. of iron. Within treat- 
ments lambs were divided on the 
basis of: (1) single or twin birth; 
(2) sex of twin partner if lamb were 
a twin, and (3) age of dam. 

Gains for the 0, 150 and 300 mg 
of iron groups were 0.54, 0.56, and 
0.58 lb. per day, respectively. Analy- 
ses of variance of averages showed 


that these small differences were sig- 
nificant at the 5% level. Regardless 
of treatment, Hb levels of all lambs 
dropped an average of 1.4 gm. per- 
cent during the first 3 days of life. 
The control group, reached its low- 
est level, 8.37 gm. percent, at 3 weeks 
of age and increased gradually to 
10.73 gm. percent at 8 weeks of age 
The group receiving the 150 mg. of 
iron maintained almost a constant 11 
gm. percent level from 2 until 8 
weeks of age. The second injection at 
10 days of age for the group receiv- 
ing 300 mg. of total iron retarded 
the Hb decline between 7 and 14 
days of age and was followed by an 
increase to 21 days of age. This was 
followed by a decline to a level near 
11 gm. percent at 8 weeks of age. In- 
terestingly, the mortality for the 0, 


150 and 300 mg. of iron injection 
treatments was 30.5%, 38.6% and 
13.5%, respectively. 

It should be pointed out that when 
the rates of gain in the second experi- 
ment were evaluated by averages of 


averages, non-significant increases in 


Hot Spot engineered aeration 
prevents unnecessary turnings 


Because a sound system of aeration considerably reduces the 
number of turnings required to preserve grain condition, your 
Hot Spot Engineered Aeration System soon pays for itself 
... and begins making extra profits for you. 


Turning a bin of grain costs between 14 ¢ and 14¢ per bushel. 
If the number of these turnings can be reduced from 50 to 
75 per cent, your operating overhead will be reduced and 
profits will increase. This is just what aeration will do for you. 


Aeration is really more a preventative than a cure. With aeration 
Hot Spot Engineered Aeration, grain is kept in condition systems 
because the aeration dissipates hot spots in the grain— for grain 
prevents their development. Temperature of the grain is storage 
reduced steadily, until grain reaches temperatures below 50° ¥ 
(where climate permits) .. . a temperature at which insects & 
and mold cannot develop. - 
If grain is put into storage hot and moist, and weather is ' “ 


hot or humidity is high, even Hot Spot aeration would be 
hard pressed to solve the problems this grain would present. 
It could, however, hold grain at its present condition for 
extended periods, reducing...even under these difficult 
conditions . . . the number of turnings required. 


With the reduction in operating costs applied to the cost of 
your Hot Spot Aeration System, it will pay for itself in a 
very short time. After that, the reduced overhead is putting 
extra profits on the ledger year after year. 


Throughout this discussion, you will note that reference has 
been made to Hot Spot Aeration doing this or that. There 
are many aeration systems on the market . . . because aera- 
tion equipment, quite frankly, is not difficult to manufacture. 
The key to aeration that works is sound engineering. Every 


Gentlemen: 


Be THETOR, 


free copy of ‘“‘Aeration Systems for Grain Storage’’ today! 
Hot Spot Grain Detector, Inc. 
Air Systems Division, 214 3rd Street, Des Moines, lowa 


Please send me my free copy of Howard Johnson's 28- 
page brochure, ‘‘Aeration Systems for Grain Storage."’ 


Hot Spot installation is engineered to the specifications of the 
storage facilities. Your Hot Spot Aeration system will be 
custom engineered to your specific needs. 


free brochure fully explains aeration 


Howard Johnson, the nation’s 
foremost authority in the field 
of aeration engineering, has pre- 
pared a 28-page brochure that 
explains: Why aeration is an 
absolute necessity in modern 
grain storage; what you can ex- 
pect aeration to do; how much 
aeration you need; how to use 
aeration profitably; the impor- 
tance of engineering in aeration 
systems, and many other areas 
of information. Send for your 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


DETECTOR, INC. 


Air Systems Division, 214 3rd Street, Des Moines, lowa 
eeeee Electronics Subsidiary of Neptune Meter Company sessees 
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rates of gain of 4.2% and 7.6% over 
the control group for the 150 and 300 
mg. injections were shown, respec- 
tively. It is my opinion, that in gen- 


eral though the gain responses pro- 


duced by iron-dextran injections are 
very small and usually non-signifi- 
cant, the consistency of the trend of 
results certainly indicates a small im- 
provement of gains will be produced. 
Also, in view of less mortality in 
many experiments, iron-dextran. in- 
jections would be of value in many 
instances. The final decision of 
whether to use them will have to 
rest entirely upon rations previously 
fed to ewes, availability of creep- 
feeding, season, and general health 
and vigor of lambs as well as the 
actual cost of administering iron- 


dextran compounds. 


Columbus Feed Club 
To Elect Officers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Members of 
the Columbus Feed Club will combine 
a program honoring past presidents 
of the club and annual election of 
officers at a meeting slated for Nov. 
6 in the Terrace Room of the South- 
ern Hotel. 

Fourteen past presidents are ex- 
pected for the annual program in 
their honor, according to Roland 
Scheiderer, Ohio Grain Co., Milford 
Center, Ohio, program chairman. 

Speaker will be Robert H. Terhune, 
director of the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture. His topic will be “Ohio 
Agriculture and Our Opportunity.” 

The club’s nominating committee 
has presented the following slate for 
officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, W. S. Thompson; vice presi- 
dent, Ralph Matlock; secretary-treas- 
urer, C. C. Welch, and directors (two 
to be elected), W. R. Hadgers, Noel 
Miller, Ted Jones and Lloyd Nicol. 

A “Friendly Hour’ will open the 
evening’s activities at 6:30 p.m., ac- 
cording to Ralph Kagay, president. 
Reservations for the event may be 
made with Cleon C. Welch, 435 Bre- 
voort Road, Columbus 14, Ohio. 


Support F ight for 


Lower Grain Rates 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The Ala- 
bama Feed Assn. and the Alabama 
Poultry Industry Assn. boards of di- 
rectors have voted in favor of sup- 
porting the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem’s fight for lower grain rates into 
the Southeast. H. J. Harrell, Enter- 
prise, said the feed dealers voted 
45-9 in favor of the lower grain 
freight rates. 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


IT TAKES THE 
WORLD’S 
FASTEST GROWING 
BIRD 

TO BEAT 
BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 
tion centers from 

coast to coast 

and overseas. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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Grinding for Efficiency in Production, 
Feeding and Sales 


Suggestions on Better Hammermill Operation 


Without a doubt the hammermill 
is currently the most commonly used 
piece of equipment for grinding of 
grain and forages. Since the hammer- 
mill has such an important role in the 
feed industry, we should use it to 
its maximum capacity for efficiency 
in production. 

CHECK LIST—To obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency from the hammermill, 
there are many things on which you 
must keep a constant check: 


By Robert F. Hessell 
Tarkio (Mo.) Pelleting Corp. 


1. Make sure you have proper 
alignment on the mill and motor. 
Improper alignment will cause bear- 
ing trouble to both motor and mill. 

2. Keep the mill and motor prop- 
erly lubricated. Pillar blocks or bear- 
ing housings should have enough 
grease to fili them about % full. 
Over-greasing will cause excess fric- 
tion and heating, thereby causing 
damage to bearings. 

3. Have proper magnets on the 


feed table or feeder inlet to the mill. 
In my opinion you can not have too 
good a magnet to keep the tramp 
metal, etc., from entering the mill. 
Once the metal is in the mill, it is 
too late. Chances are, you will lose a 
screen, break some hammers or start 
a fire. 

4. Keep hammers in good shape 
and in proper balance. When they be- 
come rounded, turn them or replace 
with new ones. Usually the thinner 


MEMO TO THE SMALLER 
FEED MANUFACTURER 


IF YOU'RE THINKING ABOUT A SINGLE, 


SMALL PRODUCTION UNIT, ECONOMICAL 


TO INSTALL AND OPERATE, THE CPM 
MASTER MODEL PELLET MILL FOR UN- 
DER $4,200* MAY BE JUST YOUR SIZE 


CPM makes all sizes of pellet milis for every requirement, with 
the Master Model specially designed and priced for the 
smaller operator. It delivers up to 342 tons of top quality pellets per 
hour, at lowest cost. Any size or shape. So if you are thinking of 
pelleting, think CPM—and save. Your phone call or letter will bring 
full information. 


A 30 HP unit, complete with base, die and ail electrical, ready to run, FOB 
San Francisco. Every pellet mill installation also requires certain necessary 
auxiliary equipment. CPM sales representatives are ready to assist you in 
the planning, /ayout, startup and any future service needs toward the most 
efficient, day-in day-out operation of your CPM equipment. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


cPin CALIFORNIA 
PELLET 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: sanstine * Albeny * Atienta * Columbus * Dovenpert * Denver * Fort Worth 
los Angeles * Mexico City * Mi * Okioh City * Omeho © Richmend © Seattic * St. Lovis 
Terente * Winnipeg * Also manufactured, ate one serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, Engiand and Sydney, Australia 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A hammermill 
is a basic part of the custom feed 
plant, and in this presentation feed 
mill operators are given suggestions 
on hammermill operation and on the 
role of the hammermil] in a feed 
plant set-up which brings more prof- 
it to both feeder and feed company. 
The article is from a talk by Robert 
F. Hessell, Tarkio (Mo.) Pelleting 
Corp., at the Small Mill Workshop 
sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., in Kansas City. The 
paper on grinding was just one of 
several talks on basic mill operation. 


gauge of hammer will out-perform 
the heavier type hammer. This gives 
more uniform grind, lessens load on 
rotor of mill, uses less power, and 
gives less wear on hammers per ton 
of grinding. 

5. The mill dises should be lined 
straight with the mill. Never have 
more than 3/32 in. gap where ham- 
mermill rods enter the mill discs. 
The hammermill rods should fit the 
discs snugly. The hammer should be 
free to turn on the rods—but not too 
much play. 

6. Use a good sereen that has stag- 
gered center of heavy gauge high car- 
bon manganese with clear punched 
holes and not any misses. 

7. Inspect the fan regularly. This is 
often overlooked because it is en- 
closed and takes a few minutes to 
inspect. 

8. Have only one long sweeping el- 
bow in the discharge pipe from the 
hammermill to the dust collector. 
Keep this tight, because a lot of feed 
can be lost through a small hole in 
a short time. Make sure the dust col- 
lector’s cap is properly set. 

METHOD AND MATERIAL—Next 
let us consider the material to be 
ground and the method of feeding 
the hammermill to keep a constant 
load on the mill. If you are going to 
grind only grains and soft feeds in 
the mill, it is best to equip it with a 
crusher feeder. If at some time you 
may be grinding hay or other rough- 
age, use a wide feeder throat fed by 
a variable speed drag or auger. In 
either case have the feeder equipped 
with an automatic trip relay to stop 
the feeders if the hammermill motor 
becomes over-loaded. It is best to 
have at least two bins to draw from 
to feed the hammermill, so that 
change-over time from one ingredi- 
ent to the next is held to a minimum. 

The moisture of the grain or hay is 
important to the capacity to be ex- 
pected per hour of production. If you 
hold moisture content on corn to 
15% or below, oats and milo to 12- 
13%, and hay below 16%, you will 
have good production in your mills. 
When processing higher moisture ma- 
terial, production will go down ac- 
cordingly. There is also the problem 
of spoilage in the finished product. 

GRINDING OF FEEDS ON IN- 
OREASE — Livestock feeding is be- 
coming more specialized every year 
and feeders are tecoming more aware 
of feed efficiency and cost of gain. 
There is more demand for grinding 
of grains and hay to be mixed with 
concentrates to make complete feeds 
to be fed in pellet or meal form. I 
definitely feel that the small mill 
has a great future in serving its local 
area. 

MAKE A SALESMAN OUT OF 

(Turn to GRINDING, page 73) 
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What Can You Do About 
Egg Shell Quality? 


It is generally agreed that egg 
shells produced by egg production 
type hens are not sufficiently strong 
to withstand the handling procedures 
which they must undergo. This is 
particularly true during the warmer 
summer months and with older hens. 
There is considerable disagreement as 
to factors which attribute to this 
lack of strength, and methods by 
which egg shell strength may be im- 
proved. 

There have been several theories 
advanced as to the reason for this 
decline or lack of shell strength. The 
reasons most often suggested may be 
classified into the five following cate- 
gories: (1) disease; (2) genetics; (3) 
environmental; (4) physiological, and 
(5) nutritional. 

I am sure that we all are aware 
that certain diseases will interfere 
with the birds’ ability to form shells 
on the egg. The most classical exam- 
ple of disease interfering with egg 
shell formation is that of Newcastle 
disease. Not only does this disease 
cause a decrease in thickness of egg 


shells, but also results in abnormally | 


shaped eggs. 
Genetic variation is another factor 


TABLE 1. Composition of Basal Diets 
for Phosphorus Studies 


Ingredivents Ist year 2nd year 
(ib. /owt.) 

Yellow corn . 67.54 68.0 
Animal fat ‘ 1.0 
Soybean mea! . 18.35 (44%) 19.5 (50%) 
Alfaifa meal (17% 

protein) 5.00 5.0 
Fish meal (men- 

haden, 60%) 2.50 ace 
Ground limestone . 3.24 5.60 
lodized salt ‘ 0.46 0.40 
Defiuorinated phos- 

phate (17% P + 

34% Ca) 2.47 eee 

0.50 0.50 


Vitamin mix* 
*Supplies per pound of feed: 1,996 1.U. 
vitamin A, 646 1.C.U. vitamin Dy, 6 meg. vita- 


min B.., 2 mg. riboflavin, 4 mg. calcium panto- 
thenate, 9 mg. niacin, 200 mq. choline chior- 
ide, 2.5 1.U. vitamin E, 0.5 mg. menadione 


sodium bisulfite complex and 0.08 gm. MnSO, 


TABLE 2. Specific Gravity of Eggs 
from Hens Fed Various Sources of 


Phosphorus (Ist year) 


Specific 
Source of supplemental gravity 
phosphorus* of eggs 
Defiuorinated phosphate 1.080 
Dicalcium phosphate ..... 1.079 
Soft phosphate 1.079 
Soft phosphate + 
% Defluorinated phosphate 1.079 
% Soft phosphate + 
1.080 


Vy Defluorinated phosphate 


*Added to supply 0.45% phosphorus 


TABLE 3. Specific Gravity of Eggs 
from Hens Fed Various Levels 
and Sources of Phosphorus 


(2nd Year) 
—Supp!iementai— Specific 
phosphorus gravity of eggs 

Source Level, % Dec. Feb. 
None 0 1.08! 1.080 
03 1.083 1.079 
OF .03 1.080 1.078 
oc 03 1.085 1.079 
09 1.082 1.079 
OF 1.084 1.08! 
oc .09 1.082 1.080 
s 35 1.075 1.075 
OF 3s 


-083 1.081 


S—Soft phosphate. 
DF—Defluorinated phosphate. 
D0C—Dicaicium phosphate. 


By Dr. Robert H. Harms 
University of Florida 


which plays an important role in egg 
shell formation. Reports have ap- 
peared in literature which indicate 
different breeds of hens vary in their 
ability to produce strong egg shells, 
although fed the same diets. Unfortu- 
nately, many of these comparisons 
were made between egg type birds 
and meat type birds. Such compari- 
sons are not valid since the feed in- 
take varies greatly between these 
strains of birds, and rate of produc- 
tion is considerably different. Cer- 
tainly there are differences between 
commercial egg production strains of 
hens in their ability to form egg 
shells, however, it is felt that these 
differences are quite small. 
Physiological effects include fac- 
tors such as handling or others that 
tend to increase the body tempera- 
ture of the bird. These factors will 
cause egg shells to become rough, 
porous, brittle and thin. Much 
thought has been given to the prob- 
lem of stress, and certain drugs such 
as tranquilizers have been used in an 


| effort to reduce this problem. 


Environmental conditions, especi- 
ally high temperature, have effects. 
Since high temperatures have been 
shown to cause decreased egg shell 
thickness, this is of utmost concern 
to the poultryman in Florida. 

The last, but certainly not of least 
importance, is the effect of nutrition 
on egg shell quality. No further com- 
ment on the effect of nutrition will 
be made at this time, since the major 
portion of this presentation will be 


| concerned with the effect of nutrition 


| ment. 


upon egg shell quality. 
Methods of Measurement 
One of the greatest difficulties in 
studying factors affecting shell 
strength is that we have not perfect- 
ed a satisfactory method of measure- 
Several measurements have 


| been used; among these are specific 


| gravity of eggs, thickness of egg | 


shells, percent of egg that is shell, 
and, in some instances, measuring 
breaking strength by dropping ob- 
jects of different weight upon the 
eggs, and, in other cases, measuring 
the breaking strength of eggs by in- 
creasing the pressure exerted on the 
egg. Each of these measurements 
may have a close correlation to the 


strength of the egg shell, and if two 
or more of these measurements are 
| obtained from the same egg, we will 


find that they are closely associated. 
Therefore, for research purposes, a 
measurement taken by any one of 
theSe five methods is a reliable esti- 
mate of the strength of the egg shell. 


| In the research work conducted at 


the University of Florida we have 


Ingredient Pre-Exp. Low Ca 
(Ib./ewt.) 
Yellow corn ........ 70.0 65.0 54.1 


0.4 2.8 6.5 


Soybean meal (50%). 15.5 17.4 19.5 
Alfalfa meal (17% 

protein) .......... 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Fish meal (men- 

haden, 60%) ..... 3.0 2.5 2.5 
Ground limestone ... 3.8 43 9.8 
Defiuorinated phos- 

phate (34% Ca + 

lodized salt ........ 0.4 0.4 04 
Vitamin mix® ....... 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Per cent calcium ... 2.3 2.5 44 


*Supplies per pound of feed: 1,996 1.U. vita- 
min A, 646 1.C.U. vitamin Ds, 6 mcg. vitamin 
Bis, 2 mg. riboflavin, 4 mg. calcium panto- 
thenate, 9 mg. niacin, 200 mg. choline chioride, 
2.5 1.U. vitamin E, 0.5 mg. menadione sodium 
bisulfite complex and 0.08 gm. MnSQOx,. 


used both specific gravity and thick- 
ness of egg shells. 

We feel that egg shell quality is 
one of the greater problems facing 
the poultryman in Florida; therefore, 
during the past four years we have 
conducted considerable research in 
an attempt to find ways to increase 
shell strength. At this time I would 
like to briefly review some of the 
results from these experiments. 

It has been known for a long time 
that an interrelationship exists be- 
tween calcium and phosphorus utili- 
zation, therefore, we suspected that 
the level of phosphorus in the hen’s 
diet might affect 


| were conducted to study this possi- 
bility. Composition of the diets used 
in these experiments is shown in Ta- 
ble 1. 

These are simplified diets using 
primarily corn and soybean meal with 
2.3% calcium, and fortified with ade- 
quate amounts of vitamins. In the 
first experiment, we were studying 
the effects of different sources of 
phosphorus. In the second year, the 
| phosphorus supplement was eliminat- 
| ed from the basal diet, since we were 
feeding different sources as well as 

different levels of phosphorus. 

Effects of Phosphorus 

Table 2 shows the effects of feed- 
ing different levels and sources of 
| phosphorus on the specific gravity of 
| eggs in the first experiment. Egg 
shell quality was measured as specific 
| gravity. The higher the specific grav- 
| ity, the thicker the egg shells. No 
| differences were detected in specific 
gravity of eggs in this experiment. 

Specific gravity of eggs from hens 
used in the second experiment is 
shown in Tabie 3. Specific gravity 
was also measured in June with the 
trend being essentially the same. It 
may be noted that high levels of soft 
phosphate gave a lower specific grav- 
ity of eggs. However, it is felt this 
| was not due to the unavailability of 
| the phosphorus in the soft phosphate 
| but due to the lowered calcium avail- 
| ability in the soft phosphate which 
we had not taken into consideration. 
| This will be discussed later in the 
presentation. In general, we would 
| conclude from these two tests that 
the level of phosphorus did not affect 
egg shell thickness. 

Two years ago at the poultry sci- 
ence meeting Prof. Petersen of the 
Idaho experiment station reported 
that increasing the calcium content 
of the laying hen feed considerably 
in excess of the 2.25%, as suggested 
by the National Research Council, 


the thickness of | 
| the egg shell. Our first experiments | 


TABLE 5. Rate of Egg Production and 
Thickness of Egg Shells from Hens 
Fed Two Levels of Calcium 


Robert H. Harms 


AUTHOR—Dr. Harms, whose talk on 
timely research pertaining to egg 
quality maintenance at the recent an- 
nual Florida Poultry Institute was 
adapted for this Feedstuffs article, 
is a poultry scientist at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. 

His studies have dealt primarily 
with the fields of protein, energy and 
mineral requirements of both broil- 
ers and layers. He also has conducted 
research on vitamin A and unidenti- 
fied factors. 

Dr. Harms received a B.S. degree 
in agricyjture and a MS. degree in 
poultry nutrition from the University 
of Arkansas. His Ph.D. in animal nu- 
trition (poultry) was granted by 
Texas A&M College. He was in the 
poultry department of the University 
of Tennessee from 1955 to 1957, and 
has been in the University of Florida 


poultry department since 1957. 


improved egg shell strength. This re- 
port attracted much attention, and 
several research workers have sub- 
stantiated his findings. Two experi- 
ments have been completed at the 
University of Florida checking the 
effect of feeding high levels of cal- 
cium on the performance of laying 
hens. Composition of the diets used 
in these tests is shown in Table 4. 

Diet 1 was the pre-experimental 
diet which the egg production type 
pullets received for a period of 11 
months. It contained 2.3% calcium. 
At 11 months of age the birds were 
randomized into two groups and 
placed on the experimental diets. The 
low calcium diet contained 2.5% cal- 
cium and the high calcium diet con- 
tained 4.6% calcium. All feeds con- 
tained some added fat. 

Results from feeding these diets are 
shown in Table 5. You may notice 
that production certainly was not 
hurt by increasing the calcium level 
of the diet. In fact, we got slightly 
better production with the higher 
level of calcium, although it is felt 


TABLE 7. Thickness of Egg Shells from 
Hens Fed Various Levels of Phosphorus 
from Soft Phosphate and Defluorinated 

with Various Levels of Calcium 
iat the end of 2 months of production) 


Per cent —Per cent— Shell thickness 
Calcium Production (mm x 1000) 
Exp. | Exp. 2 Exp.! Exp. 2 
2.5 62.8 63.5 315 306 
4.46 66.8 64.7 323 317 


TABLE 6. Thickness of Egg Shells from 
ium 


< tal. 
phosphorus (mm x 1000) 
Level, % Source 2% Ca 3.75% Ca 
0 313 300 
05 Soft 280 353 
Ht Soft 297 350 
Ab Soft 274 331 
05 Defluorinated 30! 362 
Defluorinated 300 eae 
Ab Defluorinated 300 345 


production) 

Egg shell thickness (mm x 1000) TABLE 8. Rate of Egg Production and 
% Pe 2% Ca 3.75% Ca 5.5% Ca | Thickness of Egg Shells from Hens Fed 

Ascorbic Acid 
305 34! 391 
395 324 360 353 Level of —Per cent— Shell thickness 
| 445 315 oe 364 ascorbic production (mm x 1000) 
| 318 343 355 acid Exp.!| Exp. 2 Exp. | Exp. 2 
*0.345% from plant source, remainder from 0 65.4 65.2 317 313 
defluorinated phosphate. 10 mg./ib. 64.2 63.1 322 310 


4 
| | 
f | | 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
: L a TABLE 4. Composition of Diets Used 
in Calcium Studies 
| 
| 
| 
and Phosphorus (at end of 8 months’ 
KAA | | 
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Terramycin helped the feed on the right 


increase rate gain 12.12% 
8.05% less feed per pound gain 


when you really want results...use 


YCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


POTENT TERRA 


4 


E 
| 
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that these are not real differences. 
Egg shell thickness was significantly 
increased by the feeding of the higher 
level of calcium in each of these two 
experiments. These results agree with 
those reported by Dr. Petersen, and 
confirmed at many other experiment 
stations. 
Other Experiments 

At the present time, we have two 
additional experiments underway in 
which we are checking the effect of 
different levels of calcium upon the 
thickness of egg shells. In these ex- 
periments we wanted to determine 
whether feeding high levels of cal- 
cium would affect the response to dif- 
ferent levels of phosphorus. Table 6 
shows the thickness of egg shells as 
influenced by levels of calcium and 
phosphorus in the feed. 

The calcium level of one diet was 
below the National Research Coun- 
cil’s recommendation. We also used 
a level of 3.75% and 55% calcium. 
Two percent of calcium, as expected, 
was not adequate to give maximum 


egg shell thickness, and production 
also was lowered. No difference in 
rate of egg production was found be- 
tween groups receiving 3.75% and 
5.5% calcium (75 to 80% for 8 
months). An improvement in egg shell 
thickness was obtained during May 
and early June by increasing the level 
of calcium from 3.75 to 55%. This 
may be attributed to the extremely 
hot weather in Florida during this 
period. Nevertheless, it is indicated 
that the calcium level should be at 
least 3.759% or higher during hot 
weather in order to get maximum egg 
shall thickness. 

Table 7 gives the results, at the 
end of two months, of another test 
in which we are comparing two dif- 
ferent sources of phosphorus with 
different levels of phosphorus and 
calcium. As mentioned earlier, we 
felt that the lowered egg shell thick- 
ness with high levels of soft phos- 
phate was attributed to the unavail- 
ability of calcium in the soft phos- 
phate. The results from this test cer- 


tainly bear this out. This would 
point out that the source of phos- 
phorus can affect egg shell thickness, 
but it is not due to the unavailabil- 
ity of the phosphorus in the supple- 
ment, but due to the availability of 
the calcium. 

Undoubtedly, most of you have 
read in the many popular magazines, 
during the past two years, that work- 
ers at Colorado experiment station 
have found that vitamin C in hen 
feeds will improve egg shell thick- 
ness during warm weather. Two tests 
have been conducted at Florida test- 
ing the use of vitamin C in hen feeds 
during warm weather. These experi- 
ments were conducted during warmer 
weather with birds that had been in 
production for 10 or 11 months be- 
fore the test was started. Table 8 
gives results of this test. The addi- 
tion of vitamin C to the feeds cer- 
tainly did not greatly affect rate of 
egg production, although it was 
slightly lower. The addition of vita- 
min C did not influence egg shell 
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thickness. We conclude from these ex- 
periments that the addition of vita- 
min C to laying hen feed will not 
benefit egg shell strength. This is in 
agreement with reports some of the 
other experiment stations have made. 

Last, I would like to briefly discuss 
calcium gluconate, citrate and lac- 
tate. These are compounds which are 
being promoted for use in laying hen 
feeds to improve egg shell thickness. 
Results obtained by Dr. Wilkerson, 
from LSU, which were recently re- 
ported at the federation and poultry 
science meetings, indicate that the 
addition of calcium gluconate, citrate 
or lactate to the feed did not improve 
egg shell thickness. This is in agree- 
ment with unpublished data from the 
Ohio experiment station, in which 
they found that the addition of cal- 
cium gluconate did not improve egg 
shell thickness, although they thought 
that there was some indication that 
the outside appearance of the egg 
was improved. 

SUMMARY — The level of phos- 
phorus in the feed will not affect egg 
shell thickness. The level of calcium 
certainly is critical, especially during 
warmer weather. Indications are that 
the level of calcium in the feed 
should be at least 3.75% in order to 
get maximum egg shell thickness dur- 
ing warm weather. This can be 
lowered considerably during cooler 
weather, and probably 2.7% is ade- 
quate. However, feeding ef high lev- 
els of calcium throughout the year 
will not affect egg production. It will 
affect amount of feed required to 
produce a dozen eggs since addition 
of ground limestone or ground oyster 
shells to the feed lowers the energy 
content of the feed. 

The addition of vitamin C, calcium 
gluconate, citrate or lactate to the 
feed apparently is of no benefit in 


| increasing egg shell thickness. 


Coccidiosis Research 


Findings Told 


ATHENS, GA.—Immunity to coc- 


| Cidiosis is not as long lasting as pre- 


viously thought, according to find- 
ings in recent research at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Research by Dr. W. Malcolm Reid 
of the university’s poultry division 
shows that chickens lose some or all 
of their immunity to the coccidiosis 
species S mivati and E acervulina 
after 20 weeks, based on weight loss 
one week after challenge. 

Results of Dr. Reid’s work indicate 
the answer to the old problem of 
why these two species often give 
rise to “laying house coccidiosis.”” As 
the immunity gradually wears off, 
birds again become susceptible unless 
there are enough infective coccidiosis 
organisms present in the litter to 
maintain a level of immunity. Im- 
munity lasts much longer with other 
species, such as cecal coccidiosis, and 
is less likely to show up in the lay- 
ing house. 

Outbreaks of coccidiosis in the lay- 
ing house may occur when there has 
been no original exposure or when 
some management factor interrupts 
the cycling, reinfection and reimmu- 
nization of the flock. 

Observations by Dr. Reid indicate 
that moving flocks to new quarters 
with new litter often precedes an 
outbreak of coccidiosis. Without coc- 
cidiosis organisms present in the new 
litter to maintain immunity, the birds 
become susceptible and, at a later 
date, may be exposed to large enough 
numbers of organisms to cause an 
outbreak of coccidiosis. 

The trend toward the started pullet 
business has increased coccidiosis 
problems and moving flocks increases 
the risk of coccidiosis outbreaks. Dr. 
Reid is continuing research to gain 
further information. 
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Terramycin helped the feed on the right 
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provides 2 ways 
to bigger 
dog food profits © 
] Let RALPH WELLS & CO, supply a 
completely finished dry dog food. . . 
packed under own label. It’s 


as simple as that to move into a 
prohtable dry food business — 


your 


with no new equipment to buy, no 
extra overhead, no payroll. You 
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know-how and prompt service 
when you work with WELLS. 
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FOODS COMBINED WITH INGRE- 
DIENTS FOR YOUR MIXED MEAL! 
{For details and prices, write today! 
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Sales Meeting Causes 
Thinking—and Dreaming 


A cold rain, mixed with snow, 
struck Hansen's Creek the day fol- 
lowing Joe’s monthly sales training 
meeting. Therefore, there were few 
farmers in town that morning. 

As Joe was opening his mail, the 
door to his office opened. In came 
tall, young pimply-faced Butterball 
Barlow. 

“Hi, Butterball,” greeted Joe. “T'll 
| be with you in a minute. Gotta open 

this envelope first. Looks like there's 

a check in it.” 
| He slit open the envelope, took out 

a check, smiled and handed the check 

to Rusty Hagen, the bookkeeper, who 

sat nearby. “The rest of the mail is 
third class stuff. It can wait. What’s 
on your mind, Butterball?” 
Butterball flushed a little. “Joe, I 
didn’t sleep very well last night. I 
feel all dragged out this morning.” 
“Oh,” said Joe. “What was the 
matter?” 
| “That—that sales meeting,” But- 
terball said. “I couldn’t go to sleep 
right away. I kept thinking of what 
you said—that we should think hard 
about ideas that could be used to 
| boost our feed business. Joe, I'll bet 
I was awake two hours thinking of 
ideas—or trying to. Man, I felt my 
brain was whirling about a hundred 
| miles an hour. I sure gave it a work- 
| out.” 
“Did you come up with an idea?” 
Sadly Butterball shook his head. 
| “No, Joe, I’m sorry. I guess you'd 
better fire me. I never can come up 
| with good ideas like Milt or Smiley 
| Johnson or Pop Henley.” 
“Willing Worker” 
| “Fire you!” exclaimed Joe. “Why 
| I wouldn’t think of it. You are de- 
| pendable, never miss a day’s work, 
| and you are always willing to do any 
job I ask you to do.” 


A glimmer of hope crept into But- 
terball’s brown eyes. “Is that worth 
somethin’, Joe?” 

“It certainly is, Butterball. In ev- 
ery plant there are many jobs to be 
filled. Some employees are good talk- 
ing to customers; others are not. 
Some employees can run the machin- 
ery well; some can’t. Incidentally, 
you certainly are a good man at the 
grind and mix panel.” 

“Thanks, Joe.” 

Joe looked at the young employee, 
a kindly expression in his eyes. “But- 
terball, it’s all right to compare 
yourself with others now and then 
to see if you can improve. But, if you 
are working to the best of your abil- 
ity, never sell yourself short. There 
are some things just about every per- 
son can do very well. Be happy you 
can do some things well. Maybe the 
things you do well another employee 
cant’ do quite as well. So things level 
off in a company like this. We pool 
our talents and that gives us an or- 
ganization that makes a profit.” 

Tells About Dream 

Butterball smiled with relief. “Gee, 
that makes me feel a lot better, Joe. 
I like this mill and I like you and the 
fellows here. I don’t want to leave. 
Now I'm going to play fair with you, 
Joe. I had a dream about this mill 
last night and it bothers me. I just 
have to tell you. Maybe you'll want 
to fire me after I tell you the story.” 

Joe looked puzled. “A dream about 
the mill? Well, tell me about it.” 

Butterball coughed nervously. 
“Well, I suppose it was all because 
I was working my head so much 
trying to get a real good idea for 
you,” he said. “When I did drop off 
to sleep, I had a wild dream.” 

“What?” 

“Well, I dreamed we were havin’ 
a sales training meeting, and you 
kept askin’ us for ideas. You asked 
what in the world did we think you 


were feeding us big steak dinners and 
giving us expensive cigars for—just 
because you loved us? No, you were 
doing it so we'd get off our feed sacks 
and come up with some money mak- 
ing ideas for you and for us.” 

“Huh,” said Joe. “I’m glad you said 
I included you fellows in the money 
making, too.” 

Butterball was sweating, even 
though the room wasn’t warm. “I’ve 
got to be honest with you, Joe. I’ve 
got to tell you just how it was. Then 
I dreamed that I got up and told you 
that I had an idea for you. You said, 
‘Go ahead, Butterball.’” 

“Well, Joe, I started to talk like 
I never talked before. Man, I was 
good. I used words I never used be- 
fore, and you and everybody else just 
gaped at me. I guess you thought I 
was better than Bob Hope or some- 
body. I told you that the name of 
your feeds, ‘Joe’s Quality Feeds,’ 
wasn’t catchy enough in this atomic 
age.” 

“Hum,” commented Joe. 

“I told you you ought to get up to 
date,” Butterball went on miserably. 
“I said you ought to name your feeds 
‘Rocket Feeds,’ that you ought to 
get a bag manufacturer to make you 
some bags in the shape of a rocket, 
and that maybe you could talk some 
storage tank manufacturer into mak- 
ing steel storage tanks in the shape 
of a rocket, with the pointed end up, 
and lettering on them ‘Use Rocket 
Feeds, They'll Give Egg, Milk and 
Meat Production a Real Lift.’” 

“Boy, you sure had a dream,” Joe 
stated. 

“I said you could have a rocket 
nose cone made to fasten to the top 
of the truck cab and lettered ‘An- 
other Load of Rocket Feeds Taking 
Off.’ And that all us men in the mill 
could wear peaked, rocket plastic 
hats, with advertising. Then I said 
in the salesroom you could construct 
a big rocket hut. Inside, you could 


DRIVEN FROM 


POWER TAKE-OFF 


loader installed. 


SABETH 


, KANSAS 


Write for information giving dimensions 
and make of your truck bodies. 
can also furnish bodies complete with un- 


Cr Manufacturing 


ery service. 


Wenger 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 


ew BULK UNLOADER 


ENGINEERED TO HANDLE HI-MOLASSES 
MEAL FEEDS AND HARD 
PELLETS WITH EQUAL 
EASE AND GENTLENESS 


For the most economical mill to farm service, install 
the Wenger Unloader on your present truck body and 
offer your customers satisfying bulk or bagged deliv- 


BUILT BY HI-MOLASSES SPECIALISTS 

The same rugged features that contributed to this 
unloader’s reputation as the very best on 
for molasses feeds 
handling pellets, grains, and ‘ 


May be installed by your own shop or the Wenger factory 


the market 
make it an outstanding buy for 
mashes. 
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BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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cin returned 


*5.35 more profit 


per head 


compared with the same good feed 
and management without Terramycin 


Results like these add up to impor- 
tant advantages when translated to 
the price of feed ... give Terramycin 
a definite sales advantage—even on 


a price-conscious market. 


When you really want results...use Potent Terramycin 


TERRAMYCIN IN CREEP FEEDING* OF CALVES 
Redmond Sears, Merriman, Nebraska, 1957 


No. creep days 

Av. gain, Ib. 

Av. daily gain, Ib. 

Increase rate of gain, % 

Av. feed intake/head, Ib. 

Lb. feed/Ib. gain 

Improvement in feed efficiency, % 
Feed cost/Ib. gain, $ 

Value of gain, $2 

Feed cost of gain, $ 

Return over feed cost per head, $ 
Increase over controls per head, $ 


Control Terramycin 
81 81 
160 180 
1.98 2.22 
12.12 
239 247 
1.49 1.37 
8.05 
0.0436 0.0424 
48.00 54.00 
6.98 7.63 
41.02 46.37 
5.35 


1. Control feed, $58.50 per ton; Terramycin feed, $61.90 per ton 


2. Selling price, $30.00 cwt. (20 head from Terramycin lot sold as Grand Champions of Chicago Feeder Show at 
$65.00 cwt. Another 20 head sold as Grand Champions at the National Western Feeder Show for $60.00 cwt. 


These prices were not considered in the seliing price 


*The trials reported here did not include studies on bacterial diarrhea (scours) 


@ cx on GH) N(CHs)s 


The only broad-spectrum feed antibiotic with the potency-protected molecule 


There is a difference in antibiotics. And, Terramycin’s got it with this 


"ams potency-protected molecule. It promotes greater stability in all types of 
feed .. . to help you get more of the potent, disease-fighting power you 
\conn, paid for. 
OH O OH O 


See your Pfizer representative for complete details. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chambiee, Ga 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


: 


CHIEF 


_Pit Augers Elevator Legs Mixers Sca 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


Hemmer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CUSTOM SUPPLY CO. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


serve coffee and doughnuts and have 
peg board walls to show Rocket 
feed advertising and photos of farm- 
ers raising hogs and cattle on Rocket 
Feeds.” Butterball paused. He was 
out of breath. 

“Butterball,” said Joe in amaze- 
ment. “You sure had some dream.” 

“I know it,” Butterball said. “Go 
ahead and fire me for criticizing you 
and the mill. I deserve it. But I had 
to tell you. I had to be honest with 


“You're not going to be fired,” Joe 
said comfortingly. “Your wild dream 
has some merit. It showed me the 
value of unity in an idea. You carried 
out the rocket theme in every pro- 
motion you suggested. Maybe I can 
apply that theme to my promotions 
in a more restricted form.” 

“Joe,” said Butterball anxiously, 
“I dream like this quite often, but 
I'm afraid to tell anyone. I dream the 
most awful things, like I’m killing 
Khrushchev, or jumping off a build- 


“You're normal, But- 


Yes, they all get off 
to a good start with 


KRACO 


improve feeds. 


growth and milk 
developing 


FRESH-DRIED, NATURALLY SWEET WHOLE WHEY 
OF CONSISTENTLY UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY BY 


WHO ME? 


Yes, Kraco, the fresh-dried, naturally sweet whole 
whey by Kraft, provides important milk by-product 
nutrients essential for the development of baby calves 
—and after a good start, “keeps em on the grow.” 


US CHICKS ? 


Yes, Kraco packs power into feed for young chickens, 
too, and alsoadds the important whey factor, milk min- 
erals and B complex vitamins. It’s the thrifty way to 


Bee ? Yes, all pets start faster, do better, on 
Kraco-sparked rations. Kraco supplies lactose for read- 
ily available energy 
well as complete 


ME, TOO? 


Yes, Kraco sparks pig feed with milk sugar (lactose) 
and protein (largely lactalbumin). Lactose is the most 
digestible milk sugar for baby pigs, makes the feed 
taste better and furnishes quick energy. Lactalbumin 
is one of nature’s best proteins for rapid growth. 
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and appetite appeal...as 
proteins for quick 
minérals for 
strong bones. 


the same people who bring 
you Velveeta cheese spread 
tnd Miracle Whip salad dressing 


Ask your Kraft Man how to use Kraco in your feeds, or write: KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
500 Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, Illinois « Division offices: Chicago ¢ New York e Garland, Texas e San Francisco 


terball. Just about everyone has 
wild dreams once in a while.” 

Butterball signed with relief. A 
smile broke over his honest features. 
“Golly, Joe, I feel better now. I guess 
I’m not an odd ball. I’m a feed man 
and glad to be one. Watch me go 
back to work and put in a good day 
for you.” 


Wester 


Program Announced 


DES MOINES—“Creating a Bet- 
ter Image” will be the theme for the 
62nd annual convention of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed Assn. of Iowa to 
be held here Nov. 19-21. 

More than 1,000 feed and grain 
men from Iowa and 
states are expected to attend, accord- 
ing to Bob Skinner, executive vice 
president of the association. 

Speakers scheduled to appear in- 
clude: Med Maxwell, radio commen- 
tator and rural relations advisor, Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., who 
will speak on “Just Me,” and Ron 
Kennedy, vice president-public af- 
fairs, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapo- 
lis, whose topic is “How We Look 
Politically—A Matter of Survival.” 

Other speakers and their topics 
are: Keith Royer, firemanship train- 
ing, engineering extension, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa, “Fire 
Prevention in Feed Mills and Eleva- 
tors”; Dr. Harold Gunderson, exten- 
sion entomologist, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa, “Proper Control 

of Insects and Rodents in Managing 
Grain”; William Hukill, agri- 
cultural engineer, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa, “Proper Aera- 
tion and Drying in Managing Stored 
Grain”; Alvin E. Oliver, executive 
vice president, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Washington, “Gov- 
ernment and Your Business,” and 
Oakley Ray, director of research, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, “What Does the Future 
Hold for the Feed Man?” 
Panel Discussions 

A panel considering “How to Use 
Credit Effectively’ will be moderated 
by Robert Zinn, Mason City, Iowa, 
district sales manager, Allied Mills, 
Inc. The panelists will include: Don 
Boyd, Lakota (Iowa) Farmers Ele- 
vator Co.; Don Bruntlett, Bruntlett 
Elevator, Gowrie, Iowa, and John 
Guise, Delmar (Iowa) Grain & Feed, 


A panel discussing “What Does the 
Future Hold for Grain Men?” will 
be moderated by Dean Daniels, Mc- 
Master Grain Co., Sioux City. The 
panelists will include: Harold Bright- 
well, program specialist, state ASC 
office, Des Moines; Joseph Haspray, 


ty 
Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Roland F. Ballou, assistant dep- 
uty administrator, commodity oper- 
ations, Commodity Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, Washington. 

B. C. Swanson, owner of Swanson 
Elevator Co., New Sharon, Iowa, and 
president of the association, is slated 
to discuss future plans and activities 
of the association. 

Current officers in addition to Mr. 
Swanson are: Glenn Swartzendruber, 
Wieston Grain Co., Manson, Iowa, 
vice president; C. D. Whitaker, Des 
Moines, Swift & Co., treasurer, and 
Robert L. Skinner, Des Moines, ex- 
ecutive vice president. 


BUY .. . the most versatile 
mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MOOERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


MOOERS MFG. CO. 


Windom, Mina. Phone TE 1-2644 
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When the sun doesn’t 


shine, NiCarb does! 

No other coccidiostat can match the performance 2 
of NiCars in all kinds of weather—all year ‘round. 
NiCars is still the most effective coccidiostat 
on the market. Merck Chemical Division, i 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. ° 
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Join the switch to ME R 


iCarbé 


Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion — ; 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & €O., INC:, FOR NICARBAEIN, 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially for 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


% TOASTED CORN FLAKES KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 TELETYPE 


Danville, lilinois 7261 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


FORTIFIED 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Wall Chart Available .. . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 196i Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 
feed ingredients, is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 
handy reference. 

° The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 


price of $1.00 per copy. 

FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 

Reader Service Department Mimnecpolls 40, Minn. 
copy(ies) of the large size 


EXTERIOR VIEW—This is the feed mill and elevator of Eagle Mill & Eleva- 


tor Co., Higginsville, Mo. D. A. Meinershagen, president, has utilized good will 
and promotional projects successfully in his business. 


Promotional Projects Help 
Build This Business 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Opportunities for building good 
will, as well as other promotional 
projects exist in almost every com- 
munity where a feed man operates. 
D. A. (Dick) Meinershagen, president 
of Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., Higgins- 
ville, Mo., is engaged in a number 
of these projects which cover a wide 
scope of activities. 

His firm is actively engaged in co- 
operating with 4-H clubs in the trade 
area. Eagle Mill & Elevator Co. has 
given trophies for the past ten years 
to 4-H boys and girls who qualify for 
honors in the projects sponsored by 
the organization. Last year the feed 
firm awarded a trophy to the grand 
champ steer of Lafayette County, and 
paid 32¢ lb. for the animal. Mr. 
Meinershagen helped the winner feed 
out the steer. Many of the 4-H boys 
and girls who enter animals in the 


GRAND CHAMPION —This is the 
grand champion beef steer which 
Eagle Mill purchased at 32¢ lb. In 
the photo, left to right, are Lester 
Bertz, who is in the sales department 
of the feed firm; D. A. Meinershagen, 
president, and Jimmie Thieman, who 
won the championship in 4-H com- 
petition. 


4-H projects buy their feed from 
Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., and get 
valuable advice in raising livestock. 

Lester Bertz, in the sales depart- 
ment of the feed firm, is a former 
4-H member and is in charge of aid- 
ing 4-H members with their projects. 
Mr. Meinershagen is also president 
of the Lafayette County Breeders 
Assn. After the 4-H judgings, this 
association sponsors the sale of the 
show beef. Last year 20 4-H steers 
were sold by the breeders association 
at the sale. 

“When a show animal is bought 
we pay the boy directly after pur- 
chase,” says Mr. Meinershagen. “We 
furnish the scale, weigh the calf in 
front of spectators, announce the 
weight and local auctioneers aid in 
auctioning off the animals. This 
creates a great deal of interest.” 

Mr. Meinershagen says the 4-H 
show winners usually get an option 
from beef buyers to hold their ani- 
mals for showing at the state fair. 
The breeders association also gives a 
halter to the champion in each beef 
breed. A gold watch is given, too, to 
the best showman or showgirl in the 
event. 

“About 30-35 boys and girls enter 
this 4-H event,” says Mr. Meiners- 
hagen, “and some have more than 
one entry. As an individual, and as 
president of the Lafayette County 
Breeders Assn., I am interested in 
helping farm boys and girls learn 
more about agriculture and the fu- 
ture it holds for them. Through our 
county association and the efforts and 
cooperation of individual members 
and businesses, we feel we are aiding 
many of these 4-H members in mak- 
ing their decisions for the future.” 


County Agent Cooperates 
Mr. Meinershagen says that the 
feed firms in the area and the breed- 
ers association get excellent coopera- 
tion in promotional events from Ed 


LAYING HOUSE—This new laying house, which handles 7,000 layers, was 


erected by a contract egg producer of Eagle Mill & Elevator Co. The egg 


producer sells to a chain of stores. 


SHISOLUBL ans 
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Schwitzky, county agent, and his as- 
sistant, Bob Gilson. The latter is in 
charge of 4-H projects. Lafayette 
County has 622 members in the 4-H 
organization, of which 300 are in Mr. 
Meinershagen’s trade area. 


cattle projects, 58 in baby beef events. 
Ninety members are in calf projects. 


Of the | 
622 members, 118 are enrolled in beef | 


There are 24 4-H clubs in Lafayette | @ 


County, and one club has 60 mem- 
bers. That club won the 1960 gov- 


ernor’s trophy based on total live- | 


stock points. 
“I think that these figures show 


how important 4-H work is in this | 


county,” Mr. Meinershagen said. 
“These boys and girls are the farmers 
of the future. When our breeders 
association and individuals work with 
these youngsters, we are helping them 
and ourselves too.” 

Another activity which the Lafay- 
ette County Hog Breeders Assn. pro- 
motes is an annual August Hog 
Show. Judges for the event judge the 
hogs on foot, then slaughter them and 
cut them up. The ladies extension 
group engages a barbecue expert to 
prepare the meat and the ladies serve 
the dinner. The various cuts of meat 
are explained, and the meat is then 
auctioned off. A processing plant 
executive is on hand, and he takes 
the purchased meat to the locker, 
freezes and stores it. Mr. Meiners- 
hagen says his firm contributes $50 
to prize money for the top three bar- 
rows in one class of the show. 

“Quite a number of farmers attend 
this event, and the proceedings con- 
cerning judging a good hog, etc., im- 
press them,” says Mr. Meinershagen. 
“Such an event, I believe, has an 
effect on selection of better breeding 
stock in this area.” 

The Eagle Mill & Elevator Co. 
periodically publishes advertisements 
featuring 4-H club activities and 
other similar events in its trade area. 
Publicity like this spreads the news 
about important farm activities, and 
stimulates greater attendance at the 
4-H and hog show. 

“During the winter, the 4-H also 
has a recognition banquet, and we 
contribute prizes to that, too,” says 
Mr. Meinershagen. “We are happy to 
be able to take part in any worth- 


while project which benefits these 
farm youngsters.” 
Egg Production 
Several years ago, Mr. Meiners- 


hagen and Mr. Bertz thought some- 
thing should be done about increas- 
ing egg production in their area, and 
in providing a steady market for qual- 
ity eggs. They contacted a large chain 
store organization, and came back 
with an agreement from the chain 
to accept quality eggs from their 
community. The two men then en- 
tered a partnership agreement to 
promote the project. 

At this time there are 10 egg pro- 
ducers supplying eggs to the chain 
store group. These producers have 
50,000 hens. Most of the flocks are 
5,000 hens and up. One flock is 11,000 
hens. 

To sell eggs on this program, a 
producer must collect eggs 3-4 times 


above, D. A. Meinershagen, left, and 


BEEF CATTLE PROJECT—Pictured | 


Lester Bertz are partners in a beef | 
cattle project, part of which can be | 


seen here. Farmers study the feeding 


operation and ask questions, they say. | 


a day, wash them and have a cooler. 


Eggs with cracks are not accepted. 


The producers are independent, and | 


all of them get their feed from Eagle | 


Mill & Elevator Co. A few 
operations are cage and the rest are 
floor operations. Mr. Meinershagen 
says that, in the two years the egg 
marketing plan has been in operation, 
he has not lost one feed customer 
from the egg producing group. 

“We work together very well with- 
out a definite feed purchasing con- 
tract,” says Mr. Meinershagen. “Our 
producers are glad to have a steady 
market for their quality eggs. The 
chain store group picks up the eggs 
twice a week.” 


18,000 Hens in Group 

Mr. Meinershagen and Mr. Bertz 
have 18,000 hens in this egg mar- 
keting group. They contract with two 
farmers to care for the hens, and 
pay the farmers so much per hen per 
month for labor charge. The farmers 
furnish the housing, equipment and 
labor, while Mr. Meinershagen and 
Mr. Bertz furnish the pullets and feed 
and handle the marketing arrange- 
ments. One farmer has 11,000 layers 
on this basis, the other has 7,000. 

One contracted farmer has a new 
42 x 185 ft. layer house, handling 
4,000 hens. A nearby older house has 
3,000 layers. The latter house also 


of the | 


has a large cooler room and egg | 


washing and drying equipment. 
Mr. Meinershagen and Mr. Bertz 


also raise 7,000 replacement pullets | 
at a time in a former broiler house | 


on another property. Mr. 
hagen says that he can raise pullets 
currently for about $1.25. 

“This contractual arrangement has 


Meiners- | 


been profitable to me and to the egg | 


producers involved,” he commented. 
“We certainly have been able to in- 
crease interest in the raising of lay- 
ers through our poultry operation and 
have increased our tonnage of feed 
sales. Many of our producers are now 
assured a steady, all 


year around | 


market for quality eggs, which is | 


worth striving for.” 

In partnership with Mr. Bertz, too, 
Mr. Meinershagen is also feeding beef 
cattle. Currently, the men have 215 
cattle on a tract of land about a mile 


EGG PRODUCTION PROJECT—D. A. Meinershagen, president of Eagle 
Mill & Elevator Co., Higginsville, Mo., is shown at right on the first photo 
above. With him is one of his contract farmers, one of 10 who produce eggs 
for a chain store group. The second picture shows some of Mr. Meinershagen’s 
layers in a house erected by a contract egg producer. 


World’s Largest Distributor of Specialized Truck Equipment | 
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SEND TODAY 


FOR THIS 
HELPFUL 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


Since 1895 . . . The World’s Most Famous Supplier of 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Flavors, and Basic Perfume Oils 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


THE cotchman LINE 


FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You'll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 
manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 
century. Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 
money! More useful services . . . longer life . . . faster 
operation . . . more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 
and save. Mail coupon for complete details! 


Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Pottstown, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C. B 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


Shop Road, Columbia, South Carolina 


Send FREE COPY of Baker Scotchman Line Catalog 
File No. FS-16 


{ 


BULK 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY ADDRESS. 
CITY ZONE STATE 


Yes, We Invite Dealer Inquiries. 
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from town. This herd is divided into 
63 steers and 152 heifers. A feeding 
alley runs between the two rows of 
pens. One row houses the heifers, the 
other the steers. The feeders were 
made by Eagle Mill & Elevator staff, 
since the firm also sells building ma- 
terials. 

“The fact that we feed cattle and 
layers brings a lot of farmers to the 
layer houses and to the cattle yard 
to study our operations and ask ques- 
tions. Naturally we think this is good 
publicity for us in selling feed. We 
keep accurate feeding records and 
show them to interested farmers. 
Both layers and cattle projects are 
profitable—they stand on their own 


feet financially.” 
LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL he vetien with his mill opera- 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU benk deal which is tied in with the 


rest of the mill operations. For exam- 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers ple, he charges a farmer 25¢ cwt. 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on This includes grain bank storage, 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, grinding, mixing and delivery, drying 


charge and shrink of corn. Shelling of 


hold their edge and cut cleaner. to 


NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel If a customer comes to pick up his 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write feed he pays 20¢ cwt. instead of 25¢. 
the Hammer Division. Also, to promote the feeding of 


beef cattle, Eagle Mill conducted a 
cattle tour July 26. The tour covered 

y PAPER, CALMENSON & co. three feedlots, including his own. The 
County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota advertising on the event told farm- 

Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 ers they could see cattle on feed, see 


Keep This in Mind 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year Round 


Steady sales... quick turnovers... good profits. 
You get all three all of the time when you promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That's because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT BRAND be- 
fore their flocks every day in the year. They have 
learned that this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the strongest shells 
—the kind that bring highest market prices. 


This constant demand—aided by continuous 
national advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oys- 
FOR POULTRY ter Shell one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 


Oyster Shell Products Company mosite, alabama 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


Sandra New, Atlanta, representing 
the Georgia Poultry Federation, was 
named Miss Georgia Agriculture at 
the Southeastern Fair in Atlanta. 
Sandra was first runner-up in the 
Poultry Princess finals at the fourth 
annual poultry coronation meeting 
last June. 


feeding records and hear the rough- 
age story. 

“We find that these promotional 
and marketing activities build inter- 
est in better feeding and production,” 
says Mr. Meinershagen, who is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Missouri 
Grain & Feed Assn. “We feel that, 
as feed men, it is our duty to initiate 
action in some of these events if 
such action isn’t forthcoming from 
other sources. Our annual feed vol- 
ume, I think, reflects the increased 
business that we are getting because 
our customers have better nutritional ’ 
knowledge to help them make their 
operations more profitable.” 


Wisconsin Fi eed Groups 
To Hear 3 Speakers 


MILWAUKEE — Three speakers 
will be on the program for each of 
five district meetings planned by the 
Central Retail Feed Assn. in five Wis- 
consin cities in November. 

Scheduled to speak are Paul W. 
Mattson, manager, agricultural prod- 
ucts division, Morton Salt Co., Chi- : 
cago, on the topic “Mineral Mer- : 
chandising Myopia”; Walter B. Gri- 
em, head of the laboratory division 
of the Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture on “Latest Feed 
Facts,” and Hiram Hegge, president 
of the Central Retail Feed Assn., who 
will discuss ““The Challenge for Busi- 
ness.” 

Date, place and local chairmen of 
the meetings: Nov. 6, Hotel Eau 
Claire, Eau Claire, Donald F. Crane; 
Nov. 7, Elks Club, Wausau, David 
M. Humphrey; Nov. 8, Beaumont 
Hotel, Green Bay, Tom A. Strid; 
Nov. 9, Elks Club, Fond du Lac, Ger- 
ald Stutz, and Nov. 10, Holiday Inn, 
Janesville, Irene Wonn. 


MANUFACTURERS and 
SUPPLIERS of 


MATERIAL HAND 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


The v. 0. ANDERSON company 


Division of 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! 


“Yes, more and more of our customers are turning to bulk,” said Lester Clem- Now, an undertrack screw and elevator is used. Bulk bins provide storage for 
mer, partner. “And now we're geared to serve them—efficiently.” At one time, 100 tons of Ful-O-Pep concentrates, and 44 tons of mixed feed. Moyer & Son 
bags were slung up to the fourth floor one at a time on a rope and pulley sling. maintain one bulk truck for on-farm delivery. 


“Our bulk sales increasing 


...we’re 70 years old and still growing!” 
—says Moyer & Son, Reliance, Pa. 


“Even though we’ve been in business 70 years, our new bulk facilities put us right up front 
with modern feeding trends,” said Nelson Moyer of Moyer & Son, Reliance, Pa. “It’s too early 
to tell how much our increase in tonnage will be,” he continued. “But we feel certain bulk 
handling will help us step up total sales.” 

“Quaker gave us every possible assistance in setting up our new bulk installation,” Jacob 
Moyer, one of the partners, said. “But they didn’t stop there. Ful-O-Pep resale men are go- 
ing right out to the field to help us bring in business.” 


Bulk cut handling costs substantially, for Moyer & 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! For information on Son...and customers like the savings they male 
how Ful-O-Pep can help you build for the future, write: Feed Sales Man- in lower feed prices. It’s a strong appeal for selling 
ager, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. new prospects, they say. 


\ 


\ 
\ MADE BY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Third generation for Moyer & Son, and Ful-O-Pep Grind-mixing service has been available for several X 4 
dealers for 40 years... they're still growing! Part- years. Ful-O-Pep Layer Concentrate and Ful-O-Pep 
ners, and first cousins, are (left to right): Lester Super Milking 32 are extremely popular with cus- 


Clemmer, Jacob Moyer, and Nelson Moyer, tomers, who keep coming back again and again. 
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BLATCHFORD'S 


“Oldest Name in Feeds” 


QUALITY — PRICE— SERVICE 


Specialists in Feeds and Concentrates 


DAIRY —LIVESTOCK— POULTRY 


For details about this outstanding line of prod- 
ucts built to exacting quality standards, write 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


By Special Correspondent 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Kentucky re- 
search on the influence of nitrate in- 
take on carotene utilization was de- 
scribed at the annual conference 
sponsored by the Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn. and the University of 
Kentucky. 

The report on vitamin A and ni- 
trate by Dr. G. E. Mitchell was just 
one of several reports by Kentucky 
scientists on recent livestock and 
poultry nutrition and other research. 


VITAMIN A AND NITRATE—Dr. 
Mitchell pointed out that many fac- 
tors affect vitamin A status in feed- 
lot cattle but that one factor which 
has received considerable attention is 
dietary nitrate. Kentucky research 
in this field has been directed at 
defining the influence of nitrate in- 


_ THE MOST IMPORTANT 
PIECE OF EQUIPMENT 
INEVERY 


there's only one reason for building a new feed mill...to make money 


There are three good money-making 
reasons for having it.designed and built 
by Myers-Sherman. 


First . . . it costs you less to buy. We handle 
everything from design right through equip- 
ment manufacture. Because we make our 
normal margin on the sale of this equipment, 
we don’t attempt to make additional profit 
on engineering or construction. 


Second ... you make more profits from a mill 
that’s tailored to your needs. We don’t sell 
a packaged mill that trys to be all things 
to all people. Each Myers-Sherman mill is 
specifically and individually designed to the 


requirements of its user, planned with what- 
ever amount of automation is practical for 
the operation and built to offer maximum 
output and profits for a minimum operating 
cost. 


Third . . . Myers-Sherman equipment is 
heavy duty, commercial equipment designed 
for long life under industrial operating con- 
ditions. Less maintenance, downtime and 
replacement costs in the future result in 
greater operating profits for you. 

You'll find all the details, along with many 
other things you'll want to know, in our 
booklet, “Let’s Build A New Kind of Feed 
Mill.” We'll be glad to send you a free copy. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 

3501 SOUTH ILLINOIS STREET . STREATOR, ILLINOIS PHONE 2.2176 


Kentucky Reports on Poultry, 
Livestock Nutrition Studies 


take on carotene utilization. The key 
to carotene utilization is its conver- 
sion to vitamin A. Most conversion 
normally takes place in the wall of 
the small intestine. Therefore, Ken- 
tucky scientists have approached the 
problem by trying to determine the 
influence of nitrate on the ability of 
the wall of the small intestine to han- 
dle carotene normally. 

“In recently completed preliminary 
studies,” said Dr. Mitchell, “we have 
measured the rate of disappearance 
of carotene from ligated rat intes- 
tines. Even relatively short periods 
of nitrate feeding appear to produce 
a considerable increase in carotene 
disappearance. This is true even when 
nitrate feeding is discontinued 24 
hours prior to the measurement. It 
might be postulated from this and 
other observations that nitrate causes 
carotene to be absorbed without be- 
ing converted to vitamin A. Future 
trials will be designed to test this 
hypothesis. 

“It is obvious that we are just be- 
ginning to develop the basic informa- 
tion needed to properly relate nitrate 
and vitamin A. Elevated nitrate levels 
are quite likely to be responsible for 


| precipitating some unexpected cases 


of vitamin A deficiency. However, 


| other factors are undoubtedly in- 


volved. Recent Purdue results sug- 
gest that levels of vitamin A which 
we have previously considered ade- 
quate will not always support op- 
timum performance even when a ni- 
trate stress is not present. The need 
for a thorough re-evaluation of vita- 
min A and carotene requirements un- 
der various conditions is clearly indi- 


| cated.” 


POULTRY NUTRITION—N utri- 
tional research with poultry was out- 
lined by Dr. John Begin of the uni- 
versity. 

Ground Whole Oats for Laying 
Hens—Previous studies have _indi- 
cated that whole oats, when fed as a 
supplemental grain to laying hens, 


| stimulated egg production. Further 


studies with ali-mash diets showed 
that adding 15 or 30% of ground 
whole oats to the diet of hens in in- 
dividual cages also had had a stimu- 


| latory effect on egg production. Sixty 


percent oats was found to depress 
production. 

Experiments were run at the 
Robinson and Western Kentucky sta- 
tions to study further the optimum 
level of oats in laying diets of hens 
on the floor and to study effects of a 
crude fungal-bacterial enzyme prod- 
uct in improving utilization of diets 
containing high levels of crude fiber 
in the form of ground whole oats. A 
basal corn-soy-meat scrap diet was 
used. 

Data showed that addition of whole 
oats had a slightly beneficial effect 
for laying hens and that addition of 
an enzyme preparation to a high-oat 
diet stimulated egg production but 
did not improve feed utilization. 

In comparing diets containing 
whole ground oats with a diet made 
up chiefly of corn, egg production 
was slightly higher when 30% whole 
ground oats was added; however, ad- 
dition of 50% whole oats without en- 
zyme supplementation reduced the 
number of eggs. Presence of oats re- 
duced mortality to some extent, but 
in all comparisons of oats vs. the 
diet without oats, amount of feed per 
dozen eggs was higher and feed cost 
per dozen was higher. 

The enzyme in the diet containing 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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We'll PROVE that PACO. 


are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dricd Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


products, Fill in coupon and attach to your : 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples COMPANY 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest : 
products for farm feeding! : 


ADDRESS- 


CITY. ZONE__STATE_ 


Publicker Feed Products Division rl 
1429 Walnut Street | 
R Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 
= (send Paco sample 1 send Natico sample | 
for sample O 2-0z. O 2-oz. | 
mail this coupon now 10-1b. 10-tb. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding — 
NAME | 
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50% oats improved egg production 
but had little effect on feed utiliza- 
tion, mortality or feed cost. 


Protein Supplements for Replace- 
ment Chicks—Trials were run at the 
Western Kentucky and Robinson sub- 
stations to study soybean meal, fish 
meal and meat and bone scraps at 
equivalent protein levels. Some 650 
White Leghorn pullet chicks were 
used. Pullets at the Western Ken- 
tucky station were set back in growth 
because of a minor vitamin deficiency 
at two weeks of age; this was cor- 
rected but may have influenced re- 
sults. 

Results indicated the only signifi- 
cant difference in growth among the 
protein supplements was caused by 
addition of fish meal. At Robinson, 
fish meal gave a significant decrease 
in growth. At the Western Kentucky 
station, it produced a significant in- 
crease. Reversal of results may have 
been due to the vitamin inadequacy 


of the early Western Kentucky diets, 
Dr. Begin said. Since fish meal is a 
fair source of some B-vitamins, its 
presence in the deficiency diets may 
have supplied enough nutrients to 
prevent the deficiency from retard- 
ing growth. There was no explanation 
why fish meal depressed growth at 
Robinson because it is generally re- 
garded as an excellent protein supple- 
ment. 

Mortality was not influenced by 
the diet, and feed utilization was not 
greatly affected at Western Kentucky 
while at Robinson meat and bone 
scraps gave the best feed utilization. 

Cost data indicated that meat and 
bone scraps produced pullets for the 
least cost, while the fish meal diet 
was more expensive. 

Antibiotics in Laying Rations—A 
trial was conducted at the Robinson 
sub-station to obtain further informa- 
ton on antibiotics for laying hens 
under Kentucky conditions. The trial 


was designed to study effects of con- 
tinuous supplementation of a sim- 
plified corn-soy diet with an anti- 
biotic combination of procaine peni- 
cillin and streptomycin at a level of 
40 gm. per ton. 

There was little difference in pro- 
duction of White Plymouth Rock pul- 
lets with or without antibiotics in the 
diet, but use of antibiotics in the feed 
of New Hampshire pullets produced 
an increase of six more eggs per pul- 
let over a six-month period. The anti- 
biotics reduced mortality slightly for 
each breed. There were no improve- 
ments in feed utilization, egg weights, 
egg quality or shell thickness. Feed 
cost per dozen was higher when anti- 
biotics were used. 

The results, said Dr. Begin, are in 
close agreement with results at the 
university farm with yearling hens in 
cages. In the cage trial, after six 
months of antibiotic supplementation, 
no improvement in production was 


These birds are telling something about minerals 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


No on-farm chickens will ever enjoy their diets! The 
feed for most of these birds contains abnormal amounts 
of one of the trace elements. In this and other similar 
experiments the effects of several different levels of an 
element are compared. In one test we subjected a 
group of young birds to a feed containing 1,125 times 
as much iron as is normally added to a feed! These 
trials at the Lime Crest Research Laboratory tell us 
about the tolerance of chickens for the trace elements 


in Lime Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. They also 


tell us about their tolerance for the various compounds 
of these elements. Our iron experiment, for example, 
demonstrated conclusively that in a formula feed fer- 
rous carbonate is preferable to either ferrous gluconate 


or ferrous sulphate. Careful research like this assures 


you that the compounds in Lime Crest Trace Mineral 
Pre-Mixes are not only effective sources of the mineral 


elements but completely safe at levels 100 times as 
great as the levels recommended for your finished feeds. 
You can also be sure of Lime Crest performance in 
your mill... because of a special process, exclusive 
with Lime Crest, our Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes are 
guaranteed to flow freely and never cake. It costs so 
little per ton to add the advantages of Lime Crest 
Pre-Mixes to your feeds, why not look into it today. 
Write for our new illustrated folder and price list. 


4a LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERALS 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


observed. In this trial, 100 gm. of the 
same antibiotic mixture was fed per 
ton of feed. 

“An interesting sidelight of the re- 
cent trial,” Dr. Begin said, “was the 
fact that excellent production was 
obtained with a very simple laying 
diet.” 


SWINE RESEARCH—Dr. H. W. 
Miller, reporting on the swine re- 
search program at the University of 
Kentucky, called attention to im- 
provements in the university Hamp- 
shire herd from 1951 to 1959. These 
are reflected in an average of 9.0 pigs 
farrowed in 1951 to 10.7 in 1959; 
pigs weaned 7.6 in 1951 to 9.4 in 1959 
and average 56-day weight of 29 Ib. 
in 1951 to 37.8 Ib. in 1959. Similar 
improvement in feed per 100 Ib. of 
gain, back fat, length of carcass, per- 
cent of lean cuts, choice No. 1 car- 
casses attested to steady improve- 
ments through selection of sires, 
management and nutrition. 

“With a problem of scours in brood 
sows and litters about three years 
ago, nf-180 was used extensively in 
the feed to the sow three weeks be- 
fore farrowing and three weeks 
after,” Dr. Miller said. “We had less 
scours and did not lose as many pigs 
under this plan. The same general 
results were obtained when nf-180 
was fed two weeks before farrowing 
and two weeks after farrowing. The 
percent livability was raised from 
55% to 79.5% in pigs from 3 to 8 
weeks. Whether due to the nf-180 or 
something else, the scours problem 
has improved so that this is no longer 
fed routinely in sow rations. nf-180 
solution is now used for treating only 
those sows or pigs needing it. It is 
no longer necessary to treat the en- 
tire sow herd as formerly. 

Silage feeding of sows was report- 
ed on. Grass silage was full-fed to 
sows supplemented with from 2 to 6 
lb. of grain per sow per day. Sows 
receiving 2 lb. of grain per day were 
thinner when going into the farrow- 
ing crate. Even so, if fed properly 
after farrowing, they produced as 
much milk as sows receiving 6 lb. of 
grain per day before farrowing. 

Two types of additive research pro- 
jects on growing and finishing swine 
were reported upon. One type in- 
volved pigs fed individually in wire 
cages keeping individual feed records 
and average daily gain on each pig. 
This results in a great deal more sta- 
tistical information.- The second is 
to feed pigs on concrete, 4 or 5 pigs 
in each lot, and compare various 
treatments. 

Using these two methods, Kentucky 
has experimented with many addi- 
tives during the last three years, 
alone and in combinations. A recently 
compieted trial with copper sulfate 
gave results equivalent to the best 
antibiotics used, said Dr. Miller. Two 
pounds per ton of feed appeared to 
be the most effective level. This is 
fed from weaning time on to improve 
average daily gains and feed conver- 
sion. Three different trials using cop- 
per sulfate have given results in the 
upper third compared with all the 
rest of the additives when measured 
by average daily gain and feed con- 
version. 

In response to a question as to 
whether copper oxide would work 
just as well as copper sulfate, Dr. 
Miller said he couldn’t answer this 
as he had not seen as much work on 
copper oxide as on copper sulfate. 

Work with a new antibiotic, Vir- 
giniamycin, has produced gains of 
15% over a basal ration. That did 
not include any additives other than 
vitamins and minerals. In comparison 
to other antibiotics, chlortetra- 
cycline, oxytetracycline, zinc bacitrac- 
in and others, the improvement was 
about 7 or 8% in favor of the Vir- 
giniamycin, Dr. Miller said. The sup- 
ply of Virginiamycin may create a 
problem. There is some question as 
to whether or not this can be pro- 
duced economically. 

The most effective level of Vir- 
giniamycin was 20 grams per ton. 
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ALTH MANAGE! 


brings out the best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding... 


Today’s broilers, layers and turkeys have great bred-in capacity. And today’s modern feeds provide 
high nutrition levels. These factors are very important . . . but they are not enough! 
It takes a combination of breeding, feeding and health management for profitable production. 
If any of these steps are neglected—the others are handicapped. 
For example, many broiler condemnations, turkey mortality or losses due to morbidity 
and laying flock depletion can be traced directly to improper health management. 

We believe you and your customers can profit most by practicing Balanced Health 
Management. This means doing what is necessary to prevent disease. You can 
help them achieve this objective by including proper disease prevention and 

controls in your formulations. 
Several Dr. Salsbury’s Health Management products that contribute to 
profitable bird raising are discussed in the following pages. 


proven alth Management Products can 
help your feeds } perform better through improved flock health 
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Stimulates growth, improves feed efficiency 


For 14 years, 3-Nitro has set a standard of performance in 
stimulating fast, efficient gains. Because of favorable grower 
experience, more than half the commercial broilers get 3-Nitro in 
their feed. Broilers gain faster, with better feed conversion. 
Laying flocks benefit, too. More hens live and lay. 


Among swine, records indicate growing pigs average 16% 
heavier—on 5% less feed—with 3-Nitro in the ration... 
gives more uniform finish, with less disease problem. 

These are benefits that help your feed perform even better. 
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best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding 


Coccidiosis Prevention 


Stimulates growth, improves feed efficiency and 
prevents coccidiosis 


Growth stimulation alone cannot prevent disease. Coccidiosis is a 

universal problem for your customers... mix Unistat in your feeds for chicks, 
pullets, and broilers. Unistat prevents coccidiosis under practical field conditions. 
Yet it allows immunity to develop in pullets . . . and it does even more. 

Birds given Unistat in their feed from the start show improved feed conversion, 
faster growth, better coloring. These extra benefits enable growers to put more 
pounds of the best broiler meat into the dressing plant—economically produced. 


Encourage your customers to feed Unistat, the coccidiostat that also 
stimulates growth and improves feed efficiency. Unistat is a most important 
heaith management product for broilers and replacement birds. 
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for chickens and turkeys 


...acoccidiostat that stimulates growth and feed efficiency, 


protects against large roundworms, tapeworms, turkey 


bluecomb and hexamitiasis 


If you or your customers want a feed that protects growing chicks and 
turkeys against both worms and coccidiosis, in addition to stimulating fast, 
efficient gains, offer a growing mash formulated with Polystat. Polystat 

is a multi-purpose feed additive that provides more health management 
benefits than any other similar product. On Polystat, poults and broiler 
chicks start faster, stay ahead. They grow into sturdier, healthier birds, 
the kind that return highest profits because healthy birds 

get more good out of their feed. 
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best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding 


is tops for tapes 


Removes more species of tapeworms than 
any other wormer. . . also controls large 
roundworms and cecal worms 


Wormal gives your feed a chance to do its best by removing nearly 

100°, of the major types of poultry worms. Only Wormal contains 
dibutyltin dilaurate, a drug that removes 3 times as many species of 
tapeworms as any other wormer. Because worm-free birds are healthier, 

birds get more good out of their feed, feed efficiency goes up. This makes 
your feed look even better, just as it enables birds to grow or produce at 
their bred-in ability. So include Wormal in your worming mash formulations 
and help growers make more profit from their well-bred, well-fed birds. 


(LLIN E-25 provides teamed 


antibiotics for better health and production 


Strepcillin F-25 gives your feeds added disease-fighting benefits— 

a product for times of stress! A product of antibiotics working together 
as a team, each supplementing the other. Can be mixed at different levels 
for proper health management in chickens, turkeys, swine. 


U 


\W WO)... to complete 
your health management program 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories pioneered in the development of low-cost, 
easy-to-use vaccines that take much of the disease risk out of 
poultry raising. These high quality vaccines have been used to 
protect billions of birds from the major virus diseases! 


Recently, a new, instantly soluble vaccine was introduced—SoluVac. Already 
SoluVac has gained widespread popularity because of its superior efficacy. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories has developed complete vaccination 

programs that assure immunity by tailoring vaccine administration to 
individual flock needs. All this helps keep birds healthy. And 

healthy birds get more good out of their feed. 
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Protects turkeys against coccidiosis 
and hexamitiasis 


More and more growers are starting poults on feed containing 

Dr. Salsbury’s Tinostat. Tinostat contains 25% dibutyltin dilaurate, 
an exclusive Dr. Salsbury’s compound. It prevents mortality and loss 
of weight because it has specific action against turkey coccidiosis 
and hexamitiasis. Tinostat is also economical to use, has no 
undesirable side effects, and is extremely palatable. With Tinostat 
in your starter rations, you are offering positive protection against 
two of the most troublesome turkey diseases— 

coccidiosis and hexamitiasis. 
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best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding 


Blackhead Prevention 


BACTE 


Proven the best blackhead preventive 


More and more turkeys are being grown and finished on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Histostat-50 consistently 
protects flocks against mortality and weight loss due to blackhead. 
It gives the type of disease prevention that assures strong, healthy 
birds—birds that get more good out of the feed because 

they’re healthier. 


For grower benefits that make new customers and keep the old, 
mix Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 in your turkey growing mash. 
It’s the best blackhead preventive on the market today! 


RINS...to complete your turkey health 


management program 


AVICT 


For the prevention of fowl cholera For erysipelas prevention 


With these Dr. Salsbury’s bacterins, healthy turkeys can be immunized 
against erysipelas and fowl cholera. Quality controlled to assure 

high level immunity in growing and breeding flocks. Economical to 
use—costs only pennies per bird treated. 
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BALANCED HEALTH MANAGEMENT brings out the best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding 


CALL A DR. SALSBURY’S 


HEALTH MANAGEMENT ADVISER 
... Let him help you 


There is a Dr. Salsbury’s Health Management Adviser 
serving your area. Call on him... to help with any 
problems in Health Management. He welcomes 

the opportunity to serve you and your customers 

to get improved profit results. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Health Management Advisers can be 
helpful in many ways. They know the poultry and 
livestock business and the importance health plays in 
giving a profitable end result. 


Your customers look to you for nutritional advice . . . 
and feed that gives better results. 


Look to Dr. Salsbury’s for proven Health Management 
Products to give you and your customers even 
greater benefits. 


Phone or write today! 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City lowa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS=—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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Reports Feed Cost Difference Between States 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — A Virginia 
poultry specialist says that “consid- 
erable differences seem to exist in egg 
production practices and costs be- 
tween Virginia and the more rapidly 
expanding egg producing areas in 
other states.” And, he says, one of 
the differences is feed costs, said to 
be considerably lower in other south- 
ern states. 

Denver D. Bragg, poultry specialist 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has 
taken a look at egg enterprises in 
Mississippi, Georgia and North Caro- 
lina. A recent VPI news release 
quotes him as saying that there are 
considerable differences in feed pro- 
cessing and delivery costs. 

“In Mississippi and Georgia,” Mr. 
Bragg reported, “feed processing and 
delivery costs range from $3.50 to $9 
per ton above the ingredient cost— 
considerably less than the charge 
made for the same service in Virginia. 
On-the-farm or local feed mixing fa- 
cilities, concentration of flocks in a 
relatively small area and larger en- 
terprises are apparently some of the 
factors that help bring about the re- 
duction in cost. Even there, it seems 
that at least $3 to $5 per ton can be 
saved by using locally prepared layer 
rations. 

“According to the manager of a 
relatively small mill operated by a 
large feed company, his organization 
shifted to a local mix because of low- 
er distribution and manufacturing 
costs and because he could immedi- 
ately shift to medicated feed if nec- 
essary.” 


Generally, two types of egg produc- 


tion contracts are being used in the 
areas visited, Mr. Bragg said. One 
calls for a payment of 8 to 10¢ per 


bird per month for the use of a man’s | 
building and equipment. The | 
other calls for a payment of $35 to | 
$45 per week, plus in many instances | 


labor, 


a house and utilities, for a man’s 
labor. With the first contract, the 
birds are usually owned by an egg- 
grading plant or feed company which 
furnishes feed, medication, etc. With 
the second contract the owner of the 
birds also owns or rents the farm and 


pays a man a salary to care for the | 


birds. Under the first contract one 
man and his wife may care for 6,000 


Central Soya Personnel 


Study Human Relations 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — A 14-week 
human relations training program 


has been started for managerial per- | 


sonnel of Central Soya’s McMillen 
feed division here. 

James Tellman, plant manager, 
said, “This is a practical program for 
building an understanding of leader- 
ship by helping managerial personnel 
understand themselves and how their 
actions affect the performance of the 
men they supervise.” 


Dr. Milton C. Addington, psychol- | 


ogical consultant to management, 
who formerly taught interpersonal 
relations for the University of Ten- 
nessee and industrial psychology for 
Memphis State University, is con- 
ducting the program. 

To be included are lectures and 
discussions on such subjects as the 
needs of people as human beings; 
communications between managerial 
personnel and their workers, fellow 
supervisors and superiors, and mo- 
tivation and incentives. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smedley St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 


to 10,000 birds, giving them an in- | 
come of $600 to $1,000 a month, if 
they had no payment to make for 
housing or equipment. Most pullet 


contracts allow 1¢ per bird per week | of 

for use of the man’s time, housing and : 

equipment. | MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
If a farmer wants to expand under 

the “so-much-per-bird-per-m on th” CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


system, half of his gross payment 
goes to the lending agency to help 
pay off his loan, and the other half | 
to him. The contracting agency often 
acts as a go-between with the bank | 
and the contract growers. Loans are | 
scheduled to be paid off in 3 to 5 
years, and generally bankers regard 
poultry financing as a legitimate risk. 
Mr. Bragg points out that poultry- 
men have had to be on their toes the 
last few years to stay in business. 
“We may not have to worry so much 
about being out of business if we get | 
poultry controls, but efficiency will 
pay in any case,” he said. 


PILCH HIGHER EARNING POWER 
MEANS LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 
1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 
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= 
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For lower production costs .. . SWITCH TO PILCH. 1961 Maine 
Test results show PILCH Meat Type breeder pullets earned a big 
98¢ per bird over test average on the combined total of all important 
economic factors. 

Ask your nearest PILCH representative to 
show the authenticated tabulation of the 
complete test. 


Be Sure! Be Positive! Buy PILCH! 


Péelede® POULTRY BREEDING FARMS, Inc. 


General Offices and Research, Hazardville, Conn. 


Service and Distribution Centers = Talladega,Alabama * Smithfield,North Carolina + Callstoga,California 
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| Olavarria 


MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


& Co., Inc. 


79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
Whitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


YOU DESERVE THE BEST! 


Suppose all cars were the same price. 
You'd buy the best, wouldn’t you? Most 
people would. Suppose all feed mill and 
grain elevator equipment cost the same. 
. Once again, you'd be careful to buy the 
best. But could you buy the best if you 
didn’t know it existed? Huss & Schlieper 


714 NORTH CHURCH STREET ° 


HUSS & SCHLIEPE 
DEPT. A— 714 NORTH CHURCH STREET 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


would like to prove to you that their prod- 
ucts are the very finest manufactured. 
Why not fill out the coupon below and 
mail it in for more information on KLEEN 
GRAIN elevator legs, spouting, elbows and 
other grain handling equipment. Remem- 
ber... you deserve the very best! 


HUSS & SCHLIEPER 


PHONE 429-5188 ° 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


1961 


Please send me more information on KLEEN GRAIN elevator legs, spouting, elbows and 
other fine Huss & Schlieper equipment. | want the best! 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


ATTENTION! 


Get attention . . . and your chances of making the sale increase 


many-fold. 


The products sold by the Fox Company not only represent the best 


most compelling merchandising aids . . 


of modern agricultural research . 


. « they bring with them some of the 
. advertising campaigns . . . 


extensive sales promotions in the farm field. 
: Look for this “sales bonus” when you order any of the Fox 


“Products of Progress." 


EGGSHELL BRAND 
Pure Reef Oyster Shell 


GRAN-I-GRIT 


AUREOMYCIN 


OCTOBER |S 
ANIMAL HEALTH MONTH 


SERVALL-STAZDRY 
Cane Litter 


NEW NEw 


BROADWAY, VA SELEY DEE 


Moisture Content of Feed Ingredients 
And Corresponding Critical 
Storage Temperatures 


By Dr. L. R. Richardson and B. D. Webb 
Texas A&M College 


Webb, Bayliss and Richardson, 
1961, have shown that interspace rel- 
ative humidity is more reliable than 
moisture content in predicting wheth- 
er a mixed feed is safe from spon- 
taneous heating and the accompany- 
ing deterioration. It also is equal to 
or better than moisture content for 
predicting moisture conditions for 
safe storage of feed ingredients. In 
this study, interspace relative humidi- 
ties were determined on several feed 
ingredients and mixed feeds with dif- 
ferent moisture contents at 50, 70 
and 90°F. No ingredients or mixed 
feed with a relative humidity of 72% 
or less heated in six weeks regard- 
less of the storage temperature, pro- 
vided that the humidity was meas- 
ured at the same temperature as that 
of storage. 


Humidity Curves 


From the humidities at 50, 70 and 
90°F. of an ingredient at different 
moisture contents, humidity-tempera- 
ture curves can be drawn for each 
moisture content. Such curves for 
ground corn are given in Figure 1. 
From these curves, it is possible to 
obtain the temperature at which the 
ground corn with different moisture 
contents will have a relative humidi- 
ty of 72%. This value has been desig- 
nated as the critical storage temper- 
ature for an ingredient with a given 
moisture content. A curve showing 
the critical storage temperature for 
ground corn with various amounts of 
moisture is given in Figure 2. 

The moisture contents and the cor- 
responding critical storage tempera- 
tures for alfalfa leaf meal, steamed 
bone meal, corn gluten feed, ground 
yellow corn, cottonseed meal, ground 
sorghum grain, sorghum gluten meal 
and soybean oil meal are given in 
Table 1. The temperature values 
shown in Table 1 were obtained from 
curves similar to those in Figure 1. 
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FIGURE 1 — Curves show relative 
humidities of ground corn containing 
different amounts of moisture at 50, 
70 and 90°F. 
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FIGURE 2—Curve shows the tem- 
perature at which ground corn con- 
taining different amounts of moisture 
has a relative humidity of 72%. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a recent 
issue of the Texas Feed Service Re- 
port. The authors are: Dr. L. R. 
Richardson, professor, department of 
biochemistry and nutrition, Texas 
A&M College, and B. D. Webb, re- 
search assistant in the same depart- 
ment. 


Curves similar to that in Figure 2 
can be drawn from the data in Table 
1 to obtain the critical storage tem- 
perature for any moisture content. 


Use with Ground Corn 

An example with ground corn will 
illustrate how the data in Table 1 can 
be used under practical conditions. 
With a moisture content of 13.7%, 
the ground corn may or may not be 
safe when stored at 90°F., but would 
be safe when stored at lower temper- 
atures. Likewise, with a moisture 
content of 15%, the ground corn may 
or may not be safe when stored at 
72°F., but would be safe at lower 


TABLE 1. Critical Storage Temperatures 
of Ingredients with Different Moisture 


Contents 
Moisture Temperature 
Ingredient % 
Alfalfa leaf meal, 
dehydrated .... 13.0 90+ 
14.6 83 
15.9 72 
17.0 66 
18.5 63 
Bone meal, steamed 7.7 90+ 
8.1 84 
8.4 78 
9.4 68 
9.8 60 
10.5 55 
11.2 50 
12.6 50— 
Corn gluten feed 13.3 87 
14.2 78 
15.5 70 
17.5 48 
Corn, ground yellow 13.3 90+ 
13.7 90 
14.1 84 
14.5 79 
15.0 72 
15.4 66 
16.2 6! 
17.0 50— 
Cottonseed mea! 12.2 90+ 
12.5 87 
13.0 85 
13.4 82 
13.8 79 
14.2 74 
15.1 67 
16.0 54 
17.6 50+ 
Sorghum grain, grd. 13.8 90+ 
14.1 89 
14.3 85 
14.6 79 
15.0 75 
15.3 72 
16.0 66 
17.3 50— 
Sorghum gluten meal 11.0 90+ 
1.5 90 
12.0 86 
12.5 80 
13.2 76 
13.5 7 
14.5 60 
14.9 54 
16.1 50— 
Soybean oi] meal 13.0 90+ 
13.6 90+ 
14.0 86 
14.4 80 
14.9 77 
15.3 74 
16.8 64 
17.7 61 
18.6 57 
20.6 50— 
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temperatures. The same ground corn 
containing 17% moisture would have 
to be stored at less than 50°F. to be 
safe from the growth of molds and 
the accompanying deterioration. 

To use relative humidity for pre- 
dicting moisture conditions safe for 
the storage of feed mixtures, the rel- 
ative humidity has to be determined 
at the temperature at which the feed 
is stored. The data for one feed mix- 
ture will not necessarily be applicable 
to another mixture. 
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130 Exhibitors Have 
Space at National 
Turkey Exposition 


Agr. Food Chem., 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Almost 130 ex- | 


hibitors at previous National Turkey 
Federation conventions 
been allocated exhibit space for the 
1962 NTF Dallas Turkey Industry 
Exposition Jan. 9-11. 

The remaining space now is avail- 
able to prospective new exhibitors. 
Interested firms should contact the 
National Turkey Federation, Box 69, 
Mount Morris, Il. 

The following firms have reserved 
exhibit space: 

Abbott Laboratories, Acme Tent & 
Awning Co., Allied Mills, Inc., Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Amerine Turkey 
Breeding Farms, Inc., Anderson Box 
Co., Arnett Turkey Farms, Ashley 
Machine Co. 

Automatic Poultry Feeder Co., 
Badgley Mfg. Co., Barker Poultry 
Equipment Co., Barlocker Turkey 
Farm, Barnett’s Inc., Blosser Mfg 
Co., Borron Turkey Farms, Brower 
Mfg. Co., the D. S. Brown Co., Buck- 
eye Incubator Co., Buckeye Turkey 
Hatchery, Inc., Burrus Feed Mills, 
John J. Carroll Co., 


Chicago Mercantile Exchange, Chick 
Master Incubator Co., CIBA Pharm- 
aceutical Products, Inc., E. G. Clin- 
ton Co., C-n-G Breeders, Inc., Co- 
manche Construction Co., Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., Consumers Co-op 
Assoc., the Cyclone Mfg. Co. 
DeWitt’s Zeeland Hatchery, 


have now | 


Central Farms | 
Hatchery, Inc., Cervin Electronic Co., 


Dod- | 


gen Industries, Doughboy Industries, | 


Econo Mfg. Co., E-Z Way Poultry 
Supply Co., Flying Tiger Line, Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., General Mills, 
Gland-O-Lac Co., Gozzi Breeding 
Farms, Inc., Hart’s Hatchery, Hen- 
derson Mfg. Co., Hess & Clark, Inc., 
H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co., James Mfg. 
Co., Janes Bar Nothing Ranch, Janes- 
Thompson Turkey Hatchery, Janssen 
Farms Hatcheries, Gordon Johnson 
Co., the Jolly Mfg. Co., Inc., Keithley- 
McPherrin, Inc., Kent Co., Kimber 
Turkey Breeding Farms, Kitson Poul- 
try Equipment, Klein Mfg. Co., Kolb’s 
Turkey Breeding Farm, Kraft Foods, 
Kuhl Poultry Equipment Co. 

LML Engineering & Mfg. Corp., 
Lohall Enterprises, Lyon Rural Elec- 
tric Co. Lyons Triple B Turkey 
Farm, Lyons Turkeys, Marston’s Tur- 
keyland, Martin Milling Co., Mason 
City Tent and Awning Co., McMillen 
Feed Mills, Meadowbrook Turkey 
Farms, Menefee Turkey Ranch, 
Merck & Co., Metal Products Co., 
Miller Mfg. Co., Mix Mill, Inc., John 
Mohr & Sons, Morgan Incubator 
Sales & Service, Nicholas Turkey 
Breeding Farms, Norbest Turkey 
Growers Assn., C. L. Nordman & 
Sons, North American Mfg. Co., 
North Carolina Granite Corp., Nu- 
trena Mills, Oakes Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Oregon Giant Turkeys, Oregon Tur- 
key Improvement Assoc. 

Pamco, Inc., Philip R. Park, Inc., 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


Paul’s Products Co., Pax Steel Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Petersime Incubator Co., 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., the Pills- 
bury Co., Poultry & Eggs Weekly, 
Protecto Mfg. Co. 

Quaker Oats Co., Ralston Purina 
Co., Red Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., 
River Rest Farms, Robbins Incuba- 
ator Co., Rochester Turkey Hatchery, 
Inc., Rose-A-Linda Farms, Ross Mfg. 
Co., I. D. Russell Co. Labs., Dr. Sals- 
bury Labs., Sandstrom’s Turkey 
Hatchery, Peter J. Schweitzer Div., 
Segars Turkey Breeding Ranch, 
Silent Sioux Corp., Steenbergen Tur- 
key Farm, Sunshine Hatchery, Swab 
Wagon Co., Inc., Swift & Co., General 
Feed Dept., Swift & Co., Hatchery 
Div., Thompson Sales Co., Turkey 
World-Watt Publishing Co., the Up- 
john Co., Val-A-Co., Vineland Poultry 
Labs., Warner Brooder Corp., Wash- 
ore Turkey Assoc., Western Hatch- 
eries, Whitmoyer Labs., Inc., Wil- 
ford’s Hatchery, A. R. Wood Mfg. Co. 
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Raise me without 
milk on RYDE’S 
Cream Calf Meal 


SAVE MILK! SAVE MONEY! 
EASY TO FEED! 


Consistent Farm Paper 
Advertising Pre-Sells 
Your Customers on 


RYDE’S CALF STARTER 


Ryde’s Cream 
also CALF PELLETS 
For Feeding Dry 


Ryde's Cream 
CALF MEAL 
For Gruel Feeding 


For almost half a century, these famous 
calf feeds have successfully REPLACED 
MILK in calf raising and cut feeding costs 
almost in half. Fortified with antibiotics 
and all essential vitamins. Stock this ad- 
vertised calf meal. Build new customers, 
new profits. 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & CO. 2929 s. union ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 


ACCURACY 


ALL IN A 


DAY'S WORK 


WITH A 


STEINLITE 


1. Weigh out 250 
gram sample 


MOISTURE TESTER! 


NE 


tests fast 
less 


3. Note temperature and 
release sample into 


test cell 


4. Check meter and find 
moisture content on chart 


Other points to compare: 
calibrated to U.S.D.A. standards; special dustproof, anti-static 
construction; free loaner service; full year’s guarantée. 

Trade up! Your 500-RC 
time and accuracy savings! Write for complete information 
and liberal trade-in allowance on your present tester. 


DEPT. FS-10, 618 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


AM. 


2 


New Model 500-RC makes 300 to 400 
tests each working day! 


When the trucks start rolling in, you need accurate, reliable 
And that’s the way you get ’em...i [ 
with the STEINLITE 500-RC. Its larger 250 gram 

sample gives you a truer test of the entire load, is less critical 
to weigh out. Quick, four-step operation, simplified charts, 

and “memory refresher” 
save mistakes, save money. 


in a minute or 


instruction panel all help save time, 


4% to 36% moisture range; 


will pay for itself over and over in 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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matter what 
switch new 


antibiotic 


grams of oxytetracycline wher- 


Taomyxin averaged: ever increased performance is 


of prime importance. 
During periods of high dis- 


e 8 days less feeding time to market ease risk, the product of choice 


is still Terramycin™ alone at 


e at *34.20 less cost per 100 hogs high levels—it’s the proven su- 


perior disease-fighting antibi- 


over other antibiotics tested otic. 


Just by changing the antibiotic 
in your swine feeds to Taomyxin, 
you can help your customers 
save money consistently ... 
more reason than ever for them 
to switch to your program. 


Taomyxin has proved it can 
produce more gains at less cost 
than any other antibiotic used 
alone or any combination of an- 
tibiotics tested. Test averages 
show 8 days less feeding time 
and $34.20 less cost per 100 hogs. 


Here’s how much better Tao- 
myxin proved out: 


Call your Pfizer representa- 
More Goins for complete details on sup- 
from Taomyxin from Taomyxin Hlementing your rations with 


by: y: J 
Zine Bacitracin.....+.13.4% 7.3% new Taomyxin. 
Bacitracin plus Taomyxin requires a supple- 
Penicillin. eee ewes 12.8% 5.7% mental N. D. A. Have you filed 
Penicillin plus yours? If not, do it now. 
Streptomycin. 3.0% 3.4% *Oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 
Penicillin plus **Brand of oxytetracycline— Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Streptomycin plus 
Bacitracin...... 64% 16% 


Chlortetracycline plus 
Penicillin plus 


6.5% 1.2% 


Testing by Pfizer, the feed in- 
dustry, colleges, and on many 
hog farms has shown the recom- 
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The following summary shows the 9 
average of test results comparing Using Zinc Bacitracin? 
Taomyxin with antibiotics used 
alone or in combination: See how a switch to Taomyxin can produce more gains at less cost a 
Control+ | Taomyxin 13.4% MORE GAIN 7.3% LESS FEED 
GROWTH F per Ib. of gain 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 | Pounds of 
Av. daily gain —Ibs. 1.38 1.48 with Zine gain with Zinc ; . 
Increase over controls —% 7.25% Bacitracin. Bacitracin 
FEED EFFICIENCY 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 
Lb. feed /ib. gain 3.70 3.62 
Improvement — 2.20% 4.0 Ibs. feed 
per ib. of goin 
ECONOMICS} Taomyxin produced 19 lbs. more gain per day per 100 
Cost per cwt. gain $11.951 $11.761 pigs...on 29 Ibs. less feed per 100 lbs. gain. es 
Savings per pig (180 Ibs. gain) 342 For this trial, a regular, high-quality swine feed was used. Tao- : 
Savings per 100 pigs $34.20 myxin was added to part of the feed, zinc bacitracin to the rest 
{Other antibiotics and combinations of antibiotics. . .. and the performance of the different rations was compared. 
ftCost of antibiotic supplements included. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. with the following Area Headquarters offices 4 
235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Pfizer International Subsidiaries ns 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 Folkestone, Kent, England * 
Pfizer Corporation 


230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortiand St., Chicago 45 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 


5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royaimount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


ome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S$. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Science for the world’s well-being® 
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Kentucky Swine Research Reports Follow 
Pig from Weaning to Packing House 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Swine re- 
search reported at the annual Ken- 
tucky Livestock Field Day ranged all 
the way from antibiotics as additives 
for early weaning pig rations to cor- 
relation of various swine carcass 
cuts and measurements. 

Other topics of the swine research 
following the pig from weaning to 
the packing house were: Feed Addi- 
tives for Growing-Finishing Pig Ra- 
tions; Antibiotics and Nitrofurans as 
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Additives for Growing Pig Rations; 
Virginiamycin, a New Antibiotic for 
Growing Swine; Virginiamycin Fed 
to Growing-Finishing Pigs on Con- 
crete and Pasture, and Relative Cut- 
Out Percentages and Values of Light 
and Heavier Weight Hogs. 
ANTIBIOTICS AS ADDITIVES 
IN EARLY WEANING PIG RA- 
TIONS —In this test, ration treat- 
ments for two replicate lots of five 
pigs each were: (1) basal, (2) basal 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
Prompt Delivery! Competitive Prices! 


THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COMPANY 
322 S. Patterson Boulevard., Dayton 2, Ohio 


BA 2-7877 


plus 25 gm. Virginiamycin per ton, 
(3) basal plus 50 gm. Virginiamycin 
per ton, (4) basal plus 100 gm. Vir- 
giniamycin per ton, and (5) basal 
plus 100 gm. Aureomycin per ton. 

The average daily gain and feed 
conversion figures for each of the ra- 
tions follow: (1) 0.73 Ib. daily gain, 
2.25 lb. feed per pound of gain; (2) 
0.74, 2.20; (3) 0.85, 1.90; (4) 0.91, 
1.90, and (5) 1.61, 2.02. 

H. W. Miller, Dr. C. E. Barnhart 
and T. W. Cathey say, “All ration 
treatments were effective in increas- 
ing the rate of average daily gain 
over the basal ration treatment. Ra- 
tion 4 increased average daily gain 
by 25.5% and improved feed efficien- 
cy by 15.9% over ration 1. In addi- 
tion, ration 4 treatment pigs had a 
higher daily feed consumption than 
all other ration treatments. Corre- 
lation between pig starting weights 
and resulting average daily gains 
was found to be significant as tested 
by analysis of covariance.” 


ANTIBIOTIOS AND NITRO- 
FURANS AS ADDITIVES FOR 


Put your head 
your shoulders! 


It will help you recognize Burlap’s biggest 
advantage to you. You will realize that any customer is 
better off with Burlap ...therefore, you are, too! 

For instance, Burlap bags will support a return-bag program. 
So even if other packaging materials are lower 
in price, Burlap is lower in cost. Look at Burlap 
from your customer's viewpoint. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


GROWING PIG RATIONS—H. W. 
Miller, Dr. C. E. Barnhart and T. W. 
Cathey say additives used per ton 
of ration for each lot were as fol- 
lows: (1) basal, (2) basal plus 40 
gm. Aureomycin per ton, (3) basal 
plus 40 gm. Terramycin per ton, (4) 
basal plus 40 gm. zine bacitracin per 
ton, (5) basal plus 100 gm. HCO 
441 per ton, (6) basal plus 100 gm. 
HCO 441 and 40 gm. Aureomycin per 
ton, (7) basal plus 100 gm. HCO 441 
and 40 gm. Terramycin per ton, (8) 
basal plus 100 gm. HCO 441 and 40 
gm. zine bacitracin per ton, and (9) 
basal plus 100 gm. HCO 441 and 40 
gm. Virginiamycin per ton. The addi- 
tives are antibiotics with the excep- 
tion of HCO 441 which is a nitro- 
furan. 

The average daily gain and feed 
conversion figures for each of the 
rations follow: (1) 0.98 Ib. daily gain, 
2.57 lb. feed per pound of gain; (2) 
1.12, 2.72; (3) 1.00, 2.66; (4) 1.17, 
2.52; (5) 1.08, 2.69; (6) 1.22, 2.51; 
(7) 1.13, 2.61; (8) 1.22, 2.48, and (9) 
1.20, 2.43. 

The three research workers said, 
“Analysis of variance test showed a 
significant difference among ration 
treatments at the 10% level and was 
approaching significance at the 5% 
level.” 


VIRGINIAMYCIN, A NEW AN- 
TIBIOTIC FOR GROWING SWINE 
—This four experiment study on the 
new antibiotic Virginiamycin was 
conducted by Dr. C. E. Barnhart, J. 
C. Robertson and Howard Miller. 

In the first experiment, rations 
used were: (1) basal, (2) basal plus 
40 gm. chlortetracycline, (3) basal 
plus 20 gm. Virginiamycin per ton 
and (4) basal plus 40 gm. Virginia- 
mycin per ton. 

The average daily gain and the feed 
conversion figure for each of the ra- 
tions follow: (1) 1.16 Ib. daily gain, 
3.18 Ib. of feed for each pound of 
gain; (2) 1.26, 3.12; (3) 1.32, 2.92, 
and (4) 1.48, 2.87. 

The research team said, “The lot 
of pigs fed 40 gm. Virginiamycin per 
ton gained 26.64% faster than the 
basal pigs and 16.66% faster than 
pigs fed 40 gm. of chlortetracycline 
per ton. Difference in gains between 
pigs receiving 40 gm. Virginiamycin 
and pigs fed the basal ration was 
significant at the 1% level. Differ- 
ence in gains between pigs receiving 
40 gm. Virginiamycin and pigs re- 
ceiving 40 gm. chlortetracycline was 
significant at the 5% level.” 

In the second experiment, the same 
rations were used. Results are: Peri- 
od 1—(1) 1.22, 3.41; (2) 1.29, 3.21; 
(3) 1.47, 2.78, and (4) 1.51, 2.69; 
period 2—(1) 1.67, 442; (2) 1.78, 
4.18; (3) 1.73, 4.26, and (4) 1.82, 
4.00; and periods 1 and 2—(1) 1.44, 
3.96; (2) 1.51, 3.71; (3) 1.60, 3.58, 
and (4) 1.67, 3.45. 

The researchers said, “The 20 and 
40 gm. per ton of Virginiamycin in- 
creased gain 19.72% and 24.14%, re- 
spectively, over the basal ration for 
the first period of the experiment. 
These differences were statistically 
significant at the 5% level. The 40 
gm. level of Virginiamycin improved 
rate of gain 17% over the chlortetra- 
cycline treatment during the first pe- 
riod. Also, the 20 and 40 gm. levels 
of Virginiamycin improved feed effi- 
ciency by 21.0% and 18.8%, respec- 
tively, over the basal. The 20 and 
40 gm. levels of Virginiamycin im- 
proved feed efficiency by 11.29% and 
13.34%, respectively, over the 40 gm. 
level of chlortetracycline. 

“There were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences in rate of gain 
between the different treatments for 
the period of 110 Ib. to 200 Ib. live 
weight of pigs. However, for the en- 
tire feeding period, pigs fed the 40 
gm. level of Virginiamycin gain sig- 
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nificantly faster than the basal pigs 
(P<0.01) and the 40 gm. level of 
chlortetracycline pigs (P<0.05). This 
was an increase in gains of 15.97% 
over the basal and 11.33% over chlor- 
tetracycline. The 40 gm. of Virginia- 
mycin also improved feed efficiency 
14.82% over the basal and 7.84% 
over the chlortetracycline. The 20 
gm. level of Virginiamycin increased 
gains 11.11% over the basal, thus 
approaching significance, and 6.66% 
over the 40 gm. level of chlortetra- 
cycline.” 

The third experiment involved in- 
dividually fed pigs fed the following 
rations: (1) Basal, (2) basal plus 10 
gm. Virginiamycin per ton, (3) basal 
plus 20 gm. Virginiamycin per ton, 
(4) basal plus 40 gm. Virginiamycin 
per ton, (5) basal plus 80 gm. Vir- 
giniamycin per ton, (6) basal plus 10 
gm. chlortetracycline per ton, and 
(7) basal plus 20 gm. chlortetracy- 
cline per ton. 

The average daily gain and feed 
conversion figures for the rations fol- 
low: (1) 1.14 Ib. daily gain, 2.63 Ib. 
of feed per pound of gain; (2) 1.25, 
246; (3) 1.14, 2.47; (4) 131, 2.43; 
(5) 1.29, 2.52; (6) 1.15, 2.56, and (7) 
1.22, 2.43. 


In summary, the research team 
said, “There were no significant dif- 
ferences in rate of gain or feed ef- 
ficiency between the various treat- 
ments used in this experiment. How- 
ever, Virginiamycin did increase 
gains over the basal when fed at all 
levels except the 20 gm. level. Vir- 
giniamycin fed at all levels improved 
feed efficiency over the basal ration. 
The 40 gm. and 80 gm. levels of Vir- 
giniamycin increased gains 14.9% 
and 13.2%, respectively, over the 
basal ration. This was of interest 
since little or no improvement in 
rate of gain has been noted at this 
experiment station from feeding an- 


tibiotics to pigs under this kind of | 


environment.” 

In experiment 4, lots of five pigs 
were self-fed the following rations: 
(1) basal, (2) basal plus 10 gm. Vir- 
giniamycin per ton, (3) basal plus 
20 gm. Virginiamycin per ton, (4) 
basal plus 40 gm. Virginiamycin per 
ton, (5} basal plus 80 gm. Virginia- 
mycin per ton, (6) basal plus 10 gm. 
chlortetracycline per ton, and (7) 
basal plus 20 gm. chlortetracycline 
per ton. 

Results were as follows: (1) 1.24 Ib. 
daily gain, 3.06 lb. of feed per pound 
of gain; (2) 1.21, 2.90; (3) 1.37, 2.72; 
(4) 1.30, 2.87; (5) 1.39, 2.73; (6) 1.28, 
3.05, and (7) 1.22, 3.13. 

In summary, the research team 
said, “Again Virginiamycin improved 
rate of gain and feed efficiency over 
the basal ration although differences 
in rate of gain wére not of statisti- 
cal significance. When compared with 
chlortetracycline-fed pigs, Virginia- 
mycin-fed pigs gained faster except 
at the 10 gm. level and more effi- 
ciently.” 

VIRGINIAMYCIN FED TO 
GROWING-FINISHING PIGS FED 
ON CONORETE AND PASTURE— 
Dr. C. E. Barnhart, J. R. Overfield 
and S. J. Lowry report that they 
used the following ration treatments 
in this experiment: (1) Basal, (2) bas- 
al plus 40 gm. chlortetracycline per 
ton, (3) basal plus 20 gm. Virginia- 
mycin per ton, and (4) basal plus 40 
gm. Virginiamycin per ton. 

The four ration treatments were 
fed to pigs confined to a concrete 
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The New Century Co. 
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feeding floor and grazing a legume 
pasture. 

The effects of Virginiamycin and 
chlortetracycline on the rate of gain 
and feed conversion of growing-fin- 
ishing pigs are: Period 1, pasture— 
(1) 1.61 Ib. daily gain, 3.20 feed per 
pound of gain; (2) 1.61, 2.609; (3) 
1.49, 2.56; (4) 1.71, 2.50; period 2, 
pasture—(1) 1.69, 3.19; (2) 1.80, 
3.38; (3) 1.74, 3.54; (4) 1.83, 3.44; 
periods 1 and 2, pasture—(1) 1.66, 
3.19; (2) 1.72, 3.08; (3) 1.63, 3.20; 
(4) 1.78, 3.05; period 1. concrete— 
(1) 1.78, 2.84; (2) 1.79, 2.82; (3) 1.84, 
2.72; (4) 1.87, 1.74; period 2, con- 
crete—(1) 2.01, 3.59; (2) 2.05, 3.49; 
(3) 1.90, 3.82; (4) 2.11, 3.53, and 
periods 1 and 2, concrete—(1) 1.89, 
3.24; (2) 1.92, 3.24; (3) 1.82, 3.26, 
and (4) 1.88, 3.15. 

The researchers from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky said that little dif- 
ference was noted in the ration treat- 
ment groups. “For the most part, 
Virginiamycin-fed pigs showed some 
improvement in gains and feed effi- 
ciency,” the men said. “Pigs fed 40 
gm. per ton of Virginiamycin on con- 
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NEW PFIZER LAB—Progress continues on the third new poultry diagnostic 
laboratory of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., scheduled for completion and opening 
at Springdale, Ark., in November. The facility, pictured above, to be headed 
by a trained and experienced poultry pathologist, and operated by the Pfizer 
agricultural division, is being built just north of Springdale on Highway 71. 
When the new facility opens, free diagnostic services will be provided to all 
Arkansas broiler and egg producers. 


protein level of the ration was re- 
duced to 14% and further reduced to 
12% at 125 lb. 


FEED ADDITIVES FOR GROW- 
ING-FINISHING PIG RATIONS— 
Ration treatments for two replicate 


crete gained significantly faster than 
controls during the first period of 
the experiment.” 

It was noted that the pigs were fed 
to a lot average of 200 Ib. liveweight 
and that when pigs reached 75 lb. the 


STAPHYLOCOCCAL SYNOVITIS 
and saves you money! 


ALBAMIX SAVES TURKEYS AND MONEY 


for the 


grower. For example, in 1959 Mr. Verl Anderson of Tremonton, Utah 
raised about 5,000 turkeys. Of these birds, Mr. Anderson reports that ap- 
proximately 1,000 either died or were left unmarketable by “Hock Disease” 
(staphylococcal synovitis). Last year when he began to lose more birds to 
disease, Mr. Anderson contacted the Utah State University. Part of the in- 
fected flock was treated with ALBAMIX, then available only for experi- 
mental purposes. The disease was quickly and effectively arrested in the 
test flock 


STAPHYLOCOCCAL SYNOVITIS A killer of growing turkeys 


in many areas, “Staph” is also known among turkey growers as Weak Legs, 
Hock Disease, Staphylococcal Arthritis and Old Joe. It is most easily rec- 
ognized by localized infection and swelling in the tendon sheaths of the 
turkey hock and wing joints. It also manifests itself in poor fleshing and 


frequently results in death 


Albamix is a specially prepared form 


ALBAMIX IN THE FEED 


in, the only antibiotic proved effective in combating “Staph” 
when taken orally with the feed. Albamix can be mixed with regular feed 
for rapid and easy treatment without altering the feeding habits of the birds. 


Albamix 


a product of 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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OPEN NEW FACILITY—The modern new grain inspection department of 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Board of Trade was officially opened recently when 
Henry Loeb, mayor of Memphis, snipped the ribbon to the doors. Taking part 
in the opening are (left to right): T. A. Newton, president of the Memphis 
Grain & Hay Assn.; Mayor Loeb; W. R. Flippin, chairman of the Board of 
Trade building committee; Giles A. Coors, president of the Board of Trade, 
and John T. Butler, chief grain inspector. 


lots of five pigs each in this experi- 
ment were: (1) basal, (2) basal plus 
50 gm. Aureomycin per ton, (3) basal 
plus 50 gm. Aureomycin and 1,000 
gm. sodium acrolate per ton, (4) 
basal plus 20 gm. Pro-Strep per ton, 
(5) basal plus 5 gm. Virginiamycin 
per ton, (6) basal plus 10 gm. Vir- 
giniamycin per ton, (7) basal plus 20 
gm. Virginiamycin per ton, and (8) 
basal plus 40 gm. Virginiamycin per 
ton. 

The average daily gain and feed 
conversion figures for each of the ra- 
tions follow: (1) 1.486 Ib. daily gain, 
2.96 Ib. of feed per pound of gain; (2) 
1.550, 2.92; (3) 1.594, 2.87; (4) 1.521, 
2.91; (5) 1.588, 2.72; (6) 1.590, 2.74; 
(7) 1.677, 2.72, and (8) 1.628, 2.80. 

According to H. W. Miller, Dr. C. 
E. Barnhart and T. W. Cathey all ra- 
tion treatments effectively increased 
the rate of average daily gain over 
the basal ration treatment. They 
pointed out, “As tested by the use of 
Duncan’s Multiple Range Test, treat- 
ment 7 pigs had a significantly high- 
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GET BIGGER VOLUME BULK 
FEED SALES AND PROFITS 


e¢ BIG CAPACITY—Fill Only Once a Week 


@ Serve More Customers in Less Time... Lower 
Delivery Overhead . . . Increase Sales Volume. 


© Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More Palatable — Cattle 
at More. 

Now ... an exciting new self-feeder for cattle that's 
a cinch to sell! Solves your customers’ bulk feed 
storage problems . . . you also make more profit 
through bigger volume sales to your bulk customers; 
lower your overhead costs; provide more efficient 
customer service. Special hopper and trough de- 
sign keeps feed clean, fresh, palatable. Cattle eat 
more; make faster, more profitable gains. Built to 
give 15 to 20 years of service with heavy rust- 
resisting steel. Ruggedly braced throughout. 


PRICED LOW=ASK FOR INFORMATION fi 


ON BROWER’S EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


"My Brower Kleen Feed Cattle Feeder is a real work saver — no more daily feeding for me! |'m 
Race Be: 80 steers and it takes only 15 minutes a week to fill the nape. The feed stays fresh and 
clean in the trough and the cattle eat more. | also like the way the 
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TWO SIZES 


; Large feeder holds 250 bushels, 
feeds 100 cattle for a week on one filling. Small 
feeder, 125 bushel capacity, does it for 50 head. 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. es 
Quincy, Iinois 


Town State 

SEND LITERATURE ON THE FOLLOWING: 

C) Kleen-Feed Cattle Feeder [) Brower Hog Equipment ka 
Calf Creep Feeder Brower Poultry Equipment 


“How about putting in a little ketchup?" 


er average daily gain than treatment 
1 pigs. All pigs, regardless of ration 
treatment, had particularly fast and 
economical gains in this trial.” 

RELATIVE CUT-OFF PERCENT- 
AGES AND VALUES OF LIGHT 
AND HEAVIER WEIGHT HOGS— 
Results of this study indicate that 
carcasses from hogs weighing 160 lb. 
are quite comparable to carcasses 
from 220 lb. hogs as to cut-off per- 
centages and total carcass value, say 
Dr. W. Y. Varney, Dr. J. D. Kemp, 
C. D. Phillips and Dr. C. E. Barn- 
hart. 

It is also shown, say the research 
men, that the smaller hogs yielded a 
smaller percentage of fat. However, 
they point out ome major question 
that has yet to be answered: Do 
smaller fat yield and demand for 
smaller cuts off-set higher processing 
costs of lighter-weight hogs? 

The research team also said it 
should be remembered that all hogs 
used in this study were of the meat 
type. 

CORRELATION OF THE VARI- 
OUS SWINE CARCASS CUTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS—Data used in 
this study were collected from pigs 
slaughtered over an eight-year peri- 
od. These pigs were purebred Hamp- 
shires which had been or a produc- 
tion testing program. A total of 395 
head were involved, according to M. 
D. Whiteker, Dr. C. E. Barnhart and 
Dr. J. D. Kemp. 

They say their study showed per- 
cent of ham expressed as a percent 
of carcass weight was more highly 
correlated with percent of lean cuts 
than other carcass data. Therefore, 
they point out, it was the best single 
variable in predicting total carcass 
leanness. Ham fat thickness seems 
to be a better measure of carcass fat 
than does backfat measurements, the 
three Kentucky researchers com- 
mented. 
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SELLIN' SAM 


“I wonder if | might have a word with you, in private!" 


Tells Need for Better Additives in Future 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— | 
Students attending the fifth annual 


cluded Dean L. Mingus, microscopist 
and chief chemist, Burrus Feed Mills, 


Texas Feed Microscopy Short Course | Ft. Worth, “The Use of Feed Micro- | 


at Texas A&M College here were told 

that as higher production and better | 
efficiency are required of livestock 
and poultry, there will also be a 
need for better additives in order to | 
improve diets of livestock and poul- | 


scopy in an Industrial Feed Research 


sistant microscopist, State Chemist 
Department, Texas A&M, “Following 
a Feed Sample Through the Micro- 
scopic Laboratory,” and Dr. G. D. 
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Laboratory”; W. E. McCasland, as- | 


try. Miller, Kansas State University, “Dis- | 


persion Staining Technique.” 
Mr. Mingus stressed the value of 


Making the statement was Dr. R. 
E. Davies, professor of nutrition at 
Texas A&M. Dr. Davies, who spoke 
at the banquet climaxing the six day 
event, emphasized the important role 
that feed additives play in the in- 
creasingly complex field of feed for- 
mulation and the nutrition and health 
of livestock and poultry. 

Other talks given at the event, 
which drew students representing 
regulatory services, commercial labo- 
ratories and manufacturers, included 
one by Reed McDonald, director of 
the Texas Feed Control Service, en- 
titled “Problems of the Feed Control 
Service.” Mr. McDonald stressed the 
fact that microscopy is a valuable aid 
in the enforcement of certain provi- 
sions of the Texas feed laws. 

“Feed Microscopy” was the subject 
discussed by G. M. Barnhart, micro- 
scopist and chief chemist, Missouri 
Department of Agriculture. He told 
of the problems feed microscopists 
are now having since present day 
feeds are becoming more and more 
complex. 

Other speakers and their topics in- 


ity control of various feed ingredients 
and formulated feeds. Mr. McCasland 
related how a sample was taken in 
the field by feed inspectors; how the 
sample was prepared prior to the 
chemical analysis and how the sam- 


Miller told the group how plant tissue 
can be identified by placing the tissue 
in solutions of different refractive in- 
dices and observing the color of the 
light as it passes through the ingredi- 
ent under the microscope. 

The students also attended a series 
of workshops where they studied and 
practiced methods of qualitative and 
quantitative analysis. 

The short course, which was under 
the direction of E. E. Brown, State 
Chemist Department, Texas A&M 
College, is sponsored by the School of 
Agriculture and the Texas A&M Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to teach 
the fundamentals and techniques of 
feed microscopy. 


TEXAS FEED MICROSCOPY SHORT COURSE—Students who attended the 
recent Texas Feed Microscopy Short Course at Texas A&M College are 
pictured here. 

Seated, left to right: James R. Scott, Texas Feed Control Service, Ft. Worth; G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agriculture, Jefferson City; E. E. Brown, State Chemist De- 
partment, College Station, Texas; James D. Bray, Ralston Purina Co., Los Angeles; William 
H. Simmons, Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn. 

Standing, left to right: Maurice L. Striegler, Texas Rendering Co., Bastrop; Earle R. 
Heinecke, Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago; Louis G. Sills, Texas Feed Control Service, Lubbock; 
Lloyd Joyce, Brazos County Prod. Co-op., Bryan, Texas; William H. Estill, Swift & Co., Ft. 
Worth, Texas; William E. McCasland, State Chemist Department, College Station, Texas; 
Jim M,. Ridlehuber, Paymaster Feeds & (Oil Mills, Abilene, Texas; James H. Gibson, The 
Quaker Oats Co., Shiremanstown, Pa.; Dean L. Mingus, Burrus Feed Mills, Ft. Worth; 
Robert M. Mitsuyoshi, Hawaii Depart ment of Agriculture, Honolulu, Hawaii; J. F. Fudge, 
pon Chemist Department, College Station, Texas, and Gerald D. Miller, Kansas 
versity, Manhattan. 
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NEST EGG 


(and your cage-egg, too!) 


try the 
Arbor Acres Queen 


Weister’s defines “nestegg” as “something laid up as 
the beginning of a fund or collection, or as a reserve”. 

The ups and downs of the egg market truly require 
building a nestegg, and for this purpose, we proudly offer 
the Arbor Acres Queen. 

The Queen herself, from day-old chick to laying hen, is 
quality. She is an excellent converter of feed, and is a 
consistent producer of superior quality, large eggs... 
premium both inside and out. 

Look at over-all performance, and consider the quality 
requirements of your markets. Chances are there’s no 
better commercial layer for you at any price than the 
Arbor Acres Queen. 


Yet, the Queen is now available to you at a price well 
below most competitive products, and ready to serve you 
well. . . . Another fine product of Arbor Acres research, 
and produced at your near-by Arbor Acres branch farm. 

Let the Queen contribute to your nestegg. You'll be 
glad you did. 


BREEDING BETTER BIRDS FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


AvA 


Queen Distribution Centers San Luis Obispo Calif. ¢ Concord, N.C. 
Blairsville, Ga. * Skowhegan, Me. « Carthage, Miss. *« Dahlonega, Ga. « Springdale, 
* Tenaha, Tex. « Aprilia. italy 
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Effect of feeding aureomycin on control of 
respiratory disease in feeder cattle 
(125-day trial in Colorado) 


Without With Differ- 
AUREOMYCIN* AUREOMYCIN* ence 


DISEASE CONTROL 

Initial no. animals 293 293 
No. requiring treatment lll 

No. requiring re-treatment 28 

No. re-treatments 44 

No. deaths 2 

No. livers condemnedt 84 


*Rations also sunplied 10 milligrams stilbestrol per animal daily 
tFrom the slaughter of 200 animals from each group 


Cyanamid Exp. 55-205-27 
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HOW TO CUT LOSSES 
FROM SHIPPING FEVER 
WITH AUREOMYCIN 


IN STRESS FEEDS 


When you provide formula feeds containing high levels 
of Aureomycin, yow’re supplying your cattle feeders with 
today’s most effective way to prevent setbacks from 
stress of shipping, unloading, weather changes 


Stress feeding with high levels 
of AUREOMYCIN® for all newly- 
arrived cattle — that’s the pro- 
tective, money-making measure 
more and more farm feeders 
and commercial feedlot opera- 
tors are taking. 

As a result, many feed manu- 
facturers formulating these 
stress feeds are discovering a 
new and profitable source of 
income. 

First few weeks 

critical period 
Those first two or three weeks 
following the arrival of cattle 
are critical. Shipping leads to 
stress. Unloading and sorting 
add new stress. Changes in sur- 
roundings or in weather — new 
feeds and feeding methods — 
add still more stress. 

Stress often brings on ship- 
ping fever, bacterial diarrhea, 
foot rot, secondary bacterial in- 


fections, subclinical or invisible 
diseases. 
Stop losses for 
your customers 

Stress feeds with AUREOMYCIN 
help minimize losses from these 
diseases. Provide your custom- 
ers with feeds that will give 350 
milligrams of AUREOMYCIN per 
head per day —to be fed until 
the critical period is past. No 
antibiotic, chemobiotic, drug or 
hormone equals AUREOMYCIN in 
its activity against disease. 
Cattle getting stress levels of 
AUREOMYCIN every day come 
through the critical period 
strong and vigorous — go on full 
feed quickly. After the critical 
period, cattle can be continued 
all the way to market on feeds 
that provide 70 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per head per day. 
This will keep them healthy and 
making economical gains. 


Value of aureomycin in the ration of fattening cattle 
(86-day trial in Nebraska) 


Without With Benefits from 

AUREOMYCIN* AUREOMYCIN* AUREOMYCIN 
Number of cattle 205 208 
Average initial weight (Ib.) 846 859 
Average final weight (Ib.) 1163 1195 
Average gain per steer (Ib.) 317 336 19 Ib. extra 
Average daily gain (Ib.) 3.66 3.88 0.22 Ib. more 
Feed per cwt. gain (Ib.) 760 690 9.2% less feed 
Cost per cwt. gain (feed, labor, etc.) $19.18 $18.27 $0.91 less cost 
Extra return per head _ _ $4.26 


*Rations also supplied 10 milligrams stilbestrol per head daily 


Cyanamid Exp. 56-200D-7 


Shown above are the results of an experiment with AUREOMYCIN in the ration 
of fattening cattle. In this trial, AUREOMYCIN was fed to one group of cattle at 
the rate of 350 milligrams per head per day for the first 30 days followed by 70 
milligrams per head per day for the remainder of the trial. Note these significant 
advantages with AUREOMYCIN: (1) increased average daily gain by 0.22 pound 
(19 pounds in 86 days); (2) improved feed conversion by 9.2%; (3) reduced feed 
cost 91¢ per 100 pounds of gain; (4) gave an extra return of $4.26 per head. In 
addition, AUREOMYCIN reduced the incidence of shipping fever, pneumonia and 
rhinotracheitis. Cattle fed AUREOMYCIN were more uniform, had better bloom. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Aureomycin prevents 
shipping fever 

In the table shown on the oppo- 
site page, you can see the effec- 
tiveness of AUREOMYCIN in 
controlling respiratory diseases 
in cattle. In this experiment 
AUREOMYCIN was fed at the rate 
of 350 milligrams per head daily 
for 7 days, followed by feeding 
70 milligrams per head for the 
remainder of the experiment. 
Note the high reduction (59%) 
in the number requiring treat- 
ment in the group fed AUREO- 
MYCIN. This lot produced over 
7,000 extra pounds of beef! 


Recommend stress feeding 
If you are not now making a 
stress feed containing high 
levels of AUREOMYCIN for feeder 
cattle, plan to do so. There’s 
extra profit in such feeds for 
your feeders — and extra sales 
volume for you through in- 
creased customer satisfaction. 
Complete details on stress feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN are 
given in a new booklet, “How to 
Build Bigger Beef Profits.’”’ This 
booklet is for distribution to 
your customers. For your copies 
get in touch with your Cyan- 
amid representative or write 
direct to American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Divi- 
sion, Princeton, N. J. @AUREO- 
MYCIN is American Cyanamid 
Company’s trademark for chlor- 


_ tetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State 
Governments. Always read the labels 
and carefully follow directions for use. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


: 
f 
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for complete 
nutritional 
service 


call or write 


~Hoftman-laff Inc. 
Manufacturing 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


\ 
UN 5-2851 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


Cut Maintenance Costs 


MURPHY 


Cardinal 


all-steel 
INDUSTRIAL 


SCALES! 


* FEED MIXER SCALES 

* FLOOR SCALES 

* BATCHING SCALES 

* TANK & HOPPER SCALES 
| * MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 
* LIVESTOCK SCALES 

ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


7 Through the strength of all-steel construction, 
; ond the advanced simplicity of design, Murphy- 
Cardinal scales can offer lower installation 
costs plus lower maintenance costs! 


ORIGINAL ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
MADE TO LAST A LIFE-TIME! 
Murphy-Cardinal Scales are the original man- 
viocturers ond developers of the all steel 
welded scale. Double Link Suspension Bear- 
ings absorb heavy impacts and provide a 
sturdy, free floating platform of either Con- 
crete or Timber. 
Scales Can Be Custom-designed For You—To 
Fit any Need! Delivery in Most Cases just 10 
Deys! Notionwide Service! 
Capacities and platform sizes are available 
on request. Your request for information will 
be onswered by return mail! 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

AND PRICES TO 


Cardinal 


SCALE MFG. CO. 
20 Bon 15) 
Webb City, Mo. 
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Factors Influencing Beef Carcass 
Composition and Quality 


@ Level of Protein 


@ Physical Character of Feed 


The experimental data available on 
specific nutrients that will influence 
the chemical composition and quality 


| of beef are very limited and often in- 
| conclusive. It is well known that en- 


| ergy 


intake above maintenance and 
growth requirements of cattle has a 
marked influence on the degree of 
fatness. 

However, a ruminant animal is 
complex in nature and factors influ- 
encing biosynthesis in the rumen and 
the type of fatty acids produced may 
have a decided effect on the ratio of 
lean to fat and the distribution in the 
muscle fibers. Some of the more ob- 


| vious factors which influence carcass 


composition and quality are: (1) lev- 
el of protein, (2) energy-concentrate 
to roughage ratio, (3) type of feed, 
(4) physical character of feed, (5) 
phosphorus, (6) hormones and (7) 
antibiotics. Any nutritional deficiency 
will tend to slow up the growth and 
fattening process and, thus, will alter 
the chemical composition and quality 
of beef at a given age. 


LEVEL OF PROTEIN—Adequate 
protein is essential for the proper de- 
velopment of muscle tissue and vital 
organs in the bovine animal. Thomp- 
son et al. (1961) showed that a ration 
containing 7.5% digestible protein 
produced beef superior in dressing 
percent, marbling score, carcass 
grade and loin eye area as compared 
to steers full-fed on a ration con- 
taining 6.5% digestible protein. Re- 
search workers at California (Simone 
et al., 1961), compared the meat from 
steers that had been subjected to a 
protein deficiency during the period 
when growth is ordinarily rapid with 
steers fed adequate protein. After 
these steers were finished, there was 
no difference in meat tenderness, 
juiciness or flavor between the two 
groups. Beef from the stressed ani- 
mals (protein deficient) was signifi- 
cantly lighter and not so red as the 
controls (adequate protein). These 
data confirm previous studies show- 
ing rather clearly that retarded 
growth during the growing period 
of a steer or heifer has no detrimen- 
tal effect on final carcass quality. 

According to several studies, there 
is no indication that the type of nat- 
ural protein—cottonseed, linseed or 
soybean meal—has any effect on car- 
cass quality. When urea furnishes no 
more than one-third of the daily pro- 
tein requirement, carcass grade is not 
affected. However, replacing all of 
the supplementary protein with urea 
decreased the carcass grade and mar- 
bling score (Pope et al., 1959). Ac- 
cording to research by Richardson et 
al., (1960), a liquid molasses-urea 
supplement with or without alcohol 
caused no significant improvement in 
shrink to market, dressing percent, 
carcass grade, covering of fat, de- 
gree of marbling or size of rib eye as 
compared to heifers fed soybean oil 
meal. For maximum beef quality, the 
daily protein requirements should be 
met; but there is no evidence to in- 
dicate that excessive protein beyond 
the requirement is of any value. 

ENERGY-CONCENTRATE TO 


ROUGHAGE RATIO—It is well 
known that rations made up with 


| roughage with a limited amount of 


concentrate will produce satisfactory 
growth and muscle development in 
cattle, but fat deposition will be lack- 
ing. The proper ratio of concentrate 
to roughage to produce the desired 


@ Energy-Concentrate to Roughage Ratio 
@ Hormones 


@ Phosphorus 


By Dr. W. M. Beeson 
Purdue University 


finish at a minimum cost is an impor- 
tant consideration in fattening cattle. 
Webb et al., (1959), conducted a se- 
ries of experiments to test complete 
pelleted rations containing concen- 
trate to roughage ratios of 0:100, 
15:85, 30:70, 60:40 and 80:20. The 
two low concentrate-roughage ratios, 
0:100 and 15:85, did not produce ac- 
ceptable carcass quality in calves, 
yearlings or two-year-old steers even 
through the daily gains were gener- 
ally satisfactory. There was very lit- 
tle difference in the carcass grade or 
dressing percentage of cattle fed 
60:40 and 80:20 concentrate to rough- 
age ratios. In fact, less total digesti- 
ble nutrients were required per pound 
of gain with the 60:40 ratio. Recent 
tests at Oklahoma (Hendrickson et 
al., 1960), have shown that steer 
calves fed continuously on a high 
plane of nutrition had higher per- 
centage of fat, less water, the same 
amount of protein and more marbling 
in the rib eye than steers fed at a 
moderate plane of nutrition. How- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from workshop re- 
marks of Dr. Beeson at the Coordi- 
nated Beef Improvement Conference 
held at Ft. Collins, Colo., recently. 
That event was sponsored by the 
American National Cattlemen's 
Assn., American Society of Animal 
Production and Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 


ever, the moderate fed group ap- 
peared to be most tender, e.g., a 16- 
lb. shear test for the full-fed group 
and a 14-lb. for the moderate fed 
steers. 

Richardson et al., (1961), reported 
that heifers fed on a concentrate to 
roughage ratio of 3:1 had essentially 
the same marbling scores and carcass 
grade as heifers fed higher concen- 
trate to roughage ratio of 5:1. In 
Minnesota (Aunan et al., 1960) steers 
fed about 0.5 Ib. fat per head daily 
along with a full-feed or shelled corn 
and limited hay graded significantly 
lower and had less marbling than 
steers fed no fat. Also, in this same 
study carcasses from steers fed 
ground ear corn had higher marbling 
scores and the lean tissue of the rib 
sample contained more ether extract 
(fat) and less outside fat cover than 
steers fed shelled corn. A majority 
of these data tend to indicate that a 
moderate amount of roughage in the 
diet is conducive to more desirable 
beef 


TYPE OF FEED—Corn silage is 
widely used as a source of roughage 
in fattening rations for cattle. Sev- 
eral tests have been reported recently 
on the influence of the level of silage 
feeding on carcass quality. Research 
at Purdue (Perry et al., 1961), has 
indicated that a two-thirds full-feed 
of corn (8.7 lb. daily) with corn si- 
lage will produce the same carcass 
grade and dressing percentage in 
steer calves as a full-feed of corn 
(13.1 Ib. daily). After 205 days on 
feed, each group of 20 steers had 17 
choice carcasses and three good and 
dressed 61%. In a study at Illinois 
(Neumann et al., 1960), cattle full- 
fed cracked shelled corn throughout 
the feeding period carried the most 
otuside finish or bark but showed a 
lower marbling score than the steers 


fed on a heavy feed of corn silage 
during part of the fattening period. 
In South Dakota (McCone, 1961), ob- 
served that steers fed corn or sor- 
ghum silage had similar carcass 
grades, but consistently the corn si- 
lage steers had about a 2% higher 
dressing percentage even when fed 
on the same dry weight basis. Appar- 
ently certain types of feeds have an 
influence on dressing percentage and 
carcass grade. This point is also il- 
lustrated by a recent experiment 
with dried beet pulp at Nebraska 
(Rowden et al., 1961). Fattening 
heifers fed a mixture of 85% corn 
and 15% dried beet pulp gained 12% 
faster on 5% less feed and averaged 
one-third grade higher than heifers 
fed a ration with 100% corn. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF 
FEED—tThe physical nature of the 
feed has an indirect effect on carcass 
quality in respect to how “roughness” 
influences the microbial synthesis in 
the rumen. It has been clearly dem- 
onstrated that finely ground rations 
tend to depress feed intake, feed con- 
version and fat deposition. Numerous 
studies have shown that pelleting 
high roughage diets will increase feed 
intake, daily gain and improve car- 
cass quality. Perry et al., (1959), ob- 
served a 2% increase in dressing per- 
centage and significantly higher (one 
grade) carcass grade by peileting a 
ration containing 70% corn cobs and 
30% concentrate. However, there was 
no change in carcass grade or dress- 
ing percentage from pelleting a ra- 
tion containing 55 or 80% of concen- 
trates. In contrast, McCroskey et al., 
(1961), showed that dressing per- 
centage and carcass grade were un- 
affected by pelleting a 1:4 concen- 
trate to roughage ration, but carcass 
grade was reduced slightly by pellet- 
ing a 4:1 ration. Chemical or physi- 
cal composition of the 9-10-1lth rib 
cuts was not significantly affected by 
pelleting. 

Shaw (1961) has shown through 
basic research that the physical form 
of feeds influences the type of fatty 
acids produced in the rumen and thus 
the animal response. Although no 
carcass studies were made, it is sig- 
nificant to note that steers fed 
ground and pelleted alfalfa hay and 
flaked corn gained 22% more on 18% 
less feed than steers fed chopped al- 
falfa hay and ground corn. This dras- 
tic difference is attributed to the in- 
crease in the production of propionic 
acid by rumen microorganisms and 
the decrease in acetate. Fifty percent 
of the energy derived from feed by 
ruminants comes from the organic 
acids produced by microbial action. 
More recent research indicates that 
the key to improving feed conversion 
and to control the carcass composi- 
tion of beef products lies in the de- 
gree to which rumen microbial ac- 
tivity can be altered and controlled. 
Tenderness and palatability may be 
partially dictated by rumen synthesis 
together with genetic factors and 
hormone secretion. 


PHOSPHORUS — Phosphorus is 
the only mineral element which has 
been shown to significantly affect 
the quality of beef. Hall et al., (1944), 
observed that rib roasts from high- 
phosphorus steers were higher grade 
in tenderness, desirability of flavor, 
quality of juiciness and texture. After 
ripening 28 days, rib cuts from high- 
phosphorus steers suffered less spoil- 
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age and lower shrinkage losses than 
the low-phosphorus steers. In gener- 
al, phosphorus-deficient beef was in- 
ferior in palatability, keeping quality 
and shrinkage loss. In contrast, in- 
significant differences were found in 
the quality of beef from steers fed 
on high and low levels of calcium. 
This difference in response to phos- 
phorus and calcium is not strange 
since a rib eye of beef contains 50 
times more phosphorus than calcium. 
Feeding trace minerals to steers has 
not noticeably changed the carcass 
grade, marbling score, fat thickness 
or rib eye measurement (Koch et al., 
1960). However, it was observed that 
cattle fed trace mineralized salt 
shrank less in transit to market. 


HORMONES — Numerous studies 
have shown that hormone-like sub- 
stances such diethylstilbestrol 
will increase muscle growth in cattle 
but will not increase fat deposition. 
The use of stilbestrol has found wide 


acceptance among cattle feeders, and | 


it is estimated that 75% of all beef- 
type cattle are either implanted with 
or fed stilbestrol. There is no evi- 
dence to indicate that the use of stil- 
bestrol will improve carcass quality, 
but the tendency is in the direction 
of decreasing fat deposition. Usually 
cattle treated with stilbestrol must 
be fed to a heavier market weight to 
reach the same degree of finish and 
carcass grade as cattle not fed stil- 
bestrol. 


ANTIBIOTICS — Antibiotics such 
as Aureomycin or Terramycin will 
significantly improve carcass quality 
when fed in conjunction with stilbes- 
trol. Research at Purdue (Perry et 
al., 1958), clearly revealed that feed- 
ing 80 mg. of Aureomycin daily to 
steers that received stilbestrol in- 


creased gains 5.4% and upgraded the | 


carcass from 47% choice (no antibi- 
otic) to 72% choice carcasses with 
antibiotic. Similar results were ob- 
tained by feeding Aureomycin (100 
mg. daily) in combination with hex- 
estrol to two-year-old steers (Beeson 
et al. 1959). Several experiments 
have shown that a combination of 
Terramycin and stilbestrol is superior 
to stilbestrol alone from the stand- 
point of improving gain, feed efficien- 
cy and carcass quality. 
¥ ¥ 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
Must a MANAGEMENT TRAINEE JOIN THE PLANT UNION ? 
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HELPING 
HIM 
STRETCH 


FEEDS 


IS PART OF YOUR JOB, TOO! 


HE progressive producer of formula feeds does growth factors found only in Distillers Feeds. More- 
much more than merely offer feeds for sale. He’s over, they are compatible — they complement and pro- 
a consultant, too . . . and one of his jobs is helping the mote greater performance from other supplementary 


feeder stretch a buck by recommending feeds that do 
the best job at the least cost. That’s why so many feed 
rations are balanced with Distillers Feeds. 


ingredients in your formula. In short — you get skimmed 
milk nutrition at the amazingly low cost of less than Sc a 
pound! Help your customers stretch a buck by including 
This natural feed supplement is rich in minerals, pro- Distillers Feeds in your dairy, poultry and hog formulas. 
teins a -vitamins .. . i 

nd B-vitamins plus GFF*. . . those vital 


*GFF — GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS 1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DISTILLERS FEEDS WITH FF. ee 


FERMENTATION FACTORS 


* * MEMBERS «x 


James B. Beam Distilling Co., 65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. * Brown-Forman Corp., 1 North La Salle St, Chicago, Ill. « Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 1300 Main 
Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080, Louisville 1, Ky. * Double Springs Distillers, Inc., 70 St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston Distiller, Inc., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, 
Scollay Square, Boston 8, Mass. * Fleischmann Distilling Corp., 625 Madison Ave., Mass. * National Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New 
New York 22, N.Y. « Glenmore Distilleries Co., P. 0. Box 900, Louisville 1, Ky. * Grain York 16, N.Y. * Schenley Distillers, inc., 26 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio « Joseph 
Processing Corp., 1600 Oregon St., Muscatine, lowa * Kentucky River Distillery, E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Grain Products Division, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
inc., Brook and Eastern Parkway, Louisville 8, Ky. * Medley Distilling Co., P. 0. Box N. Y. * Stitzel Weller Distillery, Inc., Sta. D, Lowisville, Ky. * Hiram Walker & Sens, 


48. Owensboro, Ky. * Barton Distilling Co., Bardstown, Ky. * Merchants Distilling Inc., Peoria 1, i. 
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FEED 


For the world’s 


best feeding 
cane molasses. . . 


‘NATIONAL MoLAssEs COMPANY 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Oldfield 9-8700 (Phila. Area Code 215) 


write, wire, phone... 


| search Council; 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


| Washington, D.C.; 


FROM THE WORLD'S LEADING — OF — 


‘STILL THE LEADER! 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer 
to any mixing problem. You need only one 
mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all 
your mixing and blending requirements, the 
MARION MIXER. 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY 


The MARION MIXER'S EXCLUSIVE 
CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives 
your materials the most thorough mix or 
blend possible. The MARION MIXER will 
turn out the most exacting laboratory for- 
mula with absolute consistency . . . batch 


after batch. 


ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
@ Feed 
@ Minerals & Vitamins 
@ Fertilizers 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES 
@ Molasses 
@ Fish Solubles 
@ Animal Fats 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


887 11th Street, Marion, lowa 
Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


Equip Ib ity 
| ADDRESS 
STATE 


887 | ith St., MARION, IOWA Ph.: DRake 7-0280 


Shelbyville, Il. 


Convention 


Calendar 


Nov. 15-17—Second Conference on 
Stored Grain Insects and Their Con- | 


trol; Kansas State University, Man- | 
hattan, Kansas; chm., Prof. D. A. | 
Wilbur, Entomology Dept. 


Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 


| State University Station, Fargo. 


Dec. 6-7— Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8 — North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 


| Animal Industry Dept. 


Shoreham Hotel, | 

sec., Dr. Philip | 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2— Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3 — Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 5-8— National Renderers | 
Assn., Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N.Y.; asst. sec., Rose Al- | 
pert, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago 
2, Il. 

Nov. 6-7—Egg Industry Confer- 
ence; North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh; Motte V. Griffith, Jr., Col- 
lege Extension Division, Box 5125, 
Raleigh. 

Nov. 7-8— Nebraska Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; National Guard 
Armory, 176 No. 10th St., Lincoln; 
sec., Doyle H. Free, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Bldg., University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Nov. 8-9 — Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec, ILF.A. Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec, LP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 


Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 


Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 13-14— Washington Animal 
| Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 


| College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 


| G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., $14 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, 
chm., Dairy Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Holiday Inn of 
America, 980 S. 3rd, Memphis, Tenn.; 
sec., C. H. Warfield, 200 American 
Trust Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

Nov. 19-21—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Dealers Nutrition 
Conference; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, chm., Dairy 
Husbandry Dept. 

Dec. 5-6— North Dakota Turkey 


Dec. 183—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers; Palmer House, 
Chicago; grain storage and feed proc- 


| essing session, cooperative program 


sponsored by ASAE and Grain Proc- 
essing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn.; sec., GPMMA, John Wessman, 
400 W. Dartmouth Rd., Kansas City 
13, Mo. 

1962 

Jan. 8-9— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan; chm., Prof. T. B. Avery, 
Poultry Science Dept., West Waters 
Hall. 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 23-27—New Jersey Farmers 


| Week and Farm Show (Jan. 23-25); 
| Trenton Armory; sec., Phillip Alampi, 


New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, Trenton 25. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 


PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 


Get it in the Midwest from 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-888! Des Moines 11, lowe 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


OISTRIBUTORS ana SERVICE tor 


PGB 250 
(250,000 units per gram)—DP! 


The leading Vitamin A. Stabilized Vitamin 
A Palmitate in Gelatin. Also available in 
assorted potencies blended with soybean 
feed. 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
3 1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
~~ Fresno, California 
PLANT: Hope, Indiana 


“It’s good business to do business with Amburgo™ 


| 
\ Mar New Listings 
For the convenience of readers who 
7 scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
— Poa) for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepo- | 
as , previously. The following week they will 
a‘ | be moved to their proper siot where | 
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MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. BY 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES © o'vision oF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives. 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 
Net Tare Control Order No. 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 


[—— PGB-250 This is the trademark of DPi’s dry vitamin A 
for fortifying feeds, pre-mixes, concentrates, and other 
products fed to poultry and livestock. The material con- 
sists of golden orange spherical particles in a size range 
between 30 and 120 mesh. 


This 
is what 


it all 


DPi has been a primary producer of vitamin A for a long 
time, was first to synthesize it commercially in this coun- 
try, produces vitamin A in a modern plant using methods 
and processes developed in DPi laboratories. 


means 


Palmitate This is an inherently more stable form of vita- 
LL min A. It resists the effects of heat, moisture, and long 
storage. Testing vitamin A palmitate and the other com- 
mercial ester, vitamin A acetate, in stored feeds and pre- 
mixes, we typically find 25% or better stability for the 
palmitate than for the acetate. 


Gelatin is the most effective substance we have found for 
vitamin A against air and minerals. Its digesti- 
bility makes the vitamin quickly available to the bird 


or animal. 

250,000 The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 250,000 a 
-—- per gram. You can also get potencies of 30,000, ; 

20,000, or 10,000 units per gram. The diluent used in these < 

dilutions is solvent-extracted soybean feed of particle ri 

size range especially chosen to blend with PGB-250. > 


You can get PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A in 25-pound and 100-pound drums directly 
from us or from distributors throughout the country. For further information or a 
quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago +* Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


: 
PGB-250 
vitamin a 
PGB-260 
PGB-2650 
f, 
PGB-250 
ORY aA 
PGB-250 
ORY ViTAMIA A 
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pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Jan. 30-31—I llin ois Agricultural 
Industries Forum; University of [li- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1 — Illinois Nutrition 
Conference; University of LIlinois, 
Urbana; chm., Dr. Carl L. Davis, 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1— New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference; Univer- 
sity of New ire, Durham; 
Richard Warren, Poultry Science 


Dept. 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 

Feb. 2-3—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy C. Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla 


Feb. 7-9— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11— Poultry Fact Finding 


Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chi 2, Il. 

Feb. 12-13—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 15-16— Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn. Annual Nu- 
trition Conference and Meeting; The 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., 
Dr. Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 18-20— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Green- 
leaf, P.O. Box 151, Worthington. 

Feb. 20-21 — Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26- March 1 — Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 2-3—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Oonference and Work Shop; 


Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 4-6—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; The Cornhusker Ho- 
tel, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. Elm, 
Terminal Bidg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 

March 8-9— Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 13—Illinois Swine Growers 
Day; Univerity of Illinois, Urbana, 


March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4. 

March 15-17 Pacific Dairy and 
Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 
1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver - Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle mectings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 
725 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25 -30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Trade 


ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 1232 En- 
quirer Bidg., Cincinnati 2. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Olinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10 — National Institute of 
Animal ture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 13— Illinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 


AY ALL-IN-ONE 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 27— Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette; 
chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Anima! Sci- 
ence Dept. 

4-5— Illmois Grain Dealers 
Asan.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
D.: exec. sec., Donald E. Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bidg., Peoria, Ii. 

May 10-11 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn. Convention and Poultry 
Jubilee; Dinkler - Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
Box 567, Montgomery. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 


facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 18-18— 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
city, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 

Aug. 24—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
R. A. Pickett, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 8—Upper Peninsula Feed 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich.; UPFDA, Box 342, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


1968 
March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec. 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 


Kent Holds Refresher 
On Quality Control 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—A refresher 
course on quality control was recently 
held at the headquarters of Kent 
Feeds, Inc., here for plant managers, 
plant quality control supervisors and 
purchasing agents of all Kent feed 
plants. 

Don Funk, assistant nutritionist in 


ALL-NEW 


The all-new Jay Bee All-In-One 
Feedmaker has the same high ca- 
pacity, consistently uniform, top 
quality “texture grind” of all Jay 
Bee Hammermills . . . and the Jay 
Bee-designed air conveyor makes it 
the quickest, smoothest complete 
custom mill on wheels! 


YEARS AHEAD FEATURES: 
20-inch width, heavy duty Jay Bee 
Hammermill, powered by 120 HP GM 
diese! engine 


* 5-speed automoti- feeder, electrically 
raised and lowered 


* Automatic feed level contro! in mixer 
* Easy-to-reach supplement hopper. 


* High capacity molasses pump with 
throwout clutch drive 


* Jay Bee-designed air unloading system. 
Jay Bee-designed air separating system. 
Jay Bee-designed magnet in Hommer- 


Kent’s research and nutrition depart- 
ment, and Dick Brown, quality con- 
trol supervisor for the Kent Musca- 
tine plant, served as instructors for 
the two-day school. 

Subjects covered included: Feed 
microscopy; flotation techniques for 
the separation of different ingredients 
in feed samples, testing methods for 
contamination in ingredients and spot 
tests for the determination of micro- 
ingredients in finished feeds. 

Attending the sessions were: K. C. 
Daniels, Sioux City, Iowa, plant man- 
ager; Rich Swarson, Waterloo, Iowa, 
plant manager; H. P. Woodstra, vice 
president in charge of purchasing for 
all Kent plants; Paul Pearson, Sioux 
City, purchasing agent; Dwight Gra- 
ham, quality control supervisor, Sioux 
City plant; Bob Reel, quality con- 
trol. supervisor, Waterloo plant, and 
Max Churchill, assistant nutritionist, 
Muscatine plant. 


BEE. FEEDMAKER 


mill throot. 
Streamlined design Busy end Sell 
through 
Jay Bee manufactures the world’s finest WANT ADS 


hammermills and a complete line of ma- 
terials handling equipment. If it's as good as 
Jay Bee, it's got to be Jay Bee! 


FEEDSTUFFS 


ginsville, Mo 
June 28-30—Oanadian Feed Manu- 
| 
Da 
Bidg., Chicago 4, DL 
March 238—Distillers Feed Confer- 
| 
| | 
: | 
| 
4 
. Dept. C — Tyler, Texas @ Franklin, Tenn. 


(Continued from page 32) 


YOUR HAMMERMILL — Use the 
hammermill as a sales tool to sell 
concentrates and supplements with 
the rest of your processing equipment. 
Keep local feeding records and show 
your customers what a complete 
feeding program can do for them. 
You must sell your service. There are 
many services to offer in connection 
with your hammermill. Some of these 
services are the use of: 

1. Seales. 

(a) batch 
(b) receiving 
(c) delivery 
. Mixing. 

. Grain bank. 

Pelleting. 

Bulk or bag. 

. Delivery. 

Feed recommendations and for- 
mulas. 

With farms increasing in size they 
demand more time from the owners 
or managers. The small mill can help 
this operation in several ways. By 
offering the above services you can 
relieve the feeding labor load from 
75-85%. You can also give a balanced 
ration. Your scales guarantee all in- 
gredients to be weighed accurately 
and mixed properly. Every pound of 
feed is the same this week as that 
mixed six months from now. By offer- 
ing a grain bank service the feeder’s 
own grain is used in a complete ra- 
tion to be delivered to his feeder. 
With the use of self-feeders the live- 
stock man can do his feeding virtu- 
ally by telephone. Work out his feed- 
ing program in advance and make a 


record of this at your mill. By oper- | 


ating an efficient mill you are able 


to perform this service more econom- | 


ically than he can do it himself on | 


the farm. You have the necessary 
equipment to do the proper grinding 
and mixing. An investment of this 
type is not feasible for an average 
feeder today. A feeder would be op- 
erating this equipment one hour per 
day while a mill would be operating 
12-18 hours per day. 

CUSTOM MILL OPERATION — 
Let us examine a typical milling op- 
eration producing a cattle feeding ra- 
tion that will require the grinding of 
shelled corn, milo, ear corn and hay. 

For purpose of illustration we will 
use our small custom mill located in 
northwest Missouri. This is in a good 
corn area so we operate a grain bank 
service for our customers. The shelled 
grains are stored in four 11,000-bu 
bins. As grains are needed in the 
milling operation they are drawn and 
put in two overhead grinding bins. 
From here the grain flows by gravity 
through a crusher feeder into a 20- 
in. 3,600 r.p.m.-100 h.p. hammermill. 
It is then blown into a dust collector 
on top of the mill building, through 
a distributor and into holding bins. 
This operation processes shelled corn 
and milo. 


WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 


The hay and ear corn are ground 
through a 30-in. 3,600 r.p.m.-200 h.p. 
hammermill in a separate building. 
There is a 75 ft. chain drag through 
the center of the hay and ear corn 
building coming into the grinding 
room. When grinding hay, it comes 
in on the drag and goes into a shred- 
der. It is then blown back into the 
hammermill where it is blown into 
a dust collector, through a distribu- 
tor and into a live-bottom holding 
bin. When grinding ear corn we use 
the same drag. Before the drag 
reaches the shredder a slide gate is 
opened and the ear corn drops into a 
hopper over the ear corn crusher. 
From here it drops directly into the 
hammermill and then into a collector 
and a holding bin over the mill. 


With the ingredients in overhead 
bins for feeding into a batch scale 
by means of screw feeders, we are 
now ready to take an order from a 
feeder. 

To illustrate how the operation 
works let us use O. C. Swackhamer, 
who manages the Manley Farms, as 
the feeder. He has 3,700 acres of land 


and feeds out about 2,500 head of 
cattle a year. He or his foreman calls 
and gives an order for the feeders: 


“Ranch 5 north feeders—1 _ load, 
Ranch 7 south feeders—1 load.” The 
feeders will each hold over 8 tons. 


Since we know they are not com- 
pletely out of feed we make up 14 
tons to be delivered to Manley Farms. 
The feed will consist of the following 
ingredients per ton: 


100 lb. 
200 Ib. 
200 Ib. 
Ground shelled corn.1230 lb. 
Soybean meal....... 100 Ib 
50 Ib. 
Hay, ear corn, ground shelled corn, 


milo and soybean meal in the over- 
head bins are drawn into the hopper 


scale, weighed and discharged into 
the mixer. The premix and salt are 
pre-weighed and dropped into the 
mixer through a floor dump. After 
the proper mixing time, the mixer is 
discharged into the mash leg by 


means of a screw feeder and the mix- 


| 
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ture is carried to a holding bin over 
the pellet mill. The molasses is added 
at the pellet mill as the feed enters 
the conditioning chamber. Through 
the pellet mill the hot pellets drop 
into the cooler in the basement, over 
a shaker to take the fines off and 
returned to the pellet meal bin. The 
pellets go into the pellet leg and are 
discharged into one of the loading- 
out bins over the scale driveway for 
loading into one of the delivery 
trucks, weighed, and sent on the way. 


The above formula illustrates how 
important hammermills are to the 
small custom mill today. Of the above 
formula, 864%2% was ground at the 


plant. This is why you must have 
efficiency in grinding operations to- 
day. 


Keep mills in top operating condi- 
tion and put good products through 
them. You are then ready to be of 
service to your customers. Serve them 
until it hurts—but don’t forget to get 
compensated for it. Your customers 
will continue to demand and pay for 
service which helps them make a 
profit. 


ACI 


In fact, when it 
comes to Arsanilic Acid, 
we can offer you: 


"A Product of Scientific Merit” 


 WHITMOYER 
ARSANILIC 


ACID 


YES 


for feed use. 


MANUFACTURE 


A 


TOP PURITY 


Whitmoyer Arsanilic Acid fully meets the high stand- 
ards required by the feed industry. No manufac- 
turer can offer you a higher quality Arsanilic Acid 


TIME-PROVEN DEPENDABILITY 


Our years of experience as a leading basic pro- 


ducer of millions of pounds of Arsanilic Acid enable 


us to provide uniformly top quality Arsanilic Acid 


COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC DATA 


Our brand new brochure on Arsanilic Acid and its 
application in manufactured feeds has just been 


: compiled by Dr. H. J. Eoff, our Director of Nutri- 
a tional Research. Write for your copy of this compre- 


>. FOR FEED MANUFACTURING PURPOSES ONL? 
d 4 at all times. 
MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS 

MYERSTOWN, PENNA. U.S.A. 
Printed 


“OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY” 


IN CANADA 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


IN ENGLAND 
Whitmoyer-Reed, Ltd. Barking. Essex 


hensive, up-to-the-minute report on Arsanilic Acid. 


Myerstown, Penna 


| 
| 
| | 
NE: 
= 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7729—Poultry 
House Plans 


Free, detailed blueprints and speci- 
fications for fully-automated poultry 
houses are now available from the 
engineering department of the Keen 
Manufacturing Corp 

Among the plans being offered are 
complete slat floor arrangements, 
partial slat floor layouts, multiple 
tiered roost systems and colony cages. 
Similar material is available for ful- 
ly-automated cages, Keenco’s latest 
advancement in poultry automation. 

Equipment featured in the various 
systems include the Keenco F-70 
automatic poultry feeder, heavy-duty 
pit cleaners, automatic waterers, 
automatic egg collectors, automated 
cages, metal nests and certified venti- 
lation. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7729 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7732—Polyvalent 
Bronchitis Fraction 


A polyvalent bronchitis fraction to 
be included in DPL Newcastle-Bron- 
chitis vaccines has been made com- 
mercially available by Delaware 
Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 

Successful development of the poly- 
valent vaccine is said to permit poul- 
try farmers to give their birds more 
complete protection against strains 
of the two types of bronchitis preva- 
lent in U.S. poultry areas. The DPL 
virus research group has been study- 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 7724—Temperature Probe 
No. 7725—Egq Collection Fiat 
No. 7726—Scate Control System 
No. 7727—Pig Starter Additive 
No. 7728—Molasses Pellet Mill 
No. 7729—Poultry House Plans 


Others (list numbers) 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE 


Sale 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


| ing the concept of polyvalent protec- 
| tion against bronchitis since poultry 
scientists at the University of Con- 
necticut and Iowa State University 
had succeeded in isolating more than 
one serotype of infectious bronchitis 
virus. 

DPL is making the polyvalent 
bronchitis fraction available in com- 
bination with DPL Bl Strain New- 
castle disease vaccine, as well as N- 
36 Strain Newcastle vaccine. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7732 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7730—Hog 
Disease Control Guide 


The publication of a guide to hog 
disease control has been announced 
by Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 

A product index for the firm’s line 
of hog medications, the booklet de- 
tails methods of treatment for dis- 
ease ranging from scours, flu and 
dysentery to shipping fever and pleu- 
risy. It also covers the fiels of nu- 
tritional deficiencies, feeding equip- 
ment sanitation and worm problems. 

The booklet explains how each of 
seven key products dovetails with the 
firm's Vinelab Crown Proportioner. 
The latter accurately proportions a 
wide range of soluble drugs, operat- 


alone, assuring livestock of precise 
treatment whether or not they are 
off feed. 

For a copy of the folder, check No. 
7730 on the coupon and mail. 


() Ne. 7730—Disease Control Guide 
Ne. 7731—Baler Twine 
No. 7732—Bronchitis Fraction 
| No. 7733—Protein Concentrate 
No. 7734—Dehy Alfalfa Booklet 
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No. 7725—Plastic 
Egg Collection Flat 


A plastic egg collection flat is now 
being offered by the Big Dutchman 
Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

The new flat, which is designed for 


use in commercial operations, is 


standard 5 x 6 row size and accom- 
modates all sizes of eggs. It is re- 


| sistant to chemicals, impervious to oil 


and can withstand 
accord- 


and detergents, 
boiling water temperatures, 
ing to the manufacturer. 


Molded to allow full air circula- 


| tion, which in turn cools eggs faster, 
| the plastic flats are said to prevent 


| per flats 100 to 1, according 


eggs from cracking and checking. 


milk proteins and nutrients which are 
separated from the cottage cheese 
whey and carefully dried. Thus, a 
combination of proteins and whey 
factors are brought together into a 
single product of high nutritional 
quality. 

The manufacturer says Wheast has 
proven its superiority in feeding tests 
with turkeys. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7733 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7728—Molasses 
Pellet Mill 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., an- 
nounces the availability of Bulletin 
180 on their Pellet Ace mill for mo- 
lasses pellets. 

This bulletin describes the advan- 
tages of their in-line blending condi- 
tioner and hot molasses injection sys- 
tem for making up to 30% molasses 
content pellets. 

For a copy of the bulletin, check 
No. 7728 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7724—Grain 
Temperature Probe 


A portable temperature probe, just 


| introduced by the Douglass Chemical 


| Co., 


from probe tip to meter, 


They also stack tightly and require | 


a minimum of storage space. 

The plastic flat, which outlasts pa- 
to a 
company report, costs only 5 to 6 


| times as much. 
For additional information, check | 


ing on the basis of water pressure | 


| 


No. 7725 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7731—Baler 
Twine 


Belgian baler twine with a 325 Ib. 


tensile strength is now available from 
Shellbuilder Co. Made of long strand 
fibers grown in east Africa and spun 
in Belgium on Mackhaul-Gill spin- 
ners, the twine is said to be both 
smooth and strong. It will neither 
break nor knot, according to the 
company. 

Every bale contains 9,000 ft. of 
twine, each foot treated with a spe- 
cial coating designed to prevent mil- 
dew and resist the attacks of insects 
and rodents. 

For information check No. 7731 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7733—Protein 
Concentrate 


Development of a new protein con- 
centrate that combines the finest nu- 
trients of whey and yeast into a sin- 
gle, convenient high protein feed in- 
gredient has been announced by the 
Knudsen Creamery Co. 

Called “Wheast,” the new product 
is being used effectively in commer- 
cial turkey and chicken feeds, in 
mink rations, in fish food and pet 
foods, according to the manufacturer. 
It is said to be effective in special 
feeds for convalescent animals, par- 
ticularly beef and dairy cattle. 

According to Knudsen Creamery, 
Wheast is produced by a controlled 
fermentation of specially selected 
dairy yeast in fresh cottage cheese 
whey. During fermentation the yeast 
consumes all of the lactose in the 
whey. Sugar is thus transformed into 
high quality protein. In the process 
many natural vitamins and unknown 
growth factors develop. 

The new product contains 52 to 
55% protein. The yeast protein is 
amplified by milk albumin and other 


features an illuminated meter 
dial for easy temperature-reading in- 
side the bin. 

The lightweight probe is designed 
for general grain inspection, measur- 
ing the perimeter of hot spots, test- 
ing temperature cable systems, and 
checking on aeration efficiency. 

Circuits are completely enclosed 
the self- 


coiling stretchable cord will not tan- 
gle, and the removable probe tip is 
sphericle to reduce probe drag, ac- 
cording to the company. 

Circuit protection for the meter, 
calibration circuit and battery ad- 
justment to compensate for voltage 
variation are all built in. The stand- 
ard probe with extension rods is 16 
ft. long. 

For more information, check No. 
7724 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7726—Scale 
Control System 


Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 
has announced a new electro-mechan- 
ical control system to be used for 
the weighing, blending or batching of 
two or more ingredients. This is con- 
nected to conventional mechanical 
scale levers. 

This system is said to greatly re- 
duce maintenance problems. In al- 
most all cases, in any kind of a 
break-down of the system, an ordi- 
nary electrician can make the re- 
pairs, the manufacturer states. It is 
customized for the individual user to 
fit into the manufacturing process 
for which it is needed. The system is 
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more during the critical early growth body, Baughman Manufacturing Co. ,; No. 7700— Suspended separation 
stages. No. 17675 —Duo-directional auger, | magnets, Indiana General Corp., 

According to the manufacturer, Wyatt Manufacturing Co., Inc. Stearns Division. 
Thompson - Hayward Chemical Co., No. 1676—Weather effect on busi- No. 7701— Conveying, tubing el- 
new Pig Caller is a powder that can | ness, St. Regis Paper Co. | bows, Systems Engineering & Manu- 
No. 7677—Scoop auger, Sudenga | facturing Co. 


completely automatic and has auto- | 
matic cut-off controls. In most cases, 
delivery can be made for any instal- 
lation with a period of 10 days. 

For additional information, check 


No. 7726 on the coupon and mail. | be “easily and economically” added | 


No. 7734—Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Booklet 


A new, 24-page booklet, “How to 
Feed Modern Dehydrated Alfalfa,” 
has been published by the American 
Dehydrators Assn. 

The booklet contains nutrient feed- 
ing information for producers of beef 
cattle, dairy cows, swine and sheep 

It includes specific suggestions on 
when and how to include dehydrated 
alfalfa in the rations to obtain maxi- 


mum benefits economically. 

The booklet also provides a cap- 
sule survey of recent experiment sta- 
tion reports and other findings per- 
taining to the beneficial use of Dehy. 

For a copy of the booklet, check 
No. 7734 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7727—Pig 
Starter Additive 


Now available to feed manufactur- 
ers is a non-nutritive additive for pig 
starter feeds designed to get pigs on 
dry feed early and make them eat 


Te Bebe BRITE CASE OF 


to any pig starter formula. As a re- | 
placement for sugar and flavor prod- 
ucts, it is said to reduce considerably 
the per ton ingredient cost of pig 
starter, and to make it easier to pel- | 
let. 

Used along with sugar in the for- 
mula, Pig Caller serves as a further | 
feed consumption stimulant, the com- 
pany states. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7727 on the coupon and mail. 


| 


Correction 


A typographical error appeared in | 


Worth Looking Into item No. 7689 
Antibiotics for Swine, published in 
the Sept. 23 issue of Feedstuffs. The 


last paragraph of the item, which | 
pertained to Tylan Premix, a product | 


of Elanco Products Co., division of 


Eli Lily & Co., says that 1 oz. of the | 


premix fortifies a ton of feed with 
10 gm. of the antibiotic. 
tence should have read: 1 lb. of the 
premix fortifies a ton of feed with 10 
gm. of the antibiotic. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 


been described in previous issues of 


Feedstutts and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 


pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. | 


No. 7670—Reference table for bag 
material, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7671—Mastitis treatment, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 7672—Package milling unit, 


This sen- | 


Industries, Inc. 

No. 7678—Controlled feeding of liq- 
uids, solids, B-I-F Industries 

No. 7679—Control panel indicating 
light, Semco Electric Controls, Inc. 

No. 7680—Front end loaders, The 
Frank G. Hough Co. 

No. 7681—A ntibiotic for CRD, 
Elanco Products Co. 

No. 7682—Poultry performance cal- 
culator, Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 

No. 7688—Rat extermination, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 1684—Feed flavoring handbook, 
Flavor Corp. of America. 

No. 7685—Tramp Iron Drum Sepa- 
rator, Eriez Manufacturing Co 

No. 7686—Bulk truck, Winger 
Manufacturing Co 

No. 7687—Calf raising handbook, 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
No. 7688—Base for calf milk re- 
| placers, Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7689—Antibiotic for swine, 
Elanco Products Co., Div. of Eli Lilly 
& Co. 

No. 7690—Horizontal batch feed 
mixer, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7691—Pfizer activity review 
booklet, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7692—Fluid pump, Clayton 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7698—Lightweight bin vibra- 
tor, Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 7694—Equipment leasing plan, 
Nationwide Leasing Co 

No. 7695—Promotion for mastitis 
medication, The American Cyanamid 
Co 

No. 7696—Dried beet pulp, The I 
S. Joseph Co., Inc 

No. 7697— Equipment brochure, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


No. 7702—Temperature measuring 
system, Radson Engineering Corp. 

No. 7703—LP-Gas stock tank heat- 
er, Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7704— Pressurized bulk feed 
truck, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7705—Belt selection guide, The 
Imperial Belting Co. 

No. 7706—Fiberglas storage tanks, 
Tryco Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7707—Continuous weighing sys- 
tem, Industrial Powertronix, Inc. 

No. 7708—Automatic control panel, 
Thayer Scale Corp. 

No. 7709—Sow milk tablets, Agri- 
Tech, Inc. 

No. 7710—Bulk scale, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7711—Portable loader, Ft. 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 7712—Livestock tablets, Myzon 
Laboratories. 

No. 7718—Poultry house heater, 
Electronics, Inc. 

No. 7714—Antibiotic treatment for 
livestock, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7715—Grain drier literature, 
Aeroglide Corp. 

No. 7716—Steam generator, Clay- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7717—Steel building booklet, 
The Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

No. 7718—Bulk feed bin, Chore-Boy 
Manufacturing Co. 

Grain Moisture Study, Radson En- 
gineering Co., Macon, Ill.—25¢ 

No. 7719—Self-service rodent kill- 
er, Vineland Laboratories. 

No. 7720—Portable pneumatic con- 
veyor, The Buhler Corporation. 

No. %7721—Mobile feed mill route 
literature, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7722—Service and equipment 
| brochure, General American Trans- 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. No. 7698— Pneumatic conveying 
No. 7673—Hopper car vibrator, | system, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc poration Corp. - 
Martin Engineering Co. No. 7699—Fortification of feedlot No. 7723—Grain drying bulletin, «! 
No. 7674—Bulk feed transport | rations, Vit-A-Way, Inc. Farm Fans, Inc. fs 
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Dehy Industry’s Uniform Growth Cited 


KANSAS CITY — Uniform growth | 
of the market for dehydrated alfalfa | 
along with the growth in production | 
was cited by the American Dehydra- 
tors Assn. in an industry progress re- 
port just issued. 

The report on industry progress | 
points out the close relationship be- 
tween formula feed sales and disap- | 
pearance of dehydrated alfalfa. Fig- 
ures of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. showing an increase in 
feed tonnage for the first half of 
1961 over 1960 was cited, and it was 
pointed out that dehy disappearance 
for the same period was up 9.7% 
from 1960. 

ADA says that disposal of dehy- 
drated alfalfa has kept pace pretty 
steadily as production increased at a 
rate averaging about 5% annually. 
Annual fluctuations in production 
have ranged from a 243% increase 
to a 17.3% decrease, according to | 
Table 1. | 


The dehydrators association said 
that the accompanying chart on the 
changing pattern of disappearance is 
linked with the steady improvement 
in sales. It pointed out, “Greater stor- | 
age capacity under inert gas, better 
products from a physical handling | 
standpoint, greater dependability of | 
both shipments and quality have 


tended to level out the average 
monthly disappearance until it ap- 
proaches the point of 50% for each 
of the two six-month periods, May- 
October and November-April.” 

The association's industry progress 
report continued, “These same factors 
have, of course, tended to bring closer 
together the summer low price and 
the winter high price. This, we will 
admit, has resulted in a greater re- 
duction of the latter than increase 
of the former, resulting in a lower 
weighted average annual selling price 
than was experienced 10 to 15 years 


| ago. The industry has done much 


in those 10 to 15 years and more 
specifically in the past five years 
to lower the cost of putting a ton 
of product on track or in truck. Un- 
doubtedly, this is one of the principal 
reasons that continued growth has 
occurred.” 

Reflecting on the causes of the 
price change, the ADA report con- 
tinued, “In the wartime economy of 
the mid-forties to the mid-fifties, 
prices were high, but the cost of 
production was high, too, and it 
wasn't until prices came down from 
those heights that serious application 
of cost reducing practices became a 
must if you were to continue in busi- 
ness.”” 


Dehydrated Alfalfa Production and Disappearance 


PRODUCTION 

Per cent Cumulative Cumulative 
May | through Thousands Increase increase increase per cent 
April 30 tons (decrease) (decrease) (decrease) increase 
1949-50... 800.3 68.3 9.30 
1950-5! . 907.5 107.2 13.39 175.5 22.69 
1951-52 e 846.5 (61.0) (6.72) 114.5 15.97 
1952-53..... 1020.1 173.6 20.51 288.1 36.48 
1953-54. 855.6 (164.5) (16.12) 123.6 20.36 
1063.7 208.1 24.32 331.7 44.68 
1163.7 100.0 9.40 431.7 54.08 
1956-57 962.3 (201.4) (17.31) 230.3 36.77 
1957-58 ‘ 1110.7 148.4 13.36 378.7 50.13 
1958-59... 1122.9 12.2 1.10 390.9 51.23 
1959-60. . 48.7 4.34 439.6 55.57 
1960-61... 1241.4 69.8 5.96 509.4 61.53 

DISAPPEARANCE 

1949-50... 820.3 15.68 
906.6 86.3 10.52 197.5 26.20 
19$1-52..... 651.6 (55.0) (6.07) 142.5 20.13 
1952-53... 968.8 117.2 13.76 259.7 33.89 
1953-54... 879.6 (69.2) (7.14) 190.5 26.75 
1954-55.... 1002.7 103.1 11.46 293.6 38.21 
1955-56... 1135.9 133.2 13.28 426.8 51.49 
1036.1 (99.8) (8.79) 327.0 42.70 
1957-58. 1064.5 28.4 2.74 355.4 45.44 
1956-59. .... 1167.0 102.5 9.63 457.9 55.07 
1959-60...... 1143.2 (23.8) (2.04) 434.1 53.03 
1223.3 80.1 7.01 514.2 60.04 


Dehydrated Alfalfa—Percent Disappearance Occuring in November-April 
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Rail Rates for Cars 
Of Citrus Pulp Cut 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA.—New re- 
duced rail freight rates on carload 
shipments of Florida citrus pulp cat- 
tle feed to New England and eastern 
states have been announced by the 
Citrus Processors Assn. here, repre- 
senting citrus pulp producers in 
Florida. 

The association said that the new 
lower rates, which became effective 
Oct. 12, are based on 30 and 35 ton 
cars from all shipping points in 
Florida. 

According to officials of the as- 
sociation, the lower freight rates will 
mean substantial savings to those 
using Florida citrus pulp. Ample sup- 
plies are said to be available for im- 
mediate shipment, based on the new 
freight rates. 
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OUTLOOK 


on industry devel- 
opments comes to 

you weekly... 
while it’s still news in 
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Lowers the Beam 


to provide a modern WEIGH BUGGY 
for the progressive feed mixer 


@ Rolls easily even when loaded to capacity 

@ Assures accurate weighing to one-half pound 

@ Full capacity beam—easy to read—graduated to 1300 Ibs. 
@ Two eight-inch mold-on-rubber wheels; two six-inch mold-on- 


rubber castors 

@ Slide gate just forward of front 
extension handle from 
locked in open position 


@ Two models available—height 42 inches 
@ Hopper outlet engineered for better flow 
@ Holes in top angles allow building up sides for increased capacity 


telephoning 


rear of buggy. Slide gate can be 


When or writing for further informction also ask for our illustrated 
folder on how to BULK-IN and BULK-OUT YOUR MILL quickly and economically. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY 


wheels 8" x 17" operated by 


GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


Tel Liberty 7-5472 


Yes ma’am! We make re- 
placement bull gears and 
pinions for the pellet mills 
that make your cattle cubes. 
These high strength gears 
are designed for the longest 
life of any gear on the mar- 
ket! it pays to check with 
Landers for replacement 
parts. 
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SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 24) 


shops, however, never to lubricate 
fast running chains in this manner. 
It is much better that the chains be 
enclosed in a housing or casing, and 
some approved type of automatic 
lubrication be applied. 


“If the chains are operated at high 
speed of 2,000 feet per minute or 
over, and ordinary lubrication is used, 
the lubricant is centrifuged off the 
running chain; therefore, the experi- 
enced technicians recommend a 
forced-feed pump arrangement which 
will get the oil between the links, 
pins and bushings. For chains oper- 
ated at normal speeds, experienced 
shopmen consider a drip feed lubrica- 
tion method quite adequate; and for 
slow speed drives many shops apply 
the oil on the chains by brushing. If 
the temperature is much above nor- 
mal, use a thick oil having consider- 
able body,” he explained. 

Since mis-alignment will greatly 
shorten chain life, the sprockets 
should be examined periodically, he 
said. If the teeth are worn, then it 
is not advisable to use a new chain 
with that sprocket. It is better to 
use new sprockets that fit the chain 
Excessive amount of slack in chains 
should be checked in order to avoid 
breakage and injury to operator and 
equipment. 

Mr. Brunson, as in the case of Mr. 
Olson in the hammermill workshop, 
emphasized the importance of lubri- 


cation, especially in the care and 
maintenance of gears. 
Today’s operations will quickly 


take their toll of gear drives unless 
steps are taken to maintain them 
in good operating order. Replace- 
ments due to poor maintenance tech- 
niques not only mean unnecessary 
expenses but also delays in operation 
because replacements are not always 
easy to obtain. 

Therefore, proper lubrication plays 
an important role. Such proper lu- 
brication is especially necessary due 
to quantities of floating dust, often 
of an abrasive nature, which can 
gradually build up on the outside of 
the bearing unless carefully wiped 
off at frequent intervals. 

The purpose of any lubricant is to 
maintain a film of low friction sub- 
stance between the bearing itself and 
the shaft. 

“It is not true that the shaft runs 
on the bearing. If it did, neither the 


bearing nor the shaft would last any | 


time at all. The lubricant completely 
fills the space between the shaft and 
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the bearing walls, allowing no physi- 
cal contact. It follows then that a 
good lubricant must have body which 
will stand up under great pressures 
and considerable temperature,” Mr. 
Brunson said. 

In the selection of oils and lubri- 
cants, it is always wise to make cer- 
tain that it is the type best suited 
for your requirements, he said. 

As to colloidal graphite, it has been 
found particularly effective in the 
first aid treatment of hot bearings 
and has the advantage of remaining 
suspended in the lubricant instead of 
clogging the bearing grooves and the 
oil reservoirs. In a large number of 
mills, colloidal graphite has proven 
to be highly satisfactory, Mr. Brun- 
son stated. 

Hammermills 
On the subject of hammermills, 


Mr. Olson pointed out that the indus- 
try is learning much about the num- 
ber of hammers, spacing and the use 
of fans to improve efficiency. 


Spacing of hammers can give flex- 


ible control and, in many cases, it 
has been found that more hammers 


just beat up materials. He cited the | 
| smaller pipes do not affect the fan 


grinding of corn cobs as an example: 
Fewer hammers do a much better 
job. 

“Much depends on what you are 
grinding,” he said, pointing out that 
oats may require more hammers than 
corn and/or corn cobs. 

The use of air fan and leg seems 
to be on the increase and is being 
developed to increase capacity. 

The use of trip relays is also 
proving to be a minor but important 
development with today’s increased 
production capacities, simply because 
if anything happens to interrupt the 
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flow, the mill will be automatically 
cut off. 

Operators should also be sure that 


efficiency and cause clogging, he said. 
On five-blade clusters, operators 


| will find that blades are looser and 


easier to change quickly. In changing, 
they should be moved from end to 
end and then to center, he advised. 


| It is also a good idea to get away 


from hammers tracing each other to 
avoid tracking the screen, it was 
pointed out. 

In changing hammers, Mr. Olson 
urged operators to make such 
changes before complications develop 
due to excessive wear. 
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Aroma Additive 
for Pig Starters 
that definite 
 jmereases fee 


Now available to feed manufacturers is 
a new non-nutritive additive for pig starter 
feeds that gets pigs on dry feed early, makes 
them eat more during the critical early 


growth stages! 


New PIG CALLER is a powder that can 
be easily and economically added to any pig 


. (1) 5% sugar added 267 

starter formula. As a replacement for sugar 2) 5% sugar plus 2 lbs. flavor added 683 

and flavor products it reduces considerably Lot #3,(Five Sows, 41 pigs) on 
how (1) 5% sugar plus 2 lbs. flavor adde 

the per ton ingredient cost of pig starter and (2) 5% sugar plus 2 Ibs. PIG CALLER added | 413 


makes it easier to pellet. Used along with 
sugar in the formula PIG CALLER serves 
as a further feed consumption stimulant. 
Tests have shown that PIG CALLER is a 
more effective consumption stimulant than 


flavor additives. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


affiliate Philips Roxane 


Kansas City, Missouri 


d con: 


BEG 


Suckling Pigs: 


Weaned Pigs: 


Lot #1 (Four sows, 26 pigs) 
Choice of two rations 
(1) 5% sugar added 95 
(2) 5% sugar plus 2 Ibs. PIG CALLER added 831 
Lot #2 (Five sows, 45 pigs) 
Choice of two rations: 


(Test lot of 39 pigs from 5 sows) 

Choice of three rations: 

(1) Basic (no sugar, flavor or PIG CALLER) 
(2) Basic plus 5% sugar added 

(3) Basic plus 2 Ibs. PIG CALLER added 


Lbs. Feed 
consumed 


folder on new PIG 
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PEDIGREE PENS... 


today’s Peterson Male is here 
in volume! 


‘PETERSON 


breeding farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


Help 

your customers 
INCREASE 
EGG 
PRODUCTION 
and 
IMPROVE 
EGG 
QUALITY 
with 
SERPASIL 
the first 
tranquilizing 
agent 


accepted for 
use in 


LAYER FEEDS 
as well as in 
broiler 

and 

turkey feeds 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 
Animal Health Marketing Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 


PELLET FEEDING SHEEP 
. . Possibilities Unlimited 


By Dr. A. L. Pope 
University of Wisconsin 


Actually, the method of raising 
farm flock lambs has changed little 
in the past 25 years. Small flocks 
have been used to harvest pasture on 
land too rough to plow. Lambs are 
born in the spring and sold when the 
fall grass is gone. Internal parasites 
are still a problem and only the ex- 
perienced sheepman who has the time 
to follow proper management prac- 


| 


tices has been truly successful. Hence, | 


the industry has remained surprising- 
ly static while vast changes have oc- 
curred in competitive industries. 


The following is a list of problems | 


that have plagued the farm flock 


producer during the first half of this 


century: 

1. Insufficient volume: Average 
flock size in Wisconsin is 19 ewes. 

2. Labor: While hourly returns can 
be good, sheep require constant care. 

3. Seasonal variation in price — 
especially June to October. 

1. Poor quality pasture and hay. 


5. Parasites: Internal parasite con- 
trol still requires drenching. 

6. Disease: Antibiotics will help 
but have not been fed systematically. 

7. Death loss from numerous caus- 
es. 
8. Predator damage: No positive 
control for sheep on pasture. 

9. Fly strike and slow gains in hot 
weather. 

10. Difficult for beginners to over- 
come all these problems. 

WHAT DOES A PELLET FEED- 
ING PROGRAM INCLUDE?—A pel- 
let feeding program normally in- 
volves only the lambs. Its possible 
use in feeding ewes will be discussed 
later. Lambs are self-fed a complete 
pelleted ration from birth to market 
in dry lot and without grass. 

Gains that are possible with this 
system are amazing. Here are a few 
examples: 

1. 104 Ib. average at 120 days of 
age (12 lambs). 


TABLE 1. Pelleted Lamb Creep Rations 


(Percent) 

Ingredients Lot | Lot 2 Lot 3* 
Alfalfa hay—second cutting 40 65 
Dehydrated alfalfa mea! 35 
Shelled corn 48 20 12 
Gate 20 9 
Soybean oil mea! 10 10 10 
Molasses seus 5 8 3 
Steamed bone mea! 
Trace mineral salt os 
Vitamin A—units/ton - 5,000,000 5,000,900 5,000 
Vitamin D—units/ton 625,000 625,000 500 
Vitamin E—units/ton 10,000 10,000 
Aureomycin—gm./ton 50 15 
Terramycin—gm./ton 50 
Cost/100 Ib. ..... $3.92 $3.18 $2.80 

*Ohio data. 

TABLE 2. Lamb Gain Consumption and Feed Efficiency 
Lot | Lot 2 Lot 3° 
Average daily gain, Ib. 0.64 0.65 0.59 
Creep feed cost/cwt. gain .........-6..0005 $9.48 $9.88 $9.80 

*Ohio data. 

TABLE 3. Gestation Ration Composition and Nutrients Furnished 
(Percent) 
Lot No 

1 2 3 a 5 4 
Alfalfa-brome hay* ..... waapeente 100 100 100 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal 10 10 
Oat straw .. 84.5 
Tri-basic sodium phosphate, ib./ton 30 
Ground limestone, ib./ton ........ 6 20 
Per cent total digestible nutrients . 50.7 $0.7 50.7 46.3 47.7 47.6 
Per cent digestible protein ..... 10.9 10.9 10.9 8.2 4.0 4.0 

*A green, leafy alfalfa-brome hay of 15.5% crude protein. 

+A bleached, stemmy, poor quality alfalfa-brome hay of 11.3% crude protein. 

TABLE 4. Lactation Ration Composition and Nutrients Furnished 
(Percent) 
Lot No. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Alfalfa-brome hay® ............+6000 75 100 100 
Alfalfa-brome hay? 100 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal 10 10 
Corn cobs ........ 83.3 
Soybean oj] meal .........- 6.7 5.5 
13.5% protein grain mixtures ........ 25 
Ground limestone, ib./ton ..... 20 
Tri-basic sodium phosphate, ib./ton 30 
Per cent total digestible nutrients 56.0 50.7 50.7 46.3 47.7 47.6 
Per cent digestible protein - 10.7 10.9 10.9 8.2 40 40 


*A green, leafy alfaifa-brome hay of 15.5% crude protein. 


tA bleached, stemmy, poor quality alfalfa-brome hay of 11.3% crude protein. 
$Consisted of seven parts by weight of corn, one of oats, one of soybean oil meal and one 


| of wheat bran. 


The future of pellet feeding in 
Midwest sheep production looks 
very promising, Dr. Pope indicates. 
“There are problems still to be 
solved in this completely new and 
different system of sheep produc- 
tion, but the advantages are there 
to make the possibilities unlimit- 
ed," he says. 

Here, Dr. Pope the ewe 
and lamb system production 
and reviews present problems of 
the industry and some recent 
studies which show how pellet 
feeding may help alleviate these 
problems. 


2. 102 lb. averages at 120 days (en- 
tire flock of 29 lambs). 

3. 93 lb. average at 110 days (46 
lambs). 

4. 94.3 lb. average at 118 days (24 
lambs, weighed after trucking, Madi- 
son to Milwaukee). 

Lambs are normally marketed at 
6-8 months of age. The average 120- 
day weight of 1,909 single lambs was 
74.5 lb. and of 3,492 twins, 68.2 Ib. in 
the Wisconsin Sheep Improvement 
Program last year. Even this would 
be far ahead of the state average. 

WHAT RATIONS ARE BEST?— 
Table 1 Shows a comparison of typi- 
cal rations used for pellet feeding 
lambs in Wisconsin. Those fed in 
Lots 1 and 2 were developed at this 
station and have been compared to 
each other numerous times. The ra- 
tion fed Lot 3 was used at the Ohio 
station, and is included here because 
it is a higher fiber ration. 

The Lot 1 ration may be referred 
to as a “high energy” ration. It con- 
tains 11.8% digestible protein, 2.9% 
fat, 67.9% TDN and only 10.2% fi- 
ber. It is the most costly of the three 
rations. 

The Lot 2 ration contains 40% hay 
instead of alfalfa leaf meal. It has 
11.7% digestible protein, 2.6% fat, 

2.2% TDN and 15% fiber. 

The Lot 3 ration contains 65% hay 
and consequently has 12.5% digesti- 
ble protein, 2.2% fat, 58% TDN and 
21% fiber. This had the lowest price 
of the three rations. 

Table 2 contains the values on 
lamb gain and feed efficiency result- 
ing from these three rations. It is 
interesting to note that there is no 
significant difference in average daily 
gain. There is a difference in feed 
efficiency. The lambs in Lot 1 con- 
suming the high energy ration were 
able to put on a pound of gain with 
1.04 lb. less feed than the lambs in 
Lot 3. Actually, the Lot 1 ration that 
cost the most per pound produced 
the lowest gain cost. This emphasizes 
the importance of energy and high 
quality feed for these suckling rumi- 
nants. 

Referring back to Table 1, it is 
unfortunate that the exact level of 
antibiotic or vitamin to recommend 
is not known at this time. The vita- 
min levels of the Lot 1 and 2 rations 
are high—one reason being that they 
are not the most expensive part of 
the ration. The antibiotic levels of 
these two rations can also be con- 
sidered to be righ. One trial with 
antibiotic levels ranging from none 
to 100 gm. per ton of feed at this 
station indicated no difference in rate 
of gain. It should be pointed out, 
however, that lambs eat few pellets 
when they neel protection against 
disease the most or at 2 to 4 weeks 
of age. There is no danger in feeding 
as much as 100 gm. of antibiotic per 
ton of feed through to market weight. 
The big disadvantage is the cost. 

There is perhaps no one best ra- 
tion considering economy of gain. It 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. A. L. Pope 
of the University of Wisconsin's de- 
partment of animal husbandry pre- 
sented the information included in 
this article as a talk at the recent 
Wisconsin Nutrition School on the 
university campus. 
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TABLE 5. Daily Feed Intake and Nutrients Consumed 


(Pounds) 
Lot No. 
1 2 3 “a 5 6 
Limited Poor Pelleted 
Hand Good hay fed hay corn Pelleted 
fed pelleted pellets pelleted cobs oat straw 


Feed consumed—gestation Ib. 

per ewe per day ..........+.. 45 5.7 47 64 4.2 5.3 
Nutrients consumed: 

Total digestible nutrients ...... 2.28 2.89 2.38 

Digestible protein ............ 49 62 5! 
Feed consumed—lactation Ib. 

per ewe per day (56 days)... 6.0 8.6 6.2 6.8 6.9 6.5 
Nutrients consumed: 


Total digestible nutrients ..... 3.36 4.36 3.14 3.15 3.28 3.10 
Digestible protein ............ 94 .68 .28 .26 
TABLE 6. Lamb Production 
Lot No 
i 2 3 a 5 6 
Limited Poor Pelleted 
Hand Good hay fed hay corn Pelleted 
fed pelleted pellets pelleted cobs oat straw 

Number of ewes .........-.-0000: 14 17 ? 8 16 17 
Number lambs raised .. nanos 18 22 10 9 2! 20 
Average birth weight, Ib. 

Twins .. “a 8.1 8.9 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.8 
Average lamb gain, Ib. 

Birth to 14 days . ‘ 5.9 8.4 5.0 6.3 6.0 7.3 

Birth to 28 days 14.3 16.9 14.0 17.3 13.0 16.8 

Birth to 56 days . 32.4 35.4 32.0 31.3 32.0 36.8 
Creep feed consumed 

62.0 48.5 62.0 62.0 66.5 66.0 

Lb./lamb/day ... . 1.11 0.87 1.10 1.10 1.19 1.18 

Lb./ib. lamb gain .. 1.92 1.38 1.93 1.96 2.07 1.84 


Not less than 11.5% digestible pro- 
tein. 

Not less than 60.0% TDN. 

Not more than 20.0% fiber. 

A nutritive ratio between 1:3.5 and 
1:4.5. 


does seem, however, that the rations | 
used in Lots 1 and 3 represent the 
two extremes with regard to energy, 
protein and fiber. It is our recom- 
mendation that pelleted rations for 
suckling lambs contain the follow- 


ing: (Continued on next page) 


SIFTING? 


BAR-NUN gives bonus performance several ways 


@ Big capacity in small floor space 

© Accurate separations 

@ Dust-tight, easily cleaned — special sanitary con- 
struction available 

® Smooth, vibration-free operation—minimum 
maintenance 


Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters assure strict quality control at low 
cost on: scalping flour or mash feeds, grading corn, screening 
pellets or crumbles or other mill products. Write for details 
and recommendations without obligation. 


-B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


= SALES AND SERVICE 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Ray Ewing 


PRODUCTS 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


George Zeibel 
820 Mohigan St. 


Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
_ FRanklin 7-1805 


Jim Hourihan 


18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObart 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co, 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Riverside 7-8063 


Service HANK WILDER 
539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 


CEdar 2-4668 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


601s 
SERVICE BUD COOK 

The Leo Cook Co. 
79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 


BElmont 2-5164 


SERVICE 
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SERVICE 
Ray 
PRODUCTS 
SERVICE 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


R.C.““Dick” BLACK 


527 E. 17th Street 
Spencer, lowa 
Phone: 2832 


Cwing 
i PRODUC 
quailty Gors 
SERVICE 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 
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Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 


MUrray 1-4504 
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Not less than 50 gm. of antibiotic 
per ton of feed. 

A number of feed companies have 
lamb pellets on the market and their 
use by sheep farmers has increased 
markedly in the past two years. This 
is especially true in areas where 
home-grown feed cannot be pelleted. 
But it is our observation that these 


commercial pellets are meeting with | 


only fair success in the type of pro- 
gram described here. They are not 


producing the feed efficiency of the | 


above rations and in many cases are 


prepared for fattening feeder lambs | 


instead of suckling lambs. This con- | 


fined method of raising lambs will 
not expand if the composition of 
these pellets is not improved. The 
cost of these pellets is high com- 
pared to present lamb prices and 
they must produce results. 

It is suggested that more energy in 
the form of corn, for example, be 


added to the ration. This should prob- | 


ably be done at the expense of by- 
product feeds. The protein and anti- 
biotic levels are too low in many 
commercial pellets and should be in- 
creased to the above suggested stand- 
ards. 


PITFALLS OF PELLET FEED- 
ING LAMBS—There are four impor- 
tant steps to follow if a feeder is to 
go on this program: 

1. He must go all the way from 
birth to market on pellets. 

2. The lambs must be born by 
March 15 to be sold on early market. 

3. Lambs must be marketed be- 
tween 90-95 Ib. Feed efficiency is poor 
beyond this weight. 

4. Ewe feed must be saved by not 
feeding any grain after two months 
of lactation. 


SELF-FEEDING PELLETS TO 
EWES—tTables 3-6 show results of 
pellet feeding ewes during the winter 
feeding period. The chief problem 
here is to prevent the ewes from eat- 
ing too much and thus becoming too 
fat. This is true even on pelleted hay 
with no grain even during lactation. 

Table 3 shows six rations used dur- 
ing gestation. The Lot 1 ration was 
long hay, hand-fed. The other five 
rations were made into 3/16 in. pel- 
lets. The Lot 2 ewes were fed hay 
pellets ad libitum. The Lot 3 ewes 
were fed the same pellets but limited- 
fed by allowing them access to the 
feeder on alternate 24-hour periods. 

The rations fed during lactation 
are shown in Table 4. The only 
change from the gestation rations 
occurred in Lot 1 where a 13.5% 
grain mixture was added to the long 
hay. The ewes in this lot ,then re- 
ceived 4.5 lb. hay and 1.5 lb. of grain 
per head daily. This is the normal 


feeding program for milking ewes. | 
The rations fed in Lots 5 and 6 were | 
balanced with respect to calcium and | 


phosphorus content. 
Daily Feed Intake 

The daily feed intake and nutri- 
ents consumed are shown in Table 5. 
During gestation, ewes weighing ap- 
proximately 160 Ib. such as these 
should receive 0.20 lb. digestible pro- 
tein and 2.5 lb. of TDN daily. With 
the exception of TDN in Lots 1, 3 
and 5 and digestible protein in Lot 5, 
these ewes consumed the required 
amount 

The requirements for 140-\b. lactat- 
ing ewes are 0.25 lb. digestible pro- 
tein and 3.1 Ib. TDN daily. All ewes 
consumed at least these amounts. 


Lamb Production 
Table 6 contains the lamb produc- 
tion data of these ewes. There was 
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VALUE 


able. All the phosphorus is biologically usable. With every 
shipment, you receive Integrity and Quality in Phosphorus. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 
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no difference in birth weight of the 
lambs or in lamb growth to 8 weeks 
of age. There was little difference in 
creep feed consumption except in Lot 
2, which was less. This could indicate 
that these ewes were milking more 
than the other groups. 


“What Did It Cost?” 

It can be concluded from these 
trials that there was very little dif- 
ference in the performance of ewes 
fed these six different rations. The 
big question then is, “What did it 
cost?” 

The following prices were used: 

Lot 1: Long hay, average to good 
quality, $16 ton. 

Lot 2: Same hay pelleted, $26 ton. 

Lot 3: Same hay pelleted, $26 ton. 

Lot 4: Poor hay pelleted, $22 ton. 

Lot 5: Corn cobs at $5 ton; com- 
plete ration, $27 ton. 

Lot 6: Oat straw at $12 ton; com- 
plete ration, $31 ton. 

Some additional assumptions were 
made in order to apply these data to 
farm conditions (see Table 7). 

A maximum 180-day feeding period 
from Nov. 15 to May 15 with an aver- 
age lambing date of Feb. 15 was 
used. Based on the feed consump- 
tion in this trial, the total ewe win- 
ter feed costs are shown in the first 
column of Table 7. The cost of creep 
feeding 1% lamb to market weight 
based on creep feed consumption in 
this experiment is added on to the 
ewe feed cost in the second column. 
The third column shows the total 
value of 10 lb. of wool at 60¢ lb. and 
1% lamb (120 lb.) at this year’s 18¢ 
lamb market. 

It should be emphasized that the 
| value of wool and lamb in Table 7 

is figured conservatively. For in- 
| stance, 14% lamb per ewe is about 
average for the entire state. Many 
farmers obtain 1% lamb per ewe. 
An 18¢ lamb market in June is the 
lowest since 1946. The average June 
price of fat lambs for the past 15 
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No. 196) 


“climb aboard” the 
Ultra-Life Program, 
you're in for a smooth 
ride to successful feed 
business. Here’s what is in 
store for you: 


* THE BEST VITAMIN AND 
TRACE MINERAL PRODUCTS 


INDIVIDUALIZED 
NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 
SKILLED SALES TRAINING 
* ADVERTISING PROMOTIONS 
% LABORATORY SERVICE 


SCHOOLS 
Climb Aboard ! 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


One of the country’s oldest and 
largest manufacturers of vitamin 
and trace mineral products. 


TABLE 7. Data Applied to Farm Conditions 


Ewe plus |'4 Value of 
Lot Ewe feed lamb feed wool and 
No cost cost 1% lamb Difference 
0. $10.58 $17.78 $27.60 $9.82 
D. 16.73 22.29 27.60 5.31 
3. Limited pelleted hay ............... 12.75 19.90 27.60 7.70 
2 13.26 20.41 27.60 7.19 
6. corm 14.34 21.93 27.60 5.67 
cc 15.49 23.13 27.60 4.47 


years has been 25.4¢. If a 1% lamb 
at 25.4¢ is substituted for the above 
values, the differences between feed 
cost and income are changed consid- 
erably. The difference in Lot 3, for 
example, is $21.25 instead of $7.70 
per ewe, or nearly three times as 
great. 

SUMMARY—In conclusion, let us 
return to the 10 important problems 
facing the sheep industry at the pres- 
ent time. What can a complete pel- 
let feeding program of both ewes and 
lambs do towards solving these prob- 
lems? 

1. Volume: 500 ewes can be han- 
dled with approximately the same 
labor requirement of 100 ewes in the 
past. 

2. Labor: Sheep are fed once week- 
ly when feeder is filled. The Sutter 
Basin Corp. of California has one 
man handling 95,000 lambs with pel- 
let feeding. 


3. Price variation: Pellet-fed lambs 
are sold on highest market. 

4. Poor quality pasture: A neces- 
sity to keep dry ewes from becom- 
ing too fat. 

5. Parasites are not a problem; 
lambs never drenched. 

6. Disease: Antibiotics are fed sys- 
tematically. 

7. Death loss: Lambs are kept only 
half as long—this means lower death 
loss. 

8. Predator damage: Lambs are 
confined and this danger is lessened. 

9. Fly strike and slow summer 
gains: Lambs are sold before this 
trouble period. 

10. Difficult for beginners: All be- 
ginners must do is keep feeders full. 

There are many problems still to 
be solved in this completely new and 
different system of sheep production. 
But the advantages are there—nutri- 
tionally and economically—to make 
the possibilities unlimited. 


Farm Feed Grain Stocks Up 


WASHINGTON — Stocks of feed 
grains on farms were 2% higher 
Oct. 1 than a year ago, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

USDA said farm stored corn was 
second highest on record, while 
farmers held a record quantity of 
sorghum grain. Decreases in barley 
and oats stored did not offset the 
higher corn and sorghum holdings. 


Wheat stored on farms was 17% 
less than last year and 6% below 
average. Soybeans were less than 
half of the Oct. 1, 1960 total. Flax- 
seed stocks were lowest since rec- 
ords started in 1947. 

Corn stocks totaled 569 million 
bushels for the nation, compared to 
the record level for farm stored 
corn of 696 million bushels set in 
1949. 
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fer 11.4 335,356 11.8 451,965 14.6 569,002 
Nanabektdadvinnnbetal 44.1 481,706 40.5 546,855 37.5 454,139 

81.4 1,047,091 83.2 957,626 85.0 844,378 
62.5 221,417 65.8 280,975 61.0 232,180 
56.7 13,586 54.8 17,817 53.1 13,739 
Flaxseed 52.8 19,316 41.3 12,564 39.1 8,374 
hum went seevededeece 2.9 7,319 4.1 22,724 5.1 31,219 

1.0 4,102 4 3,404 3 1,635 


Will Bulls Replace 
Steers in Feedlot? 
That’s Talk Abroad 


LINCOLN, NEB. — A prediction 
going around foreign livestock circles 
says that within 10 years there will 
be no steers raised for beef. Instead, 
it’s said, young bulls will take their 
place in the feedlot. 

The forecast is only one of several 
in z insights into European ani- 
mal production gained by Dr. Robert 
Koch, chairman of the University of 
Nebraska department of animal hus- 
bandry, at a recent scientific short 
course in Hannover, West Germany, 
followed by a tour of research farms 
and stations in several countries. Dr. 
Koch met and talked with the top 
animal breeding scientists during the 
school, attended by two representa- 
tives from the U.S. 

The school included 36 young ani- 
mal scientists from 16 countries, all 
NATO nations except Yugoslavia, 
though Iron Curtain countries had 
been invited to the school, which 
covered problems of recording sys- 
tems and breeding plans of domestic 
animals. 

Dr. Koch said the swing to the use 
of bulls for beef fattening is tied to 
another unmistakable trend observed 
throughout European countries he 
visited—the development of a distinct 
aversion for fat, or, to put it posi- 
tively, a demand for more lean meat. 

This trend crystallized later in 
Europe than in the U.S., but for the 
same basic reasons, the university 
administrator believes. A drop in the 
emphasis on manual labor and result- 
ing curtailment in caloric needs, and 
an increase in disposable income have 
caused a shift in consumer demand 
toward lean meat. 

Less Fat 

Bulls provide at least a partial an- 
swer to this demand because their 
carcasses have less fat, and, at the 
same time, bulls have greater effi- 
ciency of feed conversion, he noted. 

However, Dr. Koch stressed that 
different conditions surrounding the 
raising and feeding of cattle in 
Europe make this and other practices 
feasible, whereas some would not fit 
in American livestock rearing and 
feeding systems. Many of the young 
bulls are stall-fed om farms which 
seldom exceed 30-40 acres and sup- 
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port small herds of cattle by Amer- 
ican standards, he explained. 

“I was somewhat surprised to find 
in Scotland, the home of some of our 
top beef breeds, that there is prac- 
tically no beef cattle industry,’ he 
observed. There is some beef breed- 
ing carried out on Scottish farms, 
but mainly for the sale of bulls for 
export or for siring beef calves from 
dairy herds. 

Nearly all cattle are dual purpose 
in European countries, with France 
being a notable exception. Here he 
found excellent quality Charolais 
cattle being raised for beef purposes. 
The French are generally interested 
only in the hind quarters for domes- 
tic consumption, exporting the front 
quarters to Holland and other coun- 
tries to be ground up in sausage. 

Even in Germany, where 50-60% 
of all meat consumed is in the form 
of sausage, there is a definite trend 
toward less fat, Dr. Koch indicated. 

“Europeans don’t observe as big a 
price differential on different cuts or 
between varying qualities of meat as 
do American consumers. One of the 
principal reasons for this may lie in 
the different methods of cooking,” 
Dr. Koch said. 

He found in nearly all European 
countries that the use of breeding 
stock is much more strictly con- 
trolled by breed associations and gov- 
ernment regulatory agencies than in 
the US. 

In Denmark, the Nebraskan found 
a classic example of animals bred to 
fit a specific market situation: Some 
95% of the swine herds in the Scan- 
dinavian country are Danish Lan- 
drace, described by Dr. Koch as “the 
longest hogs I have ever seen.” 

Danish pork supplies a large En- 
glish market, and proves the point 
that animals can be bred to meet a 
definite objective when accurate rec- 
ords of performance are utilized, he 
declared. 

Other Impressions 

Some other impressions which Dr. 
Koch tabs as significant in relation 
to American livestock industry ideals 
and practices: 

—Dairy animals generally had bet- 
ter muscling—‘a lot of natural flesh- 
iness’’"—not often found on typical 
American stock. He lauded such char- 
acteristics as “heavy-boned straight 
legs; level rump and good width be- 
tween the pins’ on continental dairy 
cattle. 

—The average feed conversion re- 
corded on swine going through Danish 
testing stations is 2.9 lb. of feed per 
pound of gain, considered excellent 
when compared to American figures. 
Danish swine breeding centers must 
have their swine tested in order to 
remain in good standing with swine 
associations. 

—Restricted, rather than “ad lib” 
or unrestricted feeding is practiced 
by most swine raisers. The animal is 
offered what it will clean up in about 
20-30 minutes time at two regular 
daily feeding periods, but does not 
have access to feed at other times. 


—In one breeding area of Ger- 
many, 70% of the purebred dairy 
cows are under test similar to the 


more 


aduertisers use 
FEEDSTUFFS 


DHIA program in the U.S. But 80- 
90% of the animals are in herds 
under 15 head. There is little cen- 
tralization of herd numbers and a 
“surprising” amount of milking is 
still done by hand. 

The Nebraska researcher praised 
the industrious West Germans who 
are now producing food for 56 mil- 
lion people on the same land area 
that once supported only 33 million. 
“This is being done on land once con- 
sidered unfit for intensive cultiva- 
tion,” he added. However, Dr. Koch 
noted that there is less complete me- 
chanization in German agriculture 
than the U.S., although the Bonn 
regime has emerged as an industrial 
giant in western Europe. He found 
agricultural researchers generally do- 
ing more intensive and detailed re- 
search than in the U.S. But, it ap- 
peared in many instances, particular- 
ly- in the British Isles, that scien- 
tists were not in as close touch with 
farmers as in the U.S., Dr. Koch 
said. 
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Tell of Food and 
Drug Administration 
Inspections, Hearing 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Western 
Grain and Feed Assn. of Iowa, in a 
recent bulletin to members, told of 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
inspections of members of the North- 
west Retail Feed Assn. 

According to the bulletin, seven 
members of the Northwest associa- 
tion had been inspected by the Food 
and Drug Administration and, of the 
seven, two had been cited to appear 
at the Minneapolis office for viola- 
tions of one kind or another. 

An account of one of the hearings 
was related in the Northwest bul- 
letin: 

“We recently sat in on one of these 
hearings in which the violation con- 
sisted of substituting one drug for 
another without changing the tags or 
labels. F&D was not concerned with 
the switching of the drugs, but made 
an issue on the matter of the tag. 
This, they held, was false labeling 
and misleading to the farmer on what 
was in the bag 

“The hearing was held at the fed- 
eral bulding in Minneapolis. The hear- 
ing officer held a copy of the inspec- 


tor’s report, together with other ma- 
terial information which F&D had 
gathered from one or more sources. 
He went through the inspection re- 
port and requested the defendant to 
make any comments or defense that 
seemed proper. These statements by 
the defendant were noted down. 
Then, when all statements had been 
completed, a stenographer was called 
in and a report drafted. The report 
was then read back to the defendant, 
and he was asked if it was in proper 
order, if he objected to any item, or if 
he wished to add to it. 

“The report (and presumably the 
inspector’s statements or a copy of 
it) will now be sent on to F&D head- 
quarters in Washington. Washington 
will review the matter, and may act 
in one of two ways. It may issue a 
cease and desist order which will re- 
lieve the defendant of further legal 
action provided he ceases his illegal 
acts, or, it may turn the matter over 
to the Department of Justice for civil 
and/or criminal action. 

“The hearing officer was most po- 
lite and took as much as possible a 
disinterested viewpoint. He explained 
various points of the F&D laws and 
their application as to why certain 
things must be done. However, he did 
examine all points on the tags or 


labels very carefully and even 
brought up the matter of an .0055% 
in comparison with an .0056%. On 
question as to what action might be 
taken against the defendant he said 
an answer would be forthcoming in 
from 30-45 days. He also said that, 
according to F&D rules, he would not 
make any statements as to his be- 
liefs in the case unless his superior 
officers requested such a statement. 
His sole duty is to gather the facts 
and turn them over to the Washing- 
ton people. 

“In case of further citations for 
hearings, it seems that the proper 
step for the defending firm is to go 
over the matter with its attorney 
and, if possible, have him accompany 
them to the hearing. While the hear- 
ing is rather informal, it should be 
noted that the hearing officer didn’t 
miss a trick.” 


Representative Named 


DENVER—Seven Oaks-West, Inc., 
formerly Pat Nash Supply Co., Port- 
land, Ore., has been appointed rep- 
resentative in British Columbia, 
Washington and Oregon for Robbins 
Incubator Co., Denver, according to 
B. L. Rosenberg, president of Robbins. 
Seven Oats-West’s general manager 
is Charles E. Taylor. 
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A sharp looking city slicker hopped 
off a streamliner train in a small 
western town and walked up to the 
old station master. 

“Hey—I don’t see much action 
around here. This town must have 
been dead a long time.” 


“Not too long,” sighed the station 
master. “You’re the first buzzard 


we've seen.” 


A Texan had a small farm with 
just a few sheep. One day his wife 
while dyeing some bedspreads blue 
had a little lamb fall into the bucket 
of dye. A passing motorist saw the 
lamb with the blue fleece and bought 
it for $50. So the Texan figured he 
had a good thing going and colored 
more lambs which brought big prof- 
its. 

“Pretty soon,” he recalled, “I was 
coloring them pink, blue, yellow, 
green, lavender and you know—now 
I’m the biggest lamb dyer in Texas.” 


The old mountaineer was sitting 
in his favorite cane-backed rocker on 
the porch of his cabin, slowly rock- 
ing east and west. Nearby sat his 42- 
year-old son, rocking north and 
south. 

“Son,” drawled the old man, “it’s 
about time you learned not t’wear 
yersef out thataway. Rock the way 
the board runs, and save yer 


stren’th.” 


Motorist: “I’m sorry I ran over 
your hen. Would you settle for two 
dollars?” 

Farmer: “Nope. Four dollars. Got 
a rooster who was mighty fond of 
that hen. Might die of the shock.” 


“Is there any legend about that 
mountain?” asked the tourist of a 
native. 

“Yep,” was the reply. “Two lovers 
once went up the mountain and never 
came back again.” 

“Is that so? And what happened 
to them?” the tourist asked, breath- 
lessly. 

“Went down t’other side.” 


A young student from agriculture 
college was in conversation with an 
old farmer. 

“Do you know,” said the young 
one, “that your farming methods are 
so far behind the times that I'd be 
surprised if you got $50 worth of oats 
out of this field?” 

“So would I,” was the farmer’s re- 
ply. “It’s barley.” 


In an elevator, to pretend indiffer- 
ence to the outcome of a baseball, 
football, hockey or racing event is 
worse than refusing to say hello. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


the very life of the industry. Yet the 
industry cannot die because good 
protein nutrition for a growing popu- 
lation requires an increasing amount 
of poultry to meet the ever increas- 
ing demands,” he said. 

The technology of processing has 
been improved as has production, re- 
sulting in overproduction, while the 
number of retail outlets through 
which poultry is being sold has been 
reduced, from 450,000 in 1940 to less 
than 50,000 in 1960. 

“In fact, 29,000 outlets account 
for more than 85% of the volume,” 
he said. 

Meanwhile, prices have dropped to 
an average of 16.9¢ in 1960 from 
28.8¢ in 1952. 

The industry has brought about 
improved breeding which has pro- 
duced an improved stock, nutrition 
methods have resulted in greater 
gains in poundage and processing 
technology has produced high levels 
of efficiency. 

“In addition, the following facts, 
while not so obvious, appear to be 
equally true. There has been a con- 
sistent overproduction of poultry 
greater than the annual volume gains 
in consumption. There have been 
changes in the marketing process 
which have not been either appreci- 
ated or fully understood. There has 
been a lack of consistency in profita- 


bility which seems to be a function | 


of two factors: Uncontrolled over- 
production and uncontrolled market- 
ing,” he said. 

Unless these two causes (overpro- 
duction and uncontrolled marketing) 


are critically examined and system- | 


atically corrected there can be little 
. hope that the poultry industry will 
be sufficiently profitable to attract 
the capital necessary for its opera- 
tions, or to continue to carry out the 
technological research which might 
be expected to lay the groundwork 
for improved marketing process, Dr. 
Stevens said. 

“Inevitably, unprofitability will, at 
a very great economic cost, produce 
its own restrictions on production 
volume. Even as this occurs, there 
is absolutely no guarantee that prices 
will improve unless better marketing 
is achieved,” he added. 

Need Customer Concern 

“With all due respect to the in- 
dustry, it has not been concerned 
about the customer at all,” he said 
in pointing out that emphasis has 
been placed on production rather 
than creating a desire on the part 
of the customer for the product. 

One of the big hazards of the in- 
dustry has been primary distribu- 
tion. 

“Just let une large area over pro- 
duce and, in 48 hours, it can break 
the market wide open,” he said, 
pointing to a recent price break in 
one of the southern states which 
quickly affected market prices all 
the way to Maine. 

The industry must start thinking 
more in terms of the customer and 
less in the vein of production. The 
housewife must be educated regard- 
ing frozen poultry. 

“As long as the majority of broiler 
production is sold in a refrigerated 
rather than in a frozen state, the 
industry will be in jeopardy because 
of crisis pricing due to overproduc- 
tion in certain areas, which will have 
the tendency of affecting the market 
in all other areas. 

“The American housewife is right- 
fully dissatisfied with the taste and 
texture quality of much of the frozen 
poultry which comes on the market. 
While research has been carried on 
directed toward the improvement of 
the frozen product, much still needs 
to be done before we can reasonably 
expect an important change to occur 
in the balance between refrigerated 
and frozen volume. While it would be 
most incorrect to place undue empha- 
sis on the frozen product with its 
more extended shelf life as the ma- 


jor cure-all for the problem, it is 
nonetheless important enough to be- 
come an issue,” he said. 

A brand franchise for broilers was 
suggested whereby the housewife 
would know she is getting top qual- 
ity, backed by promotion and better 
packaging, which is also called for, 
he said. 

“Strong merchandising and sales 
promotion support of poultry sales 
are practically unknown, and _ this 
can be had through the franchise 
plan of brand identity.” 

Dr. Stevens pleaded with his audi- 
ence not to be discouraged over pres- 
ent conditions, pointing out that the 
broiler industry is in its adolescent 
period. 

“My suggestion is not to be dis- 
couraged, but do the things that need 
to be done. The dilemma is tempo- 
rary. Never has the broiler industry 
been on the verge of profitability as 
it is today. In spite of the darkness 
the present future is full of cheer,” 
he concluded. 
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Now is the time to register your feed tags for the com- 
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all the ingredients are listed. If you are planning to use 
Santoquin® in your feeds any time next year, you'll want 
the ingredients portion of your tag to read ““ethoxyquin 
a preservative.”* 


is not a drug additive but a food additive, so no drug clearance 
is needed . . . merely registration. If you have any questions about 
state requirements, contact your state feed control official or a 
Monsanto representative for details. 


(ethoxyquin) is appearing on more and more labels since it has 
been cleared for all animal feeds under Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration Regulation 121.202. Most alfalfa dehydrators have 
accepted Santoquin as a standard practice. If you are using 
top-quality alfalfa treated with Santoquin, your tag should indi- 
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is the only feed antioxidant that stabilizes vitamin A through 
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Names in the News 


DR. KENNETH E. HAMLIN 
NAMED DIRECTOR OF RE- 
SEARCH AT ABBOTT LABORA- 
TORIES — Dr. Kenneth E. 


Hamlin | 


has been appointed director of re- | 


search at Abbott Laboratories, it has 
been announced by Dr. 
Weston, vice president in charge of 
research and development. 


Arthur W. | 


Dr. Hamlin will be responsible for 
coordinating all basic research func- 
tions, including microbiologic re- 
search, experimental therapy, chemi- 
eal research, and agricultural and 
veterinary research. 

Dr. Hamlin joined Abbott in 1943 
as a research chemist. In 1945 he be- 
came a group leader, in 1955 assist- 
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ant head of organic research, and, in 
1956, head of organic research. In 
1957 he was appointed assistant di- 
rector of chemical research and in 
1959 he was named director of chem- 
ical research. 


SWIFT & CO. NAMES JAMES 
TAPPE SOYBEAN OIL MILL 
SALES MANAGER—James P. Tappe 
has been named meal sales manager 
| at Swift & Co.’s soybean oil mill at 
| Des Moines, Iowa, according to H. 
F. Lester, manager. He succeeds John 
Bramfeld, Jr., who has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago as assistant to vice 
president C. T. Prindeville. 

Mr. Tappe, a native of Farina, IIl., 
| is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois. He has been with Swift in 
| Des Moines since 1957. 


GEORGE J. HUTZLER TO DI- 
RECT SPENCER KELLOGG RE- 
SEARCH CENTER—Appointment of 
George J. Hutzler 
as director; Spen- 
cer Kellogg Re- 

| search Center, has 
been announced 
by the Spencer 
Kellogg division of 
Textron, Inc. 

Mr. Hutzler, for- 
merly manager of 
engineering re- 
search for the 
Buffalo firm, is a * 
graduate of Co- 
lumbia University with an AB de- 
gree in general studies and a MS de- 


George J. Hutzler 


Richard N. Heber 


R. B. Thomas, Jr. 


Texas, but expects to move soon to 
Springfield, Mo., where Naremco’s 
general offices are located. 

A graduate of Texas A&M, with a 
bachelor’s degree in agriculture and 
a master’s degree in education, Mr. 
Thomas was in high school vocational 
agriculture teaching from 1942 to 
1953, served as territory sales and 
merchandising manager in Texas for 
Ralston Purina from 1953 to 1956, 
has been director of education and 


| public relations for Western Hatch- 


eries, Dallas, Texas, since 1956. 


RICHARD N. HEBER APPOINT- 
ED BY PHILIP R. PARK, INC.— 


| Richard N. Heber, Minneapolis, who 
| has been in the feed supplement field 


| territorial 


for nearly 20 years, has been named 
sales representative for 
Philip R. Park, Inc., of San Pedro, 
Cal., manufacturer of ManAmar “sea 
powdered” supplements. 

Mr. Heber’s territory will cover 
Minnesota, eastern South Dakota and 


; gree in chemical engineering. Before | western Wisconsin. In Minnesota, he 
coming to Spencer Kellogg in 1955, | will work with Maney Bros. Mill & 
he was a research supervisor with | Elevator Co., Inc., distributor for the 


Blue-Streak 


the Rohm & Haas Co. in Philadelphia. 
The appointment of Mr. Hutzler 
to the new position is another step 


_of greater emphasis on research and 
| new product development by Spencer 
| Kellogg. The Spencer Kellogg divi- 

sion comprises the new agrochemical 


in the recently announced program | 
| duce the ManAtronics Feed Formu- 


past 25 years of ManAmar products 
in that state. 

In addition to handling ManAmar 
products, Mr. Heber will help intro- 


lation Service, an electronic comput- 
ing service developed by Dr. Michael 
J. Walsh, president of Philip R. Park, 


FOR 
Drag Feeder - | REFERENCE products group of Textron, Inc., | Inc. 
: ; FOLDER Providence, R.I. ManAmar products have been pro- 
duced by Philip R. Park, Inc., for the 


NO. CL159 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 South 55th Court « 


Chicago 50, Illinois 


R. B. THOMAS, JR... NAMED 
MANAGER—R. B. Thomas, Jr., has 
been named national sales manager 
of National Remedy Products Co., 
| according to W. P. Scott, president. 
| Mr. Thomas now lives in Dallas, 


50 LBS. NET 


AYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


PURE REEF 


44 


OYSTER SHELL 


When You SELL 


“SNOW 


You SELL the BEST 


| last 35 years from a base of sea kelp 
| which it harvests and processes at its 


San Pedro facilities. 


DR. T. H. BLOSSER APPOINT- 
ED WASHINGTON DAIRY SCI- 
ENCE CHAIRMAN—Dr. T. H. Blos- 
ser, Washington 
State University 
professor, has been 
named chairman 
of the dairy sci- 
ence department 
of the university. 

Dr. Blosser suc- 
ceeds Dr. A. O. 
Shaw, who has re- 
signed to become 
a faculty member 
of a new univer- 
sity at Lyallpur, 
Pakistan, which is being set up un- 
der WSU guidance. 

Dr. Blosser has been a member 
of the WSU faculty since 1948. His 
research work has been in the fields 
of animal diseases and nutrition. 

The new dairy science department 
chairman is a native of Indiana. He 
received his bachelor’s degree from 
Purdue University and his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Dr. T. H. Blosser 


RED 
\ L ENED - KILN E. R. TOMME TO MANAGE 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE SWIFT & CO.-TEXAS OIL MILL— 


E. R. Tomme has been named mana- 
ger of Swift & Co.’s oil mill at Waco, 
a Texas. He succeeds the late John H. 

Williams, who had been manager at 
Waco since 1957. 

Most recently, Mr. Tomme has 
been manager of Swift’s oil mill at 
Albany, Ga. 

The new manager at Albany is C. 
P. Wylie, who had been territory 
manager for the Albany mill since 
1955. 


TRIPLE “F” FEEDS NAMES 
SALES MANAGERS —Triple “F” 
Feeds, Des Moines, Iowa, a newly- 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MEDIUM 
Write—Wire—’Phone 
} for PRICES and SAMPLES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 784 HOUSTON 1, TEXAS TEL.: OR 2-9441 


formed firm, has appointed sales rep- 
resentatives who will be in charge 
of hiring and supervising sales per- 
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NEWS BULLETIN 
MERCK 
Airnprol may now be fed to 


broilers right up to marketing... with 
no withdrawal! This means: 


® Coccidiosis protection with just one top 
coccidiostat and one feeding schedule... 
from day-old to slaughter 


@ No juggling of feeding schedules—one 
less feed inventory to handle; one less 
feed delivery to be made 


rol 


(amprolium) 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. : 
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Kenneth L. Ness Robert Neumeyer 
sonnel in their assigned areas, ac- 
cording to J. Kenneth Lepley, direc- 
tor of sales. 

Among those assigned were the 
following five men for Iowa sales 
territories: Hubert Sines, Centerville, 
central Iowa; Kenneth L. Ness, Ma- 
son City, north central Iowa; Rob- 
ert Neumeyer, Tipton, eastern Iowa; 
Edwin L. Piper, Des Moines, western 
lowa, and George Martens, Mitchell, 
S.D., northwest Iowa and South Da- 
kota. Mr. Piper is also field sales 


Hubert Sines George Martens 


manager of the firm (Feedstuffs, Oct. 
21). 

All of the men were formerly with 
Foxbilt Feeds. 


GORDON McKINNEY NAMED 
TO FARMCRAFT POST—Gordon L. 
McKinney has been appointed pro- 
duction and distribution manager of 
Farmcraft, Inc., Des Moines, manu- 
facturer of feed concentrates, addi- 
tives and organic fertilizers. Mr. Mc- 


Kinney, former manager of Honeg- 


gers’ & Co. operations at Lincoln, 
Neb., has been in the feed business 
22 years. 


NEW BEMIS ASSIGNMENTS 
FOR THREE — Lyman H. Goff, Jr., 
manager of the Norfolk, Va., bag 
plant and sales di- 
vision of Bemis * 
Bro. Bag Co., has FS 
been assigned to 
the company’s al- 
lied operations 
staff, and will di- 
rect paper special- 
ty and polyethy- | 
lene bag activities, © 
the company an- 
nounced. 

Bemis allied op- 
erations, which 
comprise the company’s Visinet Mill, 
paper specialty and plastic packag- 
ing plants, packaging machinery, and 
Tekmold facilities, is under the di- 
rection of F. G. Bemis, Jr., vice pres- 
ident. 

In related new assignments, R. W. 


®.. 


L. H. Goff 


the original aluminum pneumatic bulk unit | 


FMC’s aluminum bulk body has been field-proved by 14years’ service with 
feed dealers throughout the country. Mated three years ago with a new 
concept in pneumatic unloading and tested under all operating condi- 
tions, the FMC BULK’N’ AIRE is the finest pneumatic unit anywhere. 
The TGP (paddle conveyor) is designed for predominantly poultry and 


dry or pelleted dairy feeds... 


with the TBP (belt conveyor) also able 


to handle dairy feeds which present more difficult unloading problems. 


FEATURES THAT MAKE EITHER FMIC 
BULK’N’AIRE YOUR BEST BUY: 


1. FMC-designed airlock feeder 
provides adjustable blades for easy 
and inexpensive elimination of 
blowby resulting from service wear. 


2. Tank compartments sized to 
meet delivery requirements of your 
operation. 


3. Wide sack decks running full 
length on both sides of tank, will 
carry 1400 lbs. of sacked material. 


4. Furnished with legal lights, 
mud flaps, rear direction signals, 


rear bumper and suitable PTO. 
Three 10 ft. lengths of flexible hose, 
with quick connect couplings. 

5. Throttle and waterproof tach- 
ometer mounted at tank rear with 
air pressure gauge. 

6. Extra large loading hatches with 
leak-proof slide-opening doors and 
quick release latches. 

7. Slip proof expanded metal cat- 
walk for all-weather safety; full 
— rear ladder with top hand 
rails. 


THE TBP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. Streamlined aluminum body; 
high capacity. 

2. Rugged 24” belt conveyor (slider 
bed), designed for self-cleaning and 
restriction of feed access to belt 
underside. No feed build-up in 
front end or keel bottom. 

3. Double sliding gates in each 
compartment, separating at belt 
centerline to 16” wide opening; en- 
ables easy shut-off or metering of 
feed to belt. No specific compart- 
ment must be unloaded first. 

4. All gate and drive system con- 
trols grouped with airlock at tank 
— for complete single-point oper- 
ation. 


THE TGP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. High capacity aluminum body. 
2. Rear center discharge from air- 
lock feeder. 

3. Virtually 100% body and con- 
veyor system cleanout. 

4. Absolutely no feed leakage. 

5. Exclusive on conveyor effi- 
ciently handles pellets without 
damage. 

6. Knife-action single sliding gate 
in each compartment permits 
metering or full cutoff of feed flow, 
enables unloading compartments in 
any sequence. 

7. Tank-top and ground-level gate 
controls provide convenience in op- 
eration. 


FMC’s BULK’N’AIRE with its light, rugged construction and all-mechan- 
ical design is your answer to maximum legal payloads with least ton/mile 
costs. In the long run, FMC BULK SYSTEMS COST LESS — BECAUSE 
THEY DO MORE, LAST LONGER! 


FOR BOTH TGP AND TBP 
MODELS AN EFFICIENT, 
LIGHT-WEIGHT BLOWER UNIT 


This rugged, light-weight blower is 
mounted on truck frame for rigid- 
ity and direct PTO drive. The en- 
tire blower and conveyor system is 
powered from a single PTO through 
exclusively mechanical drives (no 
hydraulics). 


An overload slip clutch protects 
airlock and drives. The inlet filter- 
muffler for the blower gives quieter 
operation. 


FMC also makes ‘freight allowed’’ 


delivery to most addresses. Service and | 
facilities available at such | 


mountin 
ints as Ft. Wa ne, Ind. ; Buffalo, N.Y.; 
agerstown, Md.; Lewiston, Me. ; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Portland, Ore.; Denver, 
Colo.: ete. Check with us for ‘your local 
facility. 


PORATION 


BULK 
TRANSPORT 
» SYSTEMS 


PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
OF FMC CORPORATION 


Riverside, California 


OVERSEAS SALES: FMC international 
P. ©. Box 1178, San Jose, Calif., U.S. A. 


FMC CORPORATION 


BULK TRANSPORT SYSTEMS SECTION 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me complete information on 
FMC Bulk Transport Systems. 


Nome 


State 


| in New York state. 
| headquarter at 


R. W. Lahey R. J. Boher 


Lahey, Jr., succeeded Mr. Goff as 
manager of the Norfolk plant and 
sales division, and R. J. Boher be- 
came sales manager of the Norfolk 
sales division. Mr. Lahey previously 
was sales manager and Mr. Boher 
a salesman with the sales division 
there. Mr. Goff is headquartered in 
Minneapolis in his new assignment. 


SPICE APPOINTS CHARLES S. 
PERKINS EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—Charles S. Perkins has been 
» appointed execu- 
j tive secretary of 
; the New York 

State Poultry In- 
| dustry Coordinat- 
ed Effort, accord- 
ing to Ralph H. 
Webster, presi- 
dent of SPICE. The 
organization was 
formed in January 
to promote all 

7 phases of poultry 
Charles 8S. Perkins and allied indus- 
tries toward greater future profits 
Mr. Perkins will 
University, 


- 


Cornell 
Ithaca. 

Mr. Perkins is a 1951 agricultural 
graduate of the University of Maine. 
He has worked for two large feed 


| organizations in the middle Atlantic 


states for several years. 


WALLACE GORDON SUCCEEDS 
CLARK DAVIS IN DU PONT POST 
—Wallace E. Gordon, assistant gen- 
eral manager of du Pont’s industrial 
and biochemicals department, has 
been appointed general manager, suc- 
ceeding Clark W. Davis, who will re- 
tire after more than 44 years with 
du Pont. 

Benjamin F. Schlimme, planning 
manager of the department, has been 
named assistant general manager to 
succeed Mr. Gordon. The industrial 
and biochemicals department pro- 
duces the company’s agricultural 
chemicals, anti-freeze and a _ broad 
line of industrial chemicais. 


VAL-E-PEP NAMES DOUG BELL 
TEXAS SALES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE—Doug Bell, a native of Pales- 
wy tine, Texas, has 
been _ appointed 
sales representa- 
tive for Val-E-Pep 
Dog Food in Tex- 
as, it was an- 
} nounced by Harry 
>» R. Gillespie, sales 
manager of Val- 
ley Mills. Mr. Bell 
has several years 
of experience in 
the promotion and 

Doug Bell sale of dog food. 
He will continue to make his head- 
quarters in Palestine, and will cover 
the eastern half of Texas. 


MRS. CLIFFORD FLORANCE 
HONORED BY VIT-A-WAY — Mrs. 
Clifford Florance, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
was honored for 20 years service with 
Vit-A-Way, Inc. She was employed 
by the company in September, 1941, 
and has served as executive secretary 
to Leo Potishman, president. In the 


j 
i 
| a 
7 
@is 
= 
. 
2 
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accompanying picture, Mr. Potishman 
is presenting Mrs. Florance with a 
gold pendant necklace set with dia- 
monds on behalf of the company. 


PILLSBURY NAMES ROBERT 
BREWER FIELD POULTRY SPE- 
CIALIST—The appointment of Rob- 
ert Brewer as field 
poultry specialist 
has been an- 
nounced by Clar- 
ence Bell, opera- 
tions manager for 
the southeastern 
region of the Pills- 
bury Co.’s feed di- 
vision. 

Mr. Brewer is a 

me graduate of Au- 

= burn University 
Robert Brewer where he received 
his bachelor’s degree and master’s 
degree. He was engaged in extension 
and research positions while attend- 
ing Auburr University. 

He will assist poultrymen in north 
Alabama in management and disease 
control problems. 


VERNON FIKE APPOINTED 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER FOR | 


MOORMAN CO.—Vernon Fike has 
been named district sales manager 
for Moorman Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, Ill., livestock feed company. 
His district will be Isabella, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and parts of Midland and 
Huron counties in Michigan. 


RAY TONGATE JOINS SIMON- 
SEN CO. AS SALES MANAGER— 
Ray Tongate has been appointed 
saies manager of 
Simonsen Manu- 
facturing Co, 
Quimby, Iowa, ac- 
cording 


monsen 
tion makes truck 
| bodies for bulk 
feed delivery and 
bulk fertilizer 
spreading, plus 
compact pull-type 
fertilizer spreaders. Mr. Tongate re- 
sides in Storm Lake, Iowa, and has 
had nearly 20 years of sales experi- 
ence in the north central states area. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
as agricultural products manager, 
and also served as sales engineer of 
their Omaha division. According to 
Mr. Simonsen, distribution of the 
company’s products is continuing to 
grow at a national level. 


ST. REGIS BAG DIVISION RE- 
ORGANIZES MARKETING GROUP 
—The bag division of St. Regis Pa- 
per Co. has reorganized its market- 


Ray Tongate 


ing group, it was announced by Ber- | 


nard W. Recknage, vice president and 
general manager of the division. The 
reorganization includes two major 
staff promotions and the appointment 
of individual product managers for 
the agricultural, chemical, food and 
rock products industries— the main 
commodity groups to which the divi- 
sion supplies multiwall and textile 
bags and packaging equipment. 

John T. Walton, who has been as- 
sociated with the bag packaging in- 
dustry the past 15 years, and has 
been manager of marketing services 
for the division the past two years, 
has been appointed division sales di- 
rector. 

Alfred A. Roetzer will succeed Mr. 
Walton as manager of marketing 
services. Mr. Roetzer has been asso- 
ciated with St. Regis the past 14 
years. 

John H. Dively has been appointed 
agricultural products packaging man- 
ager. He joined St. Regis in 1945 and 
has held various positions in packag- 
ing services management since that 
date, specializing in fertilizer, feed 
and insecticide systems. 

Arthur P. Simard has been appoint- 
ed food products packaging mana- 
ger; Carl W. Olson has been appoint- 
ed chemical products packaging man- 
ager, and John F. Gruber has been 
named rock products packaging man- 
ager. 


to Merle | 
Simonsen, general | 
manager. The Si- | 
organiza- | 


You Get 
ore 
Low Cost 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent—Dehydrated on Soybean Mill Feed) 


Remember... 


CK is OK for Profit...Service... Quality 
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The Premiums 


with Econolass are 
FAIR PRICES 


CONSTANT 
TOP QUALITY 
and FAST, 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


on orders. 


We believe you really want your 
premiums built into the bag in a 
good product at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 


And you can’t buy a better black- 
strap molasses feed ingredient 
than CK Econolass. It’s delivered 
in convenient 50-lb. moisture re- 
sistant bags, and it mixes easily as 
it adds palatability to your feeds. 


Distributor inquiries are invited. 
Write today. 


The 
of quality feed ingredients 
includes — 
@ Econosol — 
Fish solubies 
dried on soymeal. 
New Econoloc — 
Soyoil and lecithin 
carried on soymeal. 


| 
with 
( | 
| | 
i 
| 
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Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 25¢ per word; 
$3.75. Situations wented, 


classified ad . . . each word, 
teleph and 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


minimum charge 
20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
abbrevi- 
number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containirg a x number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstaffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FEED MILL DOING $1,000,000 YEARLY. 
Same brand name for 30 years. City in 
Texas. Write Kashfinder, Wichita, Kansas 


FRED MILL FOR SALE—LOCATED MAIN 
street and highway. Steam roller, grinder, 
mixer, Truck and trailer Reason for 
selling ill health. Spencer Black, Box 

Snowflake, Ariz. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA— 
4,500 tons, complete mill, 
mixing capacity 13,000 tons. Bulk truck, 
own spur track S.F. Ry.; 1% acres land, 
with house. Address Ad No. 7347, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


265, 


FEED MILL, 


Storage capacity 


WANTED — SCREW CONVEYOR, STEEL 


boxes, covers, beamings and hangers, etc. 


Selma Soybean Corp., Selma, N. C, 
WANTED — OLD MODEL OR JUNKER 

Helm jumbo pellet mill. Lloyd Walker, 

Lincoln, Kansas; Phone Lambert 44107. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES AND 
equipment. Any type—condition. McCul- 
lough & Co., $205 Paradise Lane, Kansas 
City 34, Mo.; SO 1-2857. 


WANTED TO BUY—50 TO 100 H.P. USED 


FOR RENT—WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS. ES- 
tablished feed and grain elevator. All 
modern equipment. Well stocked. Large 
bulk and bag storage areas. Railway sid- 
ing. Ideally located in grain producing 
area. Financing or partnership available 
to responsible party. Contact: Carol 
Franks, Marengo, Ill; Jordan §-8581. 


HELP WANTED 


v 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVE WANTED FOR 


midwestern territory Prefer livestock 
farm background, college and sales ex- 
perience. Anchor Serum Co., Sales Depart- 
ment, 2400 Frederick, St. Joseph, Mo 


NATIONALLY KNOWN FEED COMPANY 
credit 


has openings for regional man- 
agers. A true challenge for trained men 
who can assume real responsibility. Ad- 
dreas Ad No 7372, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 40, Minn 


FEED MILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


for major feed manufacturer. Must be 
experienced in production, plant opera- 
tion and management. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for capable man. Send resumé of 
experience, education and background 
Address Ad No. 7339, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 

FRENCH FIRM SPECIALIZING IN TRADE 
of cattlefood basic materials seeks tech- 
nician nutritionist preferably French 
speaking with good animal nutrition back- 
ground, to carry out a technic-commer- 
cial survey and advise which U.S. pro 
duced cattlefood basic feedstuffs might 
be imported in France. Address Ad No 
7371, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We are seeking salesmen for New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. This position 
requires traveling with a car and expenses 
are provided. We are forming a new sales 
organization. We are a large and long- 
established Nationa! Manufacturer of feed 
ingredients. The men we are looking for 
should have sales experience calling on 
feed manufacturers. Compensation is salary 
and expenses. All replies are strictly con- 
fidential. 
Address Ad No. 7191, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


NUTRITIONIST 


Ph.D. Nutritionist whose 
poultry for progressive company manu- 


specialty is 
facturing and selling feed additive prod- 
ucts. Should have experience and be in- 
terested in working directly with sales- 
men and customers. Write giving full 


details of background and experience. 


Address Ad No. 7369, Feedstufts 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


California and Sprout-Waldron pellet 
mills. Address Ad No. 7352, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 

WANTED TO BUY—RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines, other good 


flour, feed and grain machinery. Com- 
plete plants bought and sold. Appraisals. | 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, | 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


WANT TO SELL 
Your Useable Machinery, 
Equipment, Storage? 


Must be moveable, 80% of new, post-war 
manufacture. 


Full information please, make, model, speci- 


v 

FOR SALE—CALIFORNIA CENTURY 175 
H.P. pellet mill with cooler. Heil SD 
8x24 dehydrator complete. Napoleon Al- 
falfa Mills, Ine., Napoleon, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—WESTERN PITLESS NO. 23 
corn sheller with 25 H.P. motor and 
starter. Lawson Grain & Feed Co., Bos- 
well, Ind 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 


stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE—ONE USED VAC-U-VATOR. 
Model 670, 4-wheel, with 60 ft pipe. 
Houston Feed & Farm Supply, Houston, 
Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. lowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
lowa. 

PNEUMATIC “AIR-LIFT” CONVEYORS— 
Package Units or “Bld-It-Yr-Self’ kits. 
Capacity 1 to 100 ton/hr. up to 1,000 ft. 
Conveys free flowing material wet or dry. 


fications, picture, prints, sketch and price. 
(Prints copied and returned.) 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


REGISTER 
Box 26, Ashland, Ky. 325-4759 | 
Interest limited 500-mile radius. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 
DEAD BIRD DISPOSAL — FREE PLANS 

for building highly efficient septic type 
disposal pit. Send card, no cost or obli- | 
gation. Ryter Corp., Madelia, Minn. | 


ZELENY SEDIMENTATION 
TEST KIT 


Book your order now for immediate ship- 
ment or delivery next year on the Zeleny 
Sedimentation Test Kit. Burrows offers the 
lowest priced kit on the market, complete 
with all necessary accessories to comply 
with U.S.D.A. regulations. For details and 
circular write— 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


Government Surplus 
BOLTED STEEL | 
GRAIN TANKS | 


Capacity per Maximum 
Diameter ft. of height height 
38 ft. 992 bu. 66 fr. 
55 fr. 2,004 bu. 55 fr. 
Also furnished with 13’ x 10° doorways 
for warehouses. Present location— 
Lima, Ohio. Standard steel sections 


erected anywhere at substantial sav- 
ing. 
MORRISON GRAIN 
COMPANY 
Box 748, Salina, Kansas 
Phone Collect: TAylor 7-9331 


Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 
FOR SALE—I11%' BAG CONVEYOR; 50x 
12” dia. Screw Conveyor w/motor, screw 
driver reducer; 12’x14” dia. ear corn pit 
auger, Variable speed drive * $00 bu 
bucket elevator. Write C. Frank Brooks, 
9825 West Main Street, Belleville, Ill 


| SEWING MACHINES — ALL TYPES CON- 


veyors, swinging units, portables. New 
and used. Fischbein, Union Special, Min- 
neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857 


FOR SALE —WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
veyors, Richardson scales, Union Special, 
Minneapolis, Fischbein sewing heads, one 
to seven ton square bins, welded spout- 
ing and elbows. Winborns Mill Equipment 
Service, Williamsburg, lowa. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck ecales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—1958 TANDEM HOPPER BOT- 


tom bulk trailers. Air unloading; 7 and 8 
compartments; 1,300 cu ft. capacity; 
10:00x20 tires; belt down center; airlock, 
blower, and engine mounted on trailer 
Call or write: Central Soya Co., Inc., 300 
Fort Wayne Bank Bidg., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Phone A-2441. 


Used Moisture Testers 


Model S$ Steinlite Moisture Testers, com- 
pletely reconditioned price, $75 each. 
Write or phone collect: 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 
1316-C Sherman Ave. Evanston, Illinois 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
|—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
i—Louisville 5'x30° steam-tube dryer. 
7—Allis-Chalmers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers inter-piane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels. 
|—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
2—Forster No. 6 hammermills, 75 h.p. 
5—Davenport dewatering presses. 
2—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
2—Buflovak 42''x!20°' drum dryers. 
Send for Detailed Circular 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadeiphia 22, Pa. 


POplar 3-3505 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


NBC 


(Continued from page 10) 


ommendations to cure the ills of the 
industry. 
Seminars 

From the retail level NBC officials 
reported on the broiler seminars that 
are being held currently in different 
sections of the country. The first was 
held in Athens earlier this month. 

At these seminars, retailers are be- 
ing given a short course on how to 
better sell chickens. 

Dr. R. J. Krueger, who recently 
joined NBC as director of research, 
placed before members plans for 
stimulating demand through the 
processor levels and a more complete 
study of marketing. 

His department has been going in- 
to stores to gather data on point of 
purchase promotions in order to ar- 
rive at future merchandising pro- 
grams. 

A six-store test has already been 
completed. Point of purchase materi- 
al was placed in three of the six 
stores as against three without. 

First tests show a net sales dif- 
ference of 28%, 8% and 14%, re- 
spectively, in favor of the outlets 
with NBC material, he said. 

Also, a plan to thwart the house- 
wife’s argument of wastage in poul- 
try due to bone content is under way 
with the development of a meat value 
calculator, he said. 

Murrell Thomas, director of mer- 
chandising, said his division is going 
to work with the retail outlets, and 
some of the things to be explored 
will include the development of a de- 
boning machine which will open up 
an entirely new field for poultry 
meat and research on plant-store cut- 
ting. He said there is a_ possibility 
there may be a need for more in- 
plant cutting rather than leaving it 
up to the stores; other fields of ex- 
ploration will be market news search 
to keep retailers and public alike as 
informed as possible on price ad- 
justments, as well as pre-testing ma- 
terials, measuring results and the de- 
velopment of new uses and products. 

Dr. Krueger also said low calorie 
recipes are going to be developed and 
distributed and these will be identi- 
fied to the public as a means of 
“making weight watching a pleas- 
ure.” 

Frank Frazier, executive vice pres- 
ident, stressed that people are living 
differently today, and with the com- 
ing of fall NBC is going to sell the 
public on the idea that “chicken is 
the meat in line with living today.” 
He also used the phrase that chicken 
is the meat that can help produce 
the figure that’s “bathing suit slim.” 

Another thing NBC is working on 
is a retailer award program for mer- 
chants doing an outstanding job of 
merchandising poultry. 

Attendance at the first of the mer- 
chandising seminars was good, Joe 
Frank Sanderson, NBC president 
said, which indicated that retailers 
are anxious to learn more about: how 
to sell chicken. 

The purpose of these seminars, he 
said, is to “foster a warm working 
relationship with the retail food in- 
dustry and to sell more chicken— 
more profitably.” 


Oregon Mill Burns 


CENTRAL POINT, ORE.—A seri- 
ous fire which broke out late Thurs- 
day night, Oct. 12, resulted in an 
estimated loss of $75,000 to the feed 
mill facilities of Grange Cooperative 
here. The blaze apparently started in 
the head house of the elevator, 
burned throughout the elevator and 
the distribution facilities and large 
storage bins. 

The cooperative’s board of direc- 
tors met and voted to commence re- 
building immediately. In the mean- 
time Manager Don Patterson reports 
that arrangements have been made 
with other feed milling firms to pro- 
vide an adequate amount of feed to 
service Grange Co-op customers. 


: 
| 
= | _ 
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Poultry Serviceman 
Clinic at Cornell 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Under the theme 
“Today’s Findings—Tomorrow’s Prac- 
tices,” the annual Poultry Service- 
men’s Clinic sponsored by Cornell 
University will be held here Nov 
14-15. 

Featured speaker for the clinic will 
be Howard F. Kalbfus, director of 
the Eastman Kodak Co. sales train- 


ing center. His talk will be entitled | 


“Sales Is Our Business.” 


This clinic, with most of its ses- | 


sions on the New York State College 
of Agriculture campus here, is spon- 


sored by the college’s poultry depart- | 


ment and the New York State Co- 
operative Extension Service in co- 
operation with allied industry groups. 
Among the featured panel discus- 
sions of the event will be one entitled 
“Economics of Service—Where Does 
the Cost of Service Belong?’ Modera- 
tor will be Earle Wilde, Sullivan 
County agricultural agent. Panelists 
will include: M. W. Backus, Grange 
League Federation; M. C. 
Babcock Poultry Farm; 


Gil Eddy, 


Keene Manufacturing Co., and L. J. | 


Janofsky, Ralston Purina Co. 

Glenn Thacker, Cornell extension 
poultryman, will moderate a discus- 
sion on the theme “Housing Systems 
—What Will the Future Be?” Panel 
participants include the 
poultrymen: Harold McEachron, 
Salem, N.Y.; Earl Hudson, Camillus, 
N.Y.; Thomas Salsbury, Phelps, N.Y., 
and John Vandervort, Ithaca, N.Y. 

“Problem Cases Servicemen Face” 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds-—ftrom the coarsest to the 
nest — for all feed applica 
tions—roughage, pellets ond as 
a carrier for molasses and feed 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, 


~ 


Babcock, | 


following | 


will be the title of a third clinic 
panel. Panel moderator will be Dr. 
Clem Angstrom of the Kingston Lab, 
Kingston, N.Y. Panelists include: Bill 
Johnson of the Narrowsburg Feed & 


Grain; Henry Wentorf, Elmore Mill- | 
ing Co.; Bill French, G.L.F., and Don | 


Demske, Hecht’s Hatchery. 


The following speakers and topics | 


will be featured at the clinic: “Basic 


C. Sheppard, extension poultryman, 
Michigan State University; “Egg 
Handling on the Farm,” Hollis Davis, 
| Cornell agricultural engineering de- 
partment; “Where Do We Go on 
Medication and Immunization?” Dr. 
| J. R. E. Taylor, DeKalb Agricultural 
Assn., DeKalb, Ill., and “Challenge 
of Creation— Economics of the Poul- 


| try Industry to Meet Competition,” | 
Hollis Humphrey, Dewitt, N.Y., Rals- | 


ton Purina Co. 
Persons interested in attending the 
| clinic may contact C. E. Ostrander, 
206 Rice Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Change Thermometers 


To 195 Degrees 


Fundamentals of Management on a | 
Dollars and Cents Basis,” Dr. Charles | 


CHICAGO — Seedburo Equipment | 


Co., Chicago, has issued a reminder 

to users of Brown-Duvel testers with 
automatic cut-off to switch to 
195° contact thermometer, which has 
replaced the 190° thermometer for 
corn. 

Many people are still 
190° thermometer, which was re- 
placed in October, 1959, according to 
the company. The official oven meth- 
od for determining the moisture con- 
tent of corn was changed by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture Oct. 1, 
1959, so it’s a must that all users of 
| Brown-Duvel testers use the thermo- 
meter that will cut off at 195° rath- 
| er than 190°, according to the com- 
| pany. 


the | 


using the 


New Port Elevator on 
Mississippi Operating 


NEW YORK—Bunge Corp’s. new 
million bu. port elevator at Destre- 
han, La., on the Mississippi River 
about 12 miles north of New Orleans, 
has begun operations with the load- 
ing of several cargoes of grain for 
export. 

Completed at a cost of over $5 
million, the elevator provides another 
link in Bunge’s network of country, 


9 


| 
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terminal and river elevators. The new 
elevator opens increased export possi- 
farmers throughout 


bilities to US. 
the major grain producing areas. 


NEW NORTH DAKOTA MILL 


HETTINGER, N.D. — Slated for 
is a new feed 
mill belonging to P. E. Knudson Mill 
& Elevator, Inc., Hettinger. The mill 
was constructed at a cost of $30,000. 
It is expected to produce 50-60 tons 


opening of business 


of pelleted feed a day. 


A New Stilbestro! Cattle Implant 


Cleared by the Food & Drug 


Administration as the ONLY 
implant for use with or without any 
approved stilbestrol feed program. 


No further implant 
clearance from FDA 
required by user. 


Ask your veterinarian, feed or veterinary supply dealer for 
DiBESTrol ‘‘C"' implants — or write, phone or wire: 


Los Angeles 63, Calif 


DISCAN CORPORATION 


National Distributors 


3622 Medford, Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


AN 8-4227 


Complete homogeneity 


of the batch. Handles the mix- “™ 
ing of dry feeds and the blending of 
additives. Mixer is offered with either a 

spiral rotor-type or scoop-type paddle agitator 


with sliding gates or drop bottom discharge. 


Air operated drop bottom gate permits positive, rapid discharge 
increasing hourly productivity. Dumps the entire load with no 


packing or lodging — reduces the risk of contamination. 


The J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. COMPANY 


Enterprise, Kansas 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


Kansas City, Kans. / Denver, Colo. / Chicago, Ill. / San Francisco, Calif. 
Fort Worth Tex. / Phoenix, Ariz. / Hastings, Neb. / Albuquerque, N. M. 


SEHRSAM™ Enterprise, Kansas 


for capacity and homogeneity! 


This horizontal mixer 
processes up to 500 
cubic-foot batches with 
absolute consistency 
and formula uniformity. 


35 TO 500 CUBIC-FOOT 


MODELS AVAILABLE 


E-M/1-661 


Please send new Ehrsam Mixer Catalog 8A. | am also 
interested in surge hoppers___; screw conveyors___=>; 


NAME 


Dracon___; belt conveyors___; and bucket elevators___. 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 


— 
RAD 
| AL 
DER HVATIVES 
| | 
| 
| 


ANEW 


WIRTHMORE 


All Pelleted 
Dairy Feed 


This new pelleted feed is 
designed to meet the needs 
of all modern feeding meth- 
ods. Pellets are of uniform 
density. They flow freely in 
all bulk feeding systems and 
are easy to measure accu- 
rately by the scoopful. A 
small amount of molasses 
on the outside reduces fines 
and increases palatability. 


Just check the tag and 


H|I-CAL-14-16-18 
ULTRA-CAL 16 


you'll see that here is a feed 
that is top quality in every 
way. It can’t be beat for 
feeding value and your 
cows will consume it in less 
time in the milking parlor. 


Add ’em up — new con- 
venience, high energy val- 
ue, tops in palatability — 
and you'll see why it’s your 
best feed buy today. Better 
order some now! 
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Suggests That Egg Price Factors Be Kept in Mind 


EDGEWATER PARK, MISS.—Egg 
prices go the way influencing factors 
direct them. So, to get an idea of 
what these directions are, Dr. C. K. 
Laurent of Marbut Milling Co., Inc., 
Augusta, Ga., suggested in his talk at 
the Oct. 25 Mississippi Poultry Im- 
provement Assn. convention that the 
many factors affecting egg prices be 
kept in mind. 

He listed these factors, which are 
contained in a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture marketing bulletin, and 
compared their current status with 
that of a year ago and other points 
in the past: 

1. Population—up. 

2. Consumer incomes—up about 
4% above a year ago. If consumer 


CARDS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Marbut Milling Co., Inc., Augusta, 
Ga.: 

@ Until breeder numbers are reduced 
substantially, the broiler outlook will 
continue to be bleak. 

©@ More eggs and lower prices are due 
in 1962. 

@ Chances are that the 1962 turkey 
crop will be large enough to keep 
prices at or near the cost of produc- 
tion. 

These decks of broiler, commercial 
layer and turkey cards were exam- 
ined from an observer’s vantage by 
Dr. Laurent so that he could offer 
opinions of “What's in the Cards for 
1962?” for the benefit of members 
and guests of the Mississippi Poultry 
Improvement Assn., who assembled 
here in convention Oct. 25. 

“The Broiler Game”’—Making the 
rounds of the table to get a look at 
all the cards dealt the broiler game 
players, Dr. Laurent could see that 
one of the most important fundamen- 
tal facts that will influence the broil- 
er industry in 1962 is the “tremen- 
dous” losses of capital incurred dur- 
ing 1961. 

“I estimate there has been an ac- 
tual total loss of about $50 million 
in capital since the first of May, and 
another $50 million that represents 
losses in depreciation, labor and nor- 
mal income,” Dr. Laurent said. “And 
these losses have not run their course 
as yet and may be double those I’ve 
mentioned before the situation is re- 
versed.” 

Breeders on Hand 

This loss of capital is enough to 
decidedly affect the outlook for broil- 
ers in 1962, he said, but the key that 
fits the lock on the door to 1962 is 
the number of breeders that will be 
on hand during the coming year. 

“It appears obvious that we have 
sufficient breeder hens on hand at 
the present time to give us an in- 
crease in broiler numbers in 1962,” 
he noted. Dr. Laurent brought along 
some U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture statistics to substantiate this ob- 
servation. 

According to a USDA projection of 
data on sales of pullet chicks for 
broiler hatchery supply flocks, there 
will be 22 million breeders on hand 
in December of this year compared 
with 19.9 million during December, 
1960. In January of next year, Dr. 
Laurent pointed out, the number is 
likely to go to 22.5 million, or 10% 
more than in January, 1961. 

“Unless there is a very decided 
sell-off of breeders immediately, 
there will be no real relief during 
the first half of 1962,” Dr. Laurent 
warned. “I look for a_ sell-off of 
breeders to take place very soon, 
since it does not appear possible for 
them to pay out. 

“Until breeder numbers are re- 
duced substantially, the broiler out- 
look will continue to be bleak. We 
now know that broiler prices can be 
forced to 10¢ lb. or below at the 


incomes increase 10%, consumption 
tends to increase by 1%. 

3. Marketing costs—up. 

4. Poultry feed prices—down. If 
the January-June average egg-feed 
price ratio changes from year earli- 
er by 10%, the number of pullets 
raised changes 4% in the same di- 
rection. (The 1961 ratio increased 
10%.) 

5. Retail prices of meat, poultry, 
fish, cereals—up. 

6. Storage of eggs—down. 

7. Quantity of eggs used—?. 

8. Retail egg prices—down from a 
year ago. 

9. Egg production—up 2% above 
year ago. Egg production is influ- 
enced by size of laying flock—up 1% 
—and output per layer—up 1%. 


farm. And this fact will ever be with 
us in the future.” 

“Egghead Poker’—At the table 
where the winners and losers in the 
egg game are being determined, Dr. 
Laurent sees in the cards the pros- 
pect of capital formerly invested in 
the broiler business being diverted 
to the egg industry (“It’s been done 
before and probably will be done 
again’’). 

“I don’t believe there is any ques- 
tion but that we will have more eggs 
next year and lower prices,” Dr. 
Laurent predicted. “But how many 
and how much lower? We will know 
by March.” 

Where is the egg industry now and 
where is it going? 

This year has been a reasonably 
profitable one for the egg producer. 
And history tells us, Dr. Laurent 
noted, that a good year usually in- 
duces increased egg production in the 
following year. 

For instance, in the latter part of 
1960 prices jumped to the highest 
levels seen in a number of years. As 
a result, egg-type chicks hatched in 
January of 1961 were 39% over the 
previous year and eggs in incubators 
Feb. 1, 1961, were 44% above a year 
earlier. 

“But, this was one time when the 
industry took heed of very significant 
danger signals and put on the 
brakes,” Dr. Laurent pointed out. 
“By June the cumulative placements 
had dropped to a manageable 5% 
above the previous year. 

“Will the same restraint be exer- 
cised in 1962? It is difficult to say, 
although the trend is against it. Since 
June, the cumulative placement of 
egg-type chicks had climbed from 
5% to 8% in September. There are 
many reports of broiler houses being 
filled with commercial layers as was 
the case after the poor broiler period 
of 1958-59. 

“The futures market seems to in- 
dicate that a lot of people feel eggs 
will be plentiful in 1962. September 
shell egg futures are now at 34¢ doz. 
compared with 38¢ last year.” (An 
analysis of factors which affect egg 
prices appears in an accompanying 
story.) 

“Turkey Blackjack”—This game, 
Dr. Laurent observes, is much like 
the real card game of blackjack: “If 
you go above the limit, you lose.” 

Cards in the turkey deck indicate 
to Dr. Laurent that there probably 
will be a cutback in turkey numbers 
next year, “but chances are we will 
still have a crop large enough to 
keep prices at or near the cost of 
production. A crop of 90 million tur- 
keys is not at all unlikely.” A crop 
of this size would be the second 
largest on record and about 13% un- 
der the estimated 1961 crop of 104 
million turkeys. 

“Last year’s profitable prices justi- 
fied some increase in production—but 
not 26%,” Dr. Laurent said. “There 
is only one logical explanation for 
this increase. And I’ve heard it from 
a good many turkey growers. This 
was the desire to establish a quota 
base for controls. Although it has 
been explained that the market order 
enabling act for turkeys does not pro- 


vide for quotas, most turkey growers 
must feel that quotas are inevitable 
and they want to have a base when 
they come.” 

Dr. Laurent believes that turkey 
production will almost inevitably be 
down in 1962, but “there probably 
will be enough feeling among the big 
as well as little turkey growers about 
the possibility of quotas to give us 
the second largest turkey crop on 
record. And if things fall into line, 
it will be another year of prices at 
or below cost of production. This 
being so, it will then be ‘necessary’ 
for the government to institute the 
restraint that turkey growers are not 
willing to exercise themselves.” 

Jokers in the Deck—‘“Every stand- 
ard deck of cards has some jokers, 
and our poultry cards are no excep- 
tion.” Dr. Laurent stated. “The big- 
gest joker in the poultry deck is, of 
course, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“For years many career members 
of the USDA have felt that agricul- 
ture was not getting its fair share 
of the rewards for doing an outstand- 
ing job in production. They have also 
felt that the periodic beatings that 
agriculture has taken for producing 
too much have not been necessary. 
They have felt that they knew how 
much could be produced at a profit 
and all they wanted was a chance to 
prove it. The poultry industry, how- 
ever, has been hard to convince. In 
fact, until recently it has stood on its 
own two feet and declared that it was 
willing to have its head bloodied in 
order to have the right to make its 
own decisions—right or wrong. 
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Laurent concluded, “is top card and 
those dealing the hand know it. Next 
year will not be known as a year in 
which money was made or lost in the 
poultry business; 1962 will be known 
as the year in which the biggest fight 
of all took place throughout poultry- 
dom. This fight will be over who is to 
control the industry. And, as in any 
game of cards, when the stakes are 
high, it pays to watch the dealer as 
he shuffles and deals.” 


Vigortone Constructing 
Plant, Office Building 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — Con- 
struction has been started by Vigor- 
tone Products, Inc., Cedar Rapids, on 
its new plant and office building on 
Blairs Ferry Road on the north edge 
of Cedar Rapids. 

A. D. Swarzentruber, president, 
said the new plant is located on a 
3% acre industrial site purchased 
from the Milwaukee Land Co. 

The building will cover over 55,000 
sq. ft. of which 10,000 sq. ft. will be 
office area. The new facilities will 
enable the company to produce about 
150 tons of vitamin, mineral and anti- 
biotic premixes per day. The com- 
pany manufactures premixes and ani- 
mal health products for cattle, hogs, 
horses, sheep and poultry. 

The new plant will make it possi- 
ble for the firm to take care of in- 
creased production demands, and to 
go to a complete bulk system of han- 
dling raw materials, officials said. 

When completed, in early spring, 
the plant will supply 25 major ware- 
houses and distributing points 
throughout the 15 state area served 


Dr. 


“The ‘joker’ in this game,” by over 1,000 Vigortone dealers. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 
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commodity now are most strongly in favor of control programs. Other persons 
and other areas, feeling they have greater opportunities or efficiencies, have, 
as previously, opposed controls. Control programs no doubt would have pre- 
vented some of the recent expansions in some of the lowest cost production 
areas in the poultry industry. 

v 

UNDER QUOTA PROGRAMS, it was recently pointed out by Oakley 
Ray of AFMA, production of a commodity tends to be frozen to its current 
geographical location. This discriminates against areas which are increasing 
their share of the U.S. market and favors areas of production which under 
the free market are losing out to other areas. 

It also was mentioned that under programs like that for milk, producers 
near areas of greatest population tend to be favored at the expense of pro- 
ducers in areas where production costs are lowest. If there should be similar 
programs for other animal products, one of the important effects on the feed 
industry would be the tendency to shift location of mills toward areas of 
greatest human population. 

In comments on control programs generally, Mr. Ray pointed out that 
it would appear to be difficult to gain much price advantage by controlling 
the output of a product like pork or broilers without controlling the supply 
of competing meats. If producers of a product like pork decided to increase 
prices by sharply restricting production, they would likely find many pork 
consumers switching to other meats. Also, some pork producers who were 
under-employed by the cutback would increase output of other products such 
as eggs or cattle, bringing overproduction of uncontrolled products. If a 
control program should be developed for one of the three commodities broilers, 
hogs or beef cattle, it probably would eventually be extended to the other two. 

THERE CONTINUE TO BE reports of firms getting into, or getting 
out of, or staying in integrated broiler and other operations. 

One major feed firm recently announced a newly created departmnt of 
integrated operations and the acquisition of some poultry companies. ... A 
broiler industry observer said that he felt that not only would some major 
feed manufacturers get more deeply involved in integrated operations them- 
selves; some firms supplying the feed industry also might become involved 
financially in integrated operations. . . . While some get in, others get out. 
There was a report that a major firm was letting broiler supervisors go in 
one area, indicating a suspension or dropping of broiler operations in the 
A feed and poultryman with wide experience in the broiler industry 
observed the other day that losses of capital among some of the integrators 
are tremendous because of the broiler price depression, and he said there 
was a question of how long even some of the stronger operators could take 
such losses. However, it was noted, many of these people are still opposed 
to government controls in their industry. .. . 

Some of the larger independent broiler integrators have felt that theirs 
has been a strong position in the industry—stronger than that of feed manu- 
facturer-dealer set-ups or direct operations of large feed firms. One inde- 
pendent operator said that he hoped that some of the large feed firms would 
become major factors in the broiler business. He expressed confidence that 
his operation and others could produce for less and that the major firms 
would in effect provide a price umbrella over efficient independents. 


| | 
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ALFALFA MEAL 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
stronger; supply ample; 17: dehydrated 
100.000 pellets $46@47, reground 
$46@47 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
A pellets $47@49, reground pellets 
20 dehydrated alfalfa, 150,000 
$50@54, reground pellets $52@¢ 


to 


alfalfa, 
pellets 
126,000 
$46@50; 
A pellets 
55; unchanged. 

Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 1 
protein, 100,000 A $50@651; dehydrated pel- 
let meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $52@54; 
suncured meal, 15% protein $41@42; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $43@44; all 
unchanged 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady $58.10, sacked, Boston, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $50@54, up $1 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
eupply sufficient; sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 
100,000 A $54.50, rail or truck, up $1.50; 
suncured, 13%, \-in. grind, No. 1 $42, truck, 


unchanged 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,000 
units of vitamin A, pellets $48.50, un- 
changed 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ; dehydrated, 17% pro- 
tein guarante 1000 units vitamin A 
52, down 50¢; reground pellets $51.60, ua- 
changed 

ton: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply spotty dehydrated, 17%, $59, sacked, 
up $5.50; suncured, 13% $48, sacked, nomi- 
nal, unchanged 


trend 
protein 
150,000 


Demand fair 
buncured, 15% 
lehydrated, 

up $1 
mand 

le; dehydrated, 
tamin A $49.10 

Demand good; 

15 suncured 
dehydrated pellet meal 
Minneapolis: Lemand good 

quate; 17 lehydrated, 160,000 
min A reground pellets $50, 
reground §5 steady 

ANIMAL FAT 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
supply eufficient; prime tallow, tank cars 
drums Ib, fob. north 

Texas packing plants with returnable drums, 
unchange 


firm; sup- 
$40, Se- 
A units 


ample 
up $1 
$6 Seattie 
, off $1; sup 
100,000 


nd 
protein, 


fair; tre 
17% 


vi 


Portland: 


steady; 
sacked; 


sacked. 


trend 
$40, 
$69, 
supply 
units 
steady; 


supply ample 
20% 
ade- 
Vita- 
olled 


(STABILIZED) 


fair; trend steady; 


St. Louis: Demand good trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow grease 414 ¢ Ib., deliv 
ered. tank trucks or cars, unchanged 


Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


eupply ample Ib... unchanged 
Memphis: Lemand poor trend steady; 
yellow grease 5¢ Ib., prime 

b., both unchanged 

Demand fair: trend steadier; 
allow Ib, up 

ib, up 
Demand good; trend steady; sup 
se it f.o.b. Georgia and Ala- 

tion points, unchanged 
emand trifle easier; trend down 
hable fancy tallow $5.75 cwt., 
rease $5.25 cwt tank truck ox 
Demand good; supply ample; 
lized bleachable fancy off “ée 


Ib., 


f.0.b 
BARLEY FEED 
Los Angeles: Demand better; 


producer's plant. 


trend firm- 


er; supply adequate; $2.62% cwt., 2%¢ 
higher 

Besteon: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady $4 unchanged 

Seattle: Ly and trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $48.50, truck lots, up 5 

Chicago: Demand and supply trend 
firm 5 ed 

Baltimore: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $45.50, sacked 

BLOOD MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er: supply adequate; $5.25@5.50 a unit of 
ammonia, sa ed lown 25¢ 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair 80 $152.50, aacked 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; $100, sacked, Cincinnati, up $5 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; imported $78.50, 20 ton 
lota, sacked, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply eufficient; domestic $100, sacked, 
fob. Ft. Worth, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply fair $105, sacked, Buffalo, unchanged. 

Bost remand and supply steady; trend 
steady; $105, unchanged 

Chicago: Demand fair trend firm; sup 
ply ample; $97.50, sacked 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good $92 f.o.b. car Seattle, sacked, 


unchanged 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
St. Louis: Demand fair: trend 
piy ample; 26% protein $41, down 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend 
supply adequate; $50, up $2.50 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend 
supply light; $51, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand siow; trend 
supply sufficient; 26% protein $54.50, 
unchanged 
Buffalo: 
steady to lower; 


easy; 
50¢ 
higher; 


sup 


steady; 


steady: 
sacked, 
Demand and supply fair; trend 
$48, Boston, off $1 
Boston: Demand fair; trend easter; 
ply adequate; $49.10, off 90¢ 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend 


sup- 


steady to 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


50¢ up: $37 


37.50. 


supply ample; 26% protein 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots, sacked; 
ll¢ ib. 1 ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib., less 
than ton lots, sacked; all unchanged 
Buffalo: Demand and supply only fair; 
trend steady to a little higher; $9.15 cwt., 
f.o.b. Buffalo, up 5¢. 
Cincinnati: 9@10¢ sacked, unchanged. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady ll¢ unchanged 

Seattle: Demand Slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @1l0¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 1l%¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Iib., carlots, sacked; 


94 @il2%¢ Lel 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars, 
sacked; meal $10.20, 20 ton cars, sacked; 
both unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt., unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $7.50, sacked, f.o.b. north 
Texas, unchanged 
Seattle: mand and trend steady; 
; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked 
: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
in hopper cars $7.54; bulk in 
$8.05; granular grind $1 premium. 
Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$13.75 100 ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar 
bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 
delivered Minneapolis. 


COCONUT OLL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
cake $63@64, No- 


sup- 


irs 


$11.50; 


premium, 


supply adequate; copra 
vember through December, unchanged. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
plyy ample; solvent type $71, f.0.b. car 
Seattle, sacked, no change. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


unchanged; 20% solvent $65.20. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


trend 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; 3%¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply nil; $55, nominal, unchanged. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $41.70, meal 

Atlanta: Feed $45.10, meal $74.10. 
Birmingham: Feed $42.90, meal $71.90. 
Boston: Feed $46.60, meal $75.60. 
Chicago: Feed $35, meal 
Cleveland: Feed $43, meal 
Denver: Feed $45.30, meal 
Ft. Worth: Feed $45.80, meal 
Indianapolis: Feed $40.25, meal 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $64. 
Louisville: Feed $41.55, meal $70.55. 
New York: Feed $46.20, meal $75.20. 
Norfolk: Feed $45.60, meal $74.60. 
Philadelphia: Feed $45.80, meal $74.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $64. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Demand trend steady; 


Cincinnati: fair; 


supply adequate; $42, unchanged. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; $52, car, up $11. 


COTTONSEED OTL, MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $62.50, up $3.50. 
Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old proc 
ess $55, up $2; new process, 41% protein 
$54, up $2 


St. Louis: Demand fairly good; trend firm; 


supply ample; 41% solvent process $64.50, 
Memphis basis, up $1.50 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply ample; 41% solvent process $61.20, 
up $1.50; 41% old process $61.70, up 50¢ 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 


down. 
trend 


unchanged to $1 
supply fair; 
Boston, up 
trend steady: 
$60, 


supply ample; 355, 
Buffalo: Demand and 
higher $76.40, sacked, 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
supply sufficient; 41% old 


process 


loose 


on 


unchanged ; 
solvent with 


mills Ft. Worth, 
hulls $12@15, up $1.02; 
fut added $60, up $1.40; dry $59, up $1.40. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; 41% North Carolina and 
South Carolina, up $3; $61, Georgia, up $2; 
$58, north Alabama, up $1; $55, Mississippi, 
up $1; $57, Tennessee, up $2; f.0.b. produc- 
ing ill 


f.o.b 


mis 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ample; 41% expeller $68, f.0.b. car 
Seattle, down $1. 
Portland: Demand 
supply adequate; 41% 


ply 


trend steady; 
$68.20. 


fair; 
solvent 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
Jacksonville and Philadelphia 


New 
$43.50 
leans, 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
M4 maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61 sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14 2, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall igs, $49 bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36% 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib, multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
: minimum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ih. multi- 

all bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35° 
maximum fluorine .19%@ $69.35 net ton, f.o.b 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 


Port Arthur, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 


18 minimum calcium 31 maximum cal- 
cium 34 maximum fluorine .18%; guar- 
anteed uniform analysis; carload and truck 
oad $65.75, sacke 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 
bulk $62.75, f.0.b. Port Arthur 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; minimum 18 phosphorus, 
maximum 34% calcium, maximum 18% 
fluorine $73.45, sacked, unchanged 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, Cincinnati, unchanged. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92 
lesser quantities, 183%% phosphate $91 and 
21 $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 


Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 

a $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
from nearest producing point, car- 
bulk carloads $3 less; in truck 
less than 10 tons, $10 more. West- 
prices, for delivery at established 
stations and by truck at regular 
feed mixing plants California, Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk car- 
loads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 tons, 
$10 more, 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5 minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine 2%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Trenton, 


basis; 
of 


slope 


ern 
railroad 


Mich.: 18%% phosphorus and 
2 calcium, bulk boxcar/hopper car $78; 
bagged $81; 21% phosphorus product pro- 
duction discontinued. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $95.10, 
unchanged. 


sacked 


Baffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $82.90, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagired in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. produc- 
tion points, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $48, unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand fair to good; 
supply good; $51, Boston, 


trend 
steady un- 
changed. 

Boston: Demand and supply in balance; 
trend steady; dark $51, light $50. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; $47, Los Angeles milk shed, 
unchanged, 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $53.50, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
clent. plain $55, sacked, November-Decem- 
ber, unchanged, 

Boston: Demand and supply 
steady; $53.50, sacked, off 50¢. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $48, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 


fair; trend 


Demand fair; 


Atlanta: 
ply good; 
changed. 

Portland: Demand good; 
supply adequate; $47.58, 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Loe Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14@14\¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed, 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $10.75 cwt., f.0.b. Buffalo, 
unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 


trend steady; 
sacked, delivered, 


sup- 
$53.40, un- 
trend steady 
sacked, 


steady; 14¢ Ilb., unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; medium acid $10.25@10.50 cwt., sweet 
cream $10.25@10.50 cwt., both sacked. 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon 
pulp $41, both unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $32.50, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
points, unchanged. 


Boston: Demand and supply Steady; trend 
steady; $50.17, sacked, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; pulp $32.50, sacked; meal $30, 
sacked; both f.o.b. Florida processing plants 
and unchanged. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., leas than ton lots, 
sacked; 13\4¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked; both 
unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; sup- 


ply adequate; spray $11.85 cwt., f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, up 10¢ 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked, un 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $16.50 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged. 


Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies tight; 
price steady at $13.25 cwt. 
Chicage: Demand 


improved; trend higher 


by 25¢ to 50¢; supply fair; $12.50@13 ecwt., 
sacked. 
DRIED WHEY 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard $4.75, sacked, 
truck or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; small 
lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un 


changed. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $5.10 cwt., carloads, 
sacked; $5.25 cwt., Le.lL, sacked both un 
changec 


trend steady 
sacked, un- 


Demand fair; 
$4.50 cwrt., 


Kansas City: 
supply ample; 
changed. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 


steady; 4.85¢ Ib., carlots, unchanged, 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight: 
price still $4.75 cwt., f.o.b. shipping point 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup 
ply good; 5.70 ecwt., ex-warehouse, lLc.l., 
unchanged. 
Chicago: Demand gqufet; trend steady; 
supply fair; $4.80@5 ewt., sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 


supply adequate; $1 a unit of protein, 
sacked, unchanged. 
Memphis: Demand slow trend barely 


steady; supply adequate; 85% meal $81, un 
changed 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; exporters taking produc 
tion of some plants; 85% protein $80@ 
$2.50, delivered Ft. Worth, unchanged 

Boston: Demand fair; trend easier; sup 
ply ample; $92@95, f.0.b. shipping points, 
off $3.50@6.50. 

Atlanta: Demand good; 
supply short; $83.50, f.o.b. 
Georgia production points, 

FISH MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend 
er; supply adequate; local production, 
protein $1.80@1.82% a unit, unchanged 
2%¢ down 

Buffalo: Demand 
supply unavailable; 
$130, f.0.b. Buffs unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $113.11, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
offerings limited; sacked: 65% protein Peru- 
vian $119, up $1; 60% new crop men- 
haden $126, up $2. 

Boston: Demand active; 
ply very tight; white fish 
nominal, unchanged; red 
$113, up $1. 

Atlanta: Demand 
supply limited; 60% 
Atlantic ports, unchanged; 
$112@113, Gulf ports, up $1. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; Canadian production $1.85 a unit 
protein, f.o.b. truck Vancouver, B.C., sacked, 
unchanged. 

Portland: Demand fairly good; trend high- 
er; supply tight; $2.05 a protein unit, 
sacked. 

Chicago: 
ings withdrawn 


trend steady 
Alabama and 
unchanged. 


weak- 
60% 
to 


light; trend steady; 
60% protein menhaden 


trend firm; sup- 
meal 60% $117, 
fish meal 57% 


good; trend steady; 
menhaden $115, sacked, 
65% Peruvian 


Demand very good, but offer- 
and prices quoted are 
strictly nominal; trend unchanged; men- 
haden, East Coast $118@120, Gulf $118@ 
120; scrap, East Coast $114@116, Gulf $114 
@116; Canadian herring $1.80@1.90 a unit 
of protein. 

Minneapolis: 
Canadian herring 
for prompt, f.o.b 
to production; 
steady at $138. 

HOMINY FEED 

Buffalo: Demand and supply 
steady to higher; $49.50, Boston, 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; yellow $40, unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply scarce; yellow hominy $35@35.50, un- 
changed. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; hominy meal $50, hominy 
pellets $52, both unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 


Demand fair; 
steady at 
West Coast; 
60% West 


supply tight; 
$1.85 a unit 
$1.75 subject 
Coast blended 


fair; trend 
up 50¢ 


trend easy; 


trend steady; 


supply adequate; $41, down 650¢. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $40.80, up $1; yellow 
$40.80, up $1. 

Boston: Demand active; trend firmer: 
supply fair; $49, up $1.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup. 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 95) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Meal, Millfeed Prices Increase 


Soybean meal proved to be the hot 
item in the ingredient market again 
this week and it led many other in- 
gredients to higher ground. Soybean 
meal advanced $3.50 to $4.50 in the 
Chicago market as demand continued 
good and processor supplies were 
short. 

Millfeeds were strong throughout 
the nation as cattle feed demand 
picked up. In Kansas City the price 
was up $4.50 to $5 on midds. 

Cottonseed meal advanced as much 
as $6 per ton in Atlanta as there was 
heavy buying interest displayed by 
both exporters and dealers. Many of 
the other protein ingredients were 
also strong this week, reflecting the 
strong soybean meal market. 


East 


BOSTON: A gradual rebuilding of 
inventories sparked a fairly general 
advance in the local millfeed market 
this week. 

For the first time in several months 
buyers were decidedly more aggres- 
sive than potential sellers and some 
rather broad price advances were re- 
corded. Leading gainers were alfalfa 
meal, soybean meal, linseed, bran, 
middlings, oat products and hominy 
feed. 

Heavy liquidation of fowl weak- 
ened poultry by-products and feather 
meal which were both available in 
volume after a lengthy period of 
tight supply. 

Predictions of a killing frost also 
tended to stimulate over-all demand. 


BUFFALO: Tightness in millfeeds 
and the continued rebound in soy- 
bean oil meal featured a stronger, 
more active ingredient market. 

Soybean oil meal carved out a $2.50 
advance as buying continued to thin 
out supplies, and the scarcity may 
last for another two or three weeks. 

Millfeeds retreated $2.50 after la- 
bor peace finally came to the water- 
front, but “only moderate” buying 
tightened shipping positions, and 
prices bounced back. Bran was un- 
changed; middlings moved up $1.50, 
and red dog gained $1. The latter 
was especially scarce in the New 
England states. 

Grains were steady, with the ex- 
ception of barley which eased 1¢. 
Both cottonseed oil meal and linseed 
oil meal advanced $1. Animal tallow 
rallied %¢ to 5%¢ Ib., but a trade 
source said it is unlikely to go any 
higher. Meat scraps were scarce and 
up $2.50. Fish meal was also scarce 
but prices held steady. Brewers’ 
grains declined $1, but hominy was 
hard to find and up 50¢. 


Midwest 


CINCINNATI: Volume of business 
in the feed ingredient market was 
steady this week, with supplies ade- 
quate to meet the demand. 

Bone meal advanced $5. Cotton- 
seed oil meal was up $3.50; brewers’ 
dried grains rose $2.50, and linseed 
oil meal advanced $2. Also up were: 
Alfalfa meal and millfeeds by $1 and 
soybean oil meal by 50¢. 

On the lower side were: Tankage, 
$2.50; meat scraps, $1.50, and pulver- 
ized white oats, $1 to $4. Also lower 
were: Hominy feed, 50¢, and molasses, 
%¢. 


CHICAGO: For the third successive 
week, soybean meal was “hotter’n a 
10¢ store pistol.” The 44% protein 
meal was up $4 to $4.50 per ton 
and 50% was up $3.50 to $4.50. 

Demand appeared to come from all 
directions and jobbers, brokers, pro- 
cessors and retail outlets all reported 
a demand that would make one think 
that selling the stuff was going out 
of style, a situation which few visual- 
ized was likely to materialize in light 
of the current year’s soybean pro- 
duction. 

Meal has now wiped out about $10 


of the slump that had pushed the 44% 
with unrestricted billing down into 
the low fifties per ton range and 
ETL into the high forties during the 
entire latter half of Sepember. 

Apparently, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus monthly release that showed 
sharply reduced crushing operations 
during September with resultant 
repercussions on meal production, 
along with a brisk step-up in the de- 
mand for meal itself, brought about a 
cut of 100,000 tons in the stocks of 
that product in processors’ hands by 
Sept. 30. And, it added momentum to 
the price advance. 

The soybean crush last month, at 
only 22,953,000 bu., was the smallest 
since September, 1957. And, it seemed 
to carry added significance by virtue 


| of the fact that it represented a re- 


duction of more than 7 million bush- 
els from the August crush. Naturally, 
the production of meal suffered pro- 
portionately with less than 530,000 
tons made vs. 697,000 tons in August 
and nearly 620,000 tons during the 
preceding September. 

But, the big story was the cut in 
processors’ meal stocks from 171,100 
tons the preceding month’s end down 
to only 71,900 tons as of Sept. 30. 


MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL: The 
continued strength shown by soybean 
meal was the highlight of local in- 
gredient market this week. Soybean 
meal advanced $4 to $5.50. The 44% 
protein meal sold at $54, bulk De- 
catur, at week’s end. 

Out of sympathy, meat and bone 
meal advanced $3 to $4.50 to a level 
of $83 to $87. Linseed meal also ad- 
vanced in a range of 50¢ to $1. The 
34% solvent meal is now pegged at 
$56.50, up 50¢. 

Millfeeds continued strong with 
middlings increasing by $2.50 to $39. 
Bran was up $1 to $38 and red dog 
also moved up $1 to $43. Advances 
of $1 to $2 were chalked up in oat 
products. Feeding rolled oats was up 
$1 to $83 and feeding oatmeal was 
up $2 to $68. 

Animal fat, which was higher last 
week, dropped off after exporters 
filled their needs and is now moving 
at 55¢¢ Ib., f.o.b. producer’s plant, 
lower. 

The price of tankage was steady 
to $1 lower, the range now being $89 


to $92. 


| week 


ST. LOUIS: Vegetable and animal 
protein ingredients continued to show 
firmness in this week’s trading. 

Demand for spot shipment materi- 
al, particularly for soybean meal and 
millfeeds, was very good, reflecting 
an improved outgo of formula feeds. 

Soybean meal advanced again, 
moving up $1. Buyers found nearby 
shipment supplies tight as some ma- 
jor processors were sold out for a 
ahead. Cottonseed meal ad- 
vanced $1.50, gaining strength from 
the soybean product. Meat scraps 
were firm and up $1 also, in sympa- 
thy with vegetable proteins and a 
stronger raw material market. 

There were downturns in a few in- 
gredients and a tendency to a weaker 
undertone in others. Blackstrap mo- 
lasses was off 4¢ with domestic pro- 
duction crowding for sale. Brewers’ 
grains were quoted 50¢ lower and 
suppliers indicated they wouldn’t be 
surprised to see the market move 
down more. The weakening factor 
was the competition from distillers’ 
grains, now being produced in tre- 
mendous volume. 

Hominy feed prices held unchanged, 
but pressure was developing from in- 
creasing supplies of cheaper corn 


| screenings. 


South 


ATLANTA: Heavy buying interest 
by exporters and dealers, as well as 
heavy gin demand, has caused cotton- 
seed meal to advance as much as $6 


per ton in the last two weeks. 

Lack of any heavy movement of 
soybeans to the processors is keeping 
soybean meal in very tight supply, 
and processors are not inclined to 
reduce their prices at this time. In 
fact, many look for further increases; 
however, most of the major feed in- 
gredient buyers continue to buy their 
requirements on an as-needed basis. 

Good supplies of corn are still 
available, with prices ranging from 
$1.12 to $1.14 bu., f.o.b., to $1.25, 
delivered, depending upon location. 

The movement of citrus pulp is 
gradually increasing, although as of 
Oct. 15 there was still 60,400 tons of 
pulp in store in Florida. Prices re- 
main firm at $32.50 f.o.b 


MEMPHIS: Cottonseed oil meal 
furnished the feature for an other- 
wise dull ingredient market in Mem- 


phis. 
The demand was good for this 
commodity at prices of $2 per ton 


higher in both solvent and old proc- 
ess. Active buying interest has been 


| noted the past 10 days and consider- 


| able 


business was done in October 
and November deliveries. Purchases 
continued even at higher levels, espe- 
cially for nearby offerings 

The soybean oil meal supply in 
Memphis proper continued light. But, 
recent price advances held. Little 
buying interest was shown in forward 
offerings. 

On the Memphis Board of Trade, 
unrestricted soybean oil meal futures 
climbed $1.50 to $2 per ton, while 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal 
stayed unchanged for the week. 

Trading for the period amounted to 
3,300 tons of unrestricted soybean oil 
meal 

With mixed feed business reported 
very dull, business was still slow in 
animal and poultry by-products, and 
virtually all prices were unchanged. 

Local producers were well sold up 
on alfalfa meal. The cuttings 
produced very disappointing yields 
due to the long period of dry weath- 
er, which reduced growth. Little meal 
was stored by Memphis independent 
producers. Firmness ahead 
for prompt and forward shipment 


last 


appears 


| prices. 


| 


After scoring a substantial upturn, 


millfeeds appeared to have leveled 
off and actually the market as a 


whole was considered on a downtrend 
in price. Buying interest continued 
fairly good. Some weakness appears 
and the trade anticipates lower prices 
in the near future. 

Molasses was fairly steady, with a 


| slight reduction in price for prompt 
| shipment as the market had difficulty 


absorbing new crop offerings from 
Louisiana. Until this movement is 
over, the market apparently will re- 
main fractionally lower than recent 
prices. 


Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Ingredient prices 
were all higher this week with mill- 
feeds having the sharpest increase. 
Cattle feed shipments have caused an 
improved demand for midds which 
have advanced $4.50 to $5. Other 
wheat feeds were all higher for the 
week 

Soybean again this 


meal was up 


| week with spot cars commanding a 


$5 increase. Cottonseed meal, meat 
scraps and tankage all were higher 
with improved demand. 

The major alfalfa producing areas 
have finished their dehy production. 
Higher price levels brought out some 


| future offerings from storage and at- 


| 


tracted increased buying interest. 


FT. WORTH: High protein feed in- 
gredients continued to advance this 
week. 

The following increases over last 
week's prices were marked up Soy- 
bean meal, $2 to $4; cottonseed meal, 
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$1 to $1.40; fish meal, $1 to $2; lin- 
seed meal, $1.20; millfeeds, $1.50 to 
$2.50, and dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
$1.50. 

Demand for soymeal and cotton- 
seed meal, as well as millfeeds and 
fish meal, was reported as very good 
and offerings light for nearby ship- 
ment. Quotations on packing house 
by-products were unchanged but firm. 

Brokers expect demand for most 
ingredients to greatly improve with 
the first cold snap in the area, but 
the weather continued very mild. 


West 


SEATTLE: Soybean oil meal con- 
tinued to show strength with farmers 
now sitting on the beans. Meal was 
quoted at $77.60, an increase of $2. 

Cottonseed meal was unchanged at 
$69, bulk Seattle. However, it has 
strong undertones with the cotton 
crop down and support up approxi- 
mately $5 from last year. 

Meat meal was up 5¢ per unit to 
$1.70. 

Herring meal was firm at $1 per 
unit, Vancouver, B.C., with fishermen 
and producers now negotiating for 
the winter contract. 


PORTLAND: Quotations for major 
feed ingredients at Portland and 
other Pacific Northwest markets con- 
tinued the upward trend of the past 
few weeks. Soybean meal values con- 
tinued to lead the general market 
strength by advancing $3.50 to $4 a 
ton, while other oil seed meals sold 
steady to firm in fairly dull trading. 
Linseed meal quotes, however, closed 
$2 a ton higher. 

Animal protein feeds averaged 
firmer with fish meal listings gaining 
5¢ a protein unit. 

Wheat millfeed quotes were pushed 
$1 a ton higher despite continued 
heavy production and relatively slow 
buying interest. 

Portland and Seattle alfalfa hay 
listings were firm to higher at $31 
to $32 a ton, f.o.b. feeding districts. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 94) 


$51, 
: Demand good; 
$40 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
ipply adequate; new process $56.50, old 
ss $61.50, Minneapolis, up $2. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
pply adequate; local production, 31% pro- 
n $71, unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $56, Minneapolis, up $1. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
sufficient; 34% protein extracted 
November, up $1.20 
Boston: Demand and supply light; trend 
steady 4 $78.20, up $4.20. 

Minneapolis: Demand strong; supply am- 
ple trend 50¢@$1 higher; 34% solvent up 
50¢ to $56.50; 32% expeller up $1 to $61.50. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend strong, up 


up $1. 
$1 higher; 


delivered carlots, 
trend 


$1@1 supply moderate; Minneapolis 
basis: solvent $56.50, expeller $60.50. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; none 
va le; 34° protein (Montana) $89, de- 
livered carloads, sacked, unchanged. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply tight; 34% solvent $87.60. 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
St. is: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; 50% $79, $1 higher. 

Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
iclent; meat and bone $75 bulk, 
7 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged, 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$ Cincinnati, down $1.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand slower; 
steudy supply tight; 50% protein 

unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand slow; 
teady; supply adequate; 50% protein $76@ 
10minal, without billing, up 50¢; 50% 
protein $81, nominal, with rail transit, un- 
changed 

ansas City: Demand poor; trend strong- 


suff 


trend 
$1.75 a 


trend barely 


8 


er ipply ample; 60% scraps $85, up $65. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply scarce 50% meat scraps $75, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, up $2.50 
Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $1.10 a unit protein, up 5¢; 
cor rted, 50° $77, up $2.50 


. Paul: Demand improved; supplies am- 
advanced $3@4.50 to $83@87. 
remand good; trend steady; sup- 


price 


Seattle: | 
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ply ample; $1.65 a unit protein, ex-process 


ing plant, sacked, no change 

Chicage: Lemand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply adequate; 50% protein $35, sacked. 

Portland: Demand fairly good; supply 
adequate; trend steady; 50% $81, sacked. 

MEAICAN PHOSPHATE 

Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock; 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 leas. 

MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Lemand good; supplies tight 
on quick; trend stronger; sacked bran up 
$1 to $38; sacked middlings up $2.50 to $39; 
sacked red dog up $1 to $43 

Seattle: Lemand and supply good; trend 
firm; $37, delivered common transit points, 
ecarlots, up $1! 

Chicago: Demand good; trend $1.50@2 
up; supply moderate; standard bran $33.50, 
siandard midds. $39.50@40, red dog $41 

Portland: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply tight; $38, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $42, middlings $44, 
up $1 

Les Angeles: Standard millrun $44@ 44.50, 
good demand, firmer trend, supplies tight, 
unchanged to 650¢ higher; red bran $50@ 
1 slow demand, firmer trend, adequate 
supplies, up $ 

Buffalo: Lemand fair to good; trend 
steady to higher; supply just fair to good; 
bran $40, unchanged; middlings $42, up 
$1.50; red dog $44, up $1; all prices f.o.b. 
Buffalo 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply ample; wheat bran $40.80, 
up $ gray shorts $42.80, down $2; stand- 


ard midds, $41.80, up §3. 
Kanmeas City: Demand fair; trend strong- 
tight sacked bran §37.50@358, 
$39.50@40, up $2.50; 

up $1.50; bulk shorts 

bulk middlings $36.50@ 


er; supply 
up 50¢; sacked shorts 
bulk bran $35 @ 35.50, 
$36.50@37, up $1; 
37, up $2 
Worth: Demand good; trend strong; 
offerings light for nearby; bran, bulk $43.50, 
burlaps $46; gray shorts, bulk $45, burlaps 
$48.50; middiings, bulk $44.50, delivered 
Texas common points; bulk bran up §&2, 
sacked bran up 50¢@$1, bulk shorts up 
$2.50, sacked shorts up $1.55 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $42.50, up $1.25; 
shorts $44.25 up $2.50; bulk bran $39, 
up $2; bulk middlings $39.50, up $1.50 


Boston: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- 
ply adequate; bran $47.60, up $3.50; mid- 
dliings $49.60, up $2.50. 

MCLASSES 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; blackstrap 14¢ gal., f.o.b. 
Houston; truck $30.64, delivered Ft. Worth, 
seller's market price on date of shipment, 
unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; blackstrap 13¢ gal., tank cars, 
New Orleans, \¢ lower. 

es: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $24.50, fob. tank cars; 
$24.75, f.0.b. tank trucks; both unchanged 
Demand and supply fair; trend 
16%¢ gal, f.ob. Albany, un- 

changed. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 


steady: 16%¢ gal, tank cars, unchanged. 
City: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; 12% @12%¢ gal., New 


Orleans, down 1\%¢ 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13%¢ gal., New Orleans, 
down 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 13@13\¢ gal., 
tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans, down ‘\¢: 
$28.46, delivered Memphis, truck, down $1 


Minneapolis: Prices unchanged at $35 for 
blackstrap, tank truck, delivered Twin 
Cities; $31 for beet; $32 for blend 

Atianta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply short; citrus $20, f.o.b. Florida proc 


essing plants, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good $25.75 ob Seattle, tank truck 
lots, down $2 


Headquarters for 


No. Atlantic Fish Meals 


(Redfish, Whitefish, Men- 
haden & Sardine /Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
(8,000 Gal. Tank Cars 
Only) 


Full Fish Meals 
(Entire Original Proportion 
of Dried Solubles ios In- 
cluded) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY- PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


177 MILK ST. BOSTON 9%, MASS 


HUbbard 2-1682 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Demand and supply fair; trend 
60, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 


: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; white pulverized $43, un- 
changed; reground oat feed $12.50, un- 


changed. 


Chicage: Demand quiet; trend steady to 
$1 lower; supply fair; reground oat feed 
$il No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal 
$72; feeding rolled oats §74@78. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat millfeed 
$41, sacked, unchanged; reground $20.80, 
sacked, unchanged. 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44@ 
47, down $1@4. 

Kansas City: 
supply ample; 
15.50, up $1.50; 
unchanged 

Boston: 
spotty; 
$2.60; 
changed, 

Seattle: 


Demand fair; trend weak; 
oat mill by-product $15@ 
feeding rolled oats $74 @75, 


Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
white pulverized $54.60, sacked, 
reground oat feed $24.10, un- 


trend steady; sup- 
$51, delivered 


Demand fair; 
ply good; 38 Ib. or better 
truck lots, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand better; supplies ade- 
quate; sacked feeding rolled up $1 to $83: 
sacked feeding oatmeal up $2 to $68; 
sacked crimped steady at $62; 
verized steady at $465; sacked oat 
steady at $20 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Nothing available for quota- 
tion. 


feed 


sacked pul- | 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; | 
supply short; 45% $59, south Alabama for 
solvent, f.0.b. producing mills, unchanged. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
$87.50@ 90, sacked, f.o.b. Texas plants, 
down $2.50 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.55 a unit of protein, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand 
steady; supply adequate; 
sacked, vnchanged. 

Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; $85, f.o.b. shipping point, off $15. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply ample; meat meal $72.50, f.0.b. Ala- 
bama and Georgia production points. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
limited offerings on standard rice bran, 
sufficient on solvent; standard rice bran 
$37, sacked, f.0.b. Houston; solvent rice 
bran $30.50 bulk, 
rice mill, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply very limited; California production, 
high fat content, bran $53, sacked, un- 
changed 

Baffalo: Demand only fair; trend steady; 


slow; trend barely 
55% meal $77.50, 


supply adequate; $56, f.0.b. Buffalo, un- 
changed 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply tight; $44.50, sacked, delivered, up 
50¢. 


SCREENINGS 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady to higher; ground, sacked $33, New 
, lake and rail, up 75¢; bulk, unground 
New York, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; unground grain screenings 
$21.75, up $1.75. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground grain $30.50, Canadian $24 

Minneapolis: Demand better on Canadian; 
supplies ample; prices unchanged; unground 


Canadian $18; domestic lights $3@10; do- 
mestic mediums $12@20; domestic heavies 
$20@28; 15% flax screenings $40. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 
Buffalo: $25.50. 
Chicago: $24.96. 
Cincinnati: $23.64. 
Des Moines: $25.42. 
Kansas City: $25.07. 
Memphis: $22.28. 
Minneapolis: 
Philadelphia: 
St. Louis: $24.33. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup 
ply fair to poor; $54.50, Decatur, up $2.50. 
Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 


ply tight; 44% $79.10, 50% $86.10. 

Chicago: Demand very brisk; supply 
shrinking; trend very strong, up $3.50@ 
5.50; 44% protein, Decatur basis, unrestrict- 
ed billing $59; E.T.L. $56; 50% protein, 
unrestricted billing $64.59; E.T.L. $62. 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; trend firm; 
offerings light for mearby delivery; 44% 
$67.80, immediate, up $3; $64.80@66, No 
vember-December, up $2@3; 50% $72.30, 
immediate, up $2.40; $70.30@72.50, Novem 


ber-December, up $2.40@4.60. 
Cincinnati: Demand feir; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $5757.50, Decatur, up 50¢ 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; 44% $58, Decatur basis, 


trend steady to 
44% solvent 


Demand fair; 
supply ample; prime 
. f.o.b. Memphis, up $3. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong: 
supply adequate to tight; 44% solvent $58 
@58.50, up $65. 

Los Angeles: Demand slightly better; 
firmer; supply adequate; $78.60@79.60 
up $1@2 
: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 

44% $54@54.50, up 83@3.50; 50° 
up $1.50@2.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Minneapolis: Demand very good; suppli* 
tight on immediate; 44% protein up $5 to 
$54, Decatur; 50% up $4 to $61; 41% ex 
peller up $5.50 to $62. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger: 
supply limited; 44% $67.80, delivered, up 


trend firm: sup- 
up $1 


Demand fair; 
$75.60, delivered carlots, 
TANKAGE 


Demand and supply good 
60% digester $85, Cincinnati 


ply ample; 


Cincinnati: 
trend firmer; 
down $2.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair: 
ply ample; 60% protein $95, 

. Worth: Demand fair; 


trend firm; 
sacked. 
trend steady; 


sup 


$34.50 sacked, f.o.b. Texas | 


trend | 


supply sufficient; 60% digester $90, sacked, 
Ft. Worth, unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand poor; trend strong- 
er; supply ample; 50% digester $92.50, 


up $4. 

St. Paul: Demand 
ample; price steady to $1 
$89@92. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ 1b., unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 5¢ Ib., f.0.b. north cen- 
tral Texas, unchanged. 

UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42° 
32% protein equivalent; $105 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 
and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $96, f.0.b. bagged; $90, bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 
262% protein equivalent, $95 bagged, 
bulk, f.o.b. Pryor, freight equalized 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and all states 
to the East. 


supplies 
range 


improved; 
lower; 


nitro- 


162° 


Foint, Ohio: 


nitrogen, 
$91 
with 


12% 


TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 1) 


in the market order drafts consid- 
ered by the committee, they will be 


made the subject of regional hear- | 


ings. The office of Assistant Secre- 
tary James Ralph said that while the 
changes may be of vital importance 
to certain regional members of the 
national committee, they do not alter 
the basic parts of the documents pre- 
sented to the committee last week. 

(A part of the draft of a proposed 
marketing order for market turkeys 
appeared in Feedstuffs Oct. 21, and 
part of the first hatching egg order 
draft will be found on page 7 of this 
issue.) 

Last week the committee was given 
two documents—one for control of 
turkey hatching eggs and one for 
market turkeys. Essentially they are 
companion orders, and in their con- 
trol effects are interlocked. 

General Provisions 

Included in the drafts of the pro- 
posed marketing orders, USDA said, 
are provisions for market research 
and development, regulation of grade, 
size and quality at the handler level, 
and prohibitions on unfair trade prac- 
tices, and supply management. Tech- 
nical drafting of the proposed orders 
is done by USDA, at the request of 
the committee, along guide lines es- 
tablished by the committee, according 
to USDA. 

“General supply management pro- 
visions for turkey hatching eggs 
would be on the basis of allocations 
and allotments, prorating quantity 
among handlers, to effect orderly 
marketing conditions,” said USDA. 
“General supply management pro- 
visions for volume regulation on tur- 
keys would apply primarily to per- 
centage setasides at the handler 
level.” 

The sessions of the national com- 
mittee last week may be simply de- 
scribed as a protocol session, as, for 
example, when the President opens 
the big league baseball season by 
throwing out the first ball. Subse- 
quently the big national group named 
a sub-committee to suggest changes 
in the original draft or worksheet for 
marketing orders — changes were 
suggested at the closed meeting here. 
Ic is understood that once the sub- 
committee has made its written sug- 
gested changes, it will pass out of 
formal participation in the further 
steps now contemplated by USDA in 
the form of regional hearings. 

(Also see USDA questions and 
answers on marketing orders on page 
6 to see how USDA spells out the 
general procedures and provisions.) 

As a result of the hearing records, 
the Secretary will promulgate a for- 
mal marketing order which in tur- 
keys will be subject to referendum on 
a national basis. Normally such or- 
ders are subject to a favorable vote 
by two thirds of the producers eligi- 
ble to vote. 

In the case of the two pending pro- 
posals, there will be instances where 
individuals or companies will be eligi- 
ble to vote in each referendum. For 
example, a producer of market tur- 


keys would be eligible to vote in a 
referendum on market turkeys, and 
he also could vote in the hatching egg 
referendum if he produced hatching 
e 


USDA has defined a producer as a 
person who assumes ownership risk 
in producing a commodity. It is as- 
sumed that the person or firm tak- 
ing the risk in producing hatching 
eggs or market turkeys would be a 
producer for voting purposes. Pre- 
sumably a contractor in an integrat- 
ed set-up would be the producer since 
he would be taking the risk. 

USDA said that an order is ac- 
cepted when two thirds of the pro- 
ducers voting, or those handling two 
thirds of the volume, approve it in 
referendum. 

Handlers of not less than 50% of 
the volume of a commodity must sign 
the agreement. However, the Secre- 
tary under certain circumstances may 
issue an order even if the required 
proportion of handlers fails to sign 
the agreement. 

Presumably, a person or a firm 
could be both a producer and a han- 
dler. In the case of hatching eggs, for 
example, a person having eggs cus- 
tom hatched presumably would be a 
handler also. 

(While the official literature on 
marketing orders mentions a require- 
ment of a two thirds favorable vote 
by number of producers or volume, 
some private observers have indicat- 
ed certain possible variations in this, 
involving approval by “producers” 
and “handlers.”’) 

The specific voting techniques in 
any referenda to be held on the two 
turkey marketing orders have not 
yet been reduced to writing by 
USDA. They will be available and 
reported in detail next week, it was 
indicated. 

Under the general provisions gov- 
erning the Secretary’s final decision 
on the outcome of a referendum, 
there is said to be some administra- 
tive flexibility. For example, in the 
case of turkeys, where heavy produc- 
tion of birds lies in about five states 
—perhaps 60% of the national total 
of market birds—the Secretary might 
reverse a nationally unfavorable ref- 
erendum in numbers by citing the 
greater weight he would give to the 
areas of heavy production as com- 
pared with consequential but scat- 
tered production from other areas. 

Among the areas which weigh 
most heavily in production are Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Iowa and parts of 
the Southwest. Their votes, where 
flocks are large, might outweigh, in 
view of the Secretary, an unfavorable 
vote from other areas where produc- 
ers are more numerous but supply a 
relatively minor share of the total 
market. 

Administration of programs for 
commodities is handled by a board 
of producers, or of producers and 
handlers, selected by the Secretary. 
USDA says they are selected from a 
slate recommended to the Secretary 
by groups concerned. A board car- 
ries out regulations as issued by the 
Secretary. In addition to other du- 
ties, boards analyze growing and 
marketing conditions and make rec- 
ommendations as to policies and reg- 
ulations. 

Under the program, primarily any 
board must first determine the de- 
sirable number of market turkeys for 
a crop year. This means that such 
control, loose as it may be, would 
be referred to the group administer- 
ing the hatching egg order. 

Cfficials familiar with conditions 
in the hatchery industry say they 
have reliable and accurate estimates 
of the hatching egg industry and that 
they can effectively examine records 
month by month to ascertain the ex- 
act number of turkey hatching eggs 
that can be delivered to incubator 
level. That operation would be the 
first bottleneck control point for 
USDA in policing orders. 

As for the market turkey order, 
controls would be effected at the 
point of slaughter. USDA records 
would disclose the monthly amount 
of turkeys for market, and when a 
slaughter point exceeded a monthly 
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quota, the excess turkeys would be 
delivered to a reserve pool for the 
account of producers or to a surplus 
pool. 
USDA, in explaining marketing or- 
ders in general, notes that there 
would be allotments of amounts 
which each handler may purchase or 
handle on behalf of producers. The 
program would establish the quantity 
that may be shipped to market dur- 
ing any specified period, the total 
quantity being allocated among han- 
diers on the basis of past perform- 
ance or the proportionate amount the 
handler has available for current 


shipment. The program would estab- | 


lish a reserve pool, and “equitable dis- 
tribution” to financially interested 


parties of returns from sale of this | 
pool. Also, it would establish meth- | 
ods for determining the extent of any | 
surplus, for control and disposition | 


of the surplus, and for equalizing 
the burden of surplus elimination 
among producers and handlers, ac- 
cording to USDA. 
Thus there would be two set-asides 
a reserve pool which presumably 


would be disposed of each year, and | 


a surplus pool, from which the com- 
modity might be diverted to the 
school lunch program or welfare pro- 
grams or foreign markets. 

Releases would be made from a 
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en to the four organizations which 
sponsored the initial Cincinnati sum- 
mit session. They are American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation, Institute 
of American Poultry Industries, Na- 
tional Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn. 
and the National Turkey Federation. 

Attending this week’s meeting were 
45 representatives from 15 national 
and regional associations. The Ameri- 
can 
represented by its president, W. E. 


Feed Manufacturers Assn. was | 


Glennon. Dean McNeal, AFMA chair- | 


man, was scheduled to attend but 
was unable to because of a bout with 
the flu. 

Other Recommendations 

Other recommendations accepted 
for further study are these: 

1. The extent to which tax laws 
and their administration have served 
to facilitate over-expansion in the 
poultry industry. For example, the 


use of the cash method of accounting | 
(rather than the accrual method) for | 


tax purposes lends itself to unsound 
expansion through deferment of tax 


| liability. 


pool and receipts paid to producers | 


on a pro rata basis. 

Government officials say that the 
pool or reserve system is a key in a 
program. They say that reserves 
could be accumulated early in the 


marketing year and maintained off | 


market until later, when big buyers 
and producers bargain over late 
season prices. They contend that such 
a reserve would firm up the sellers’ 
position and set a better tone for 
year-end seasonal markets for tur- 
keys. 


The regional hearings are expected | 


to reflect certain regional competi- 
tive interests, and some officials here 
mention that there could be a lot of 
ifs-ands-and-buts and that the pro- 
posals for a national program could 
be abandoned entirely. However, oth- 
ers are confident that there will be 
favorable votes and that the whole 
program will go through. 
Marketing order administrative 


board composition, which is yet to be | 
reduced to writing, could be an im- | 


portant factor, along with eligibility 
for voting. 

It is expected that questions 
aroused from reading the proposals 
made here last week will be many. 

Meanwhile, a political note—it has 
been suggested here that Assistant 
Secretary James Ralph from Cali- 
fornia, in working on marketing or- 
ders, may be building up to seeking 
a seat in the U.S. Senate in 1964 on 
the Democratic ticket. Thus far, he 
has been’ successful in pushing 
through a marketing order and agree- 
ment for juice grapes in California. 
He is speeding up the sentiment he 
finds in the turkey industry for mar- 
keting orders. The national potato 
industry is about to go for produc- 
tion controls, although this would 
need new legislation. And there ap- 
pears to be a push to get the broiler 
industry to go for marketing orders. 
If the assistant secretary for stabiliz- 
ation succeeds, he may have obtained 
some substantial support for any po- 
litical goals and may hope to find a 
national audience within the agri- 
cultural community for his ideas. 


Illinois Convention Will 


Hear Bell Co. Official 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—One of sev- 
en speakers at the joint convention 
of the Illinois Feed Assn. and the 
Illinois Poultry & Hatchery Federa- 
tion Nov. 8-9 at the Springfield ar- 
mory will be Ben Smith, general mer- 
chandising manager, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis. His 
topic will be “Yes-Getters Build Cus- 
tomers and Markets.” 

Feed dealers will headquarter at 
the Hotel Leland, and hatcherymen 
will be housed at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel. 


2. Strengthened efforts to impress 
upon all persons the need to improve 
individual operations through sound 
production records and accounting 
procedures. To this end the industry’s 


attention is called to the availability | 


now of such systems as developed by | 


several industry groups. 


3. The necessity for the industry to | 


continue its efforts to promote and 
expand markets for poultry and eggs, 
both domestically and abroad. 

The suggestion for study of possible 
legislation was listed as item No. 4 
in the conference release. 


“Tremendous Losses” 

At the conference opening, John 
R. Hargreaves, Carolina Poultry 
Farms, Inc., Federalsburg, Md., and 
chairman of the IAPI board, stressed 
that “the poultry industry is suffer- 
ing tremendous losses—two kinds of 
losses. We are exhausting our finan- 
cial resources and consuming our 
working capital. We seem to be pres- 
ently headed for economic destruc- 
tion—bankruptcy in plain language. 
And what’s more, we are dissipating 
our good name and reputation.” 

He emphasized that the industry 
from coast to coast “is looking to 
this meeting as a turning point. Nev- 
er before has such long-standing 
crisis and widespread confusion crea- 
ted such an urgent need for con- 
structive leadership as today.” 

“Splinter activities” and “erratic 
calls for help” have threatened to 
undermine the status of the industry 
in the eyes of Congress, the adminis- 
tration, financial circles, retail areas 
and the community at large, he said. 


The industry faces the distinct pos- 
sibility of federal legislation in 
chickens and eggs when Congress re- 
convenes, Mr. Hargreaves said, and 
it appears that marketing orders for 
turkeys will have reached the refer- 
endum stage by late December. 

To provide background information 
for delegates, three economists ap- 
peared on the first day’s program: 
L. H. Simerl, extension economist in 
marketing at the University of IIli- 
nois; Dr. William E. McDaniel, 
chairman of the department of agri- 
cultural economics, University of 
Delaware, and Edward Karpoff, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. (See 
story on page 4.) 

They also heard a discussion of 
cash vs. accrual tax accounting by a 
Kansas City accountant, Richard 
Julian. 

During the evening, groups of dele- 
gates were assigned as task forces 
to develop thoughts and recommen- 
dations on the following subjects: 
Credit and finance, labor legislation, 
tax revisions, marketing, agricultural 
act of 1937 as amended and potentials 
under new legislation, terminology, 
direct production control legislation, 


unfair trade practices, promotion and 
research, 

Committee chairmen reported con- 
clusions and recommendations at the 
following morning's session, 
four listed above were agreed upon 
as the requiring most urgent 
attention 


ones 


SOY 
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and the | 


mills in the northwest Arkansas poul- 


try area. 
A good deal of nutrition research 
and other information from colleges 


and other sources on use of unex- 


tracted soybean meal has been made | 


available previously, but this is the 
first report from USDA on an over- 
all study of the feasibility of using 
full-fat soybeans in feeds 

Comparisons of 
ergy sources usable in 
for poultry were made. Costs, calories 
per pound, freight savings, advan- 
tages of dry granulated vs. liquid 
ingredient forms and benefits from 
using locally produced materials were 
evaluated, USDA said. 

Added calories in mixed feeds can 


| of 


the two high en- | 
mixed feeds | 


come from either the oil in the un- | 


extracted meal or the feed grade fat. 

“The relative cost for. calories in 
the finished feed was the deciding 
factor in every feed-making opera- 
tion studied,” USDA said. “Study of 
these costs showed that feed mixers 
had potential processing plus profit 
margins for making cooked unex- 
tracted meal from local soybeans that 
ranged from $2.76 to $13.62 per ton 
in the Arkansas area in the fall of 


| 1960. 
“Market analysis also shows that | 
even with a wide difference in mar- | 


ket prices for feed grade fat and 
soybean oil (4¢ or more per pound), 
some feed mixers may still be justi- 
fied in using cooked soybean meal 
with the oil left in it.” 

Findings have been published in a 
preliminary report, “Cooked, Unex- 
tracted Soybean Meal: Its Economic 
Feasibility in Poultry Feeds,” ERS- 
32. A free copy may be obtained from 
the Division of Information, Agricul- 


tural Economics, U.S. Department of | 


Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


CONTROLS 
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ing more per pound for dressed 
broilers? 

4. With Quotas Being Assigned to 
Egg Producers, Hatcheries, Growers 
and Processors—(a) What arrange- 
ments will be made for newcomers 
to enter the industry? and (b) What 
arrangements will be made for firms 
to increase in size for the purpose 
of increasing efficiency? 

5. If Quotas Can Be Sold, Their 
Values Will Be Capitalized—In oth- 
er words, a value will automatically 
accrue to a quota. If the quota is 
sold, the original seller will receive 
the benefit. 

6. Will a Federal Marketing Order 
or Production Control Program Elim- 
inate the Cost Advantages of One 
Area Over Another?—Under a fed- 
eral marketing order, prices for broil- 
ers will tend to seek a uniform price 
level within the entire country. If 
Region “A” now has a cost advan- 
tage of 1¢ Ib. over Region “B” in 
producing and marketing broilers, 
this advantage may and will prob- 
ably continue after the federal pro- 
gram is in effect. Is this what you 
want to happen? If not, what will be 
done about it? 


Neutral Position 


Dr. McDaniel said he was not ad- | 


vocating or arguing against federal | 


broiler supply controls. “My sole ob- | 


jective is to create a better under- 


standing of present federal agricul- | 


tural programs and some difficulties 
that must be squarely faced by the 
broiler industry if any type of supply 
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control program is to be initiated,” 
he said. 

“There are advantages and disad- 
vantages to government controls in 
any industry. The advantages of gov- 
ernment controls might outweigh the 
disadvantages to one segment of the 
industry, while the disadvantages 
might outweigh the advantages to 
another segment of the industry.” 


Definitions, Differences 

Marketing agreements, marketing 
orders and marketing quotas were 
defined and differentiated by Dr. Mc- 
Daniel and L. H. Simerl, University 
Illinois agricultural economist. 
Both marketing agreements and mar- 
keting orders (established by the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937) 
are economic and legal instruments 
which can be used by an industry 
group to influence the flow of a par- 
ticular crop or commodity to mar- 
ket and thereby raise prices to pro- 
ducers. But they have their differ- 
ences. 

A marketing agreement is a vol- 
untary contract between the secre- 
tary of agriculture and the handlers 
of a particular agricultural com- 
modity. It is binding only on those 
who enter into the agreement and, 
according to Dr. McDaniel, “works 
best in situations where there are 
relatively few producers or handlers 
in a concentrated area.” 

A marketing order is issued by the 
secretary of agriculture and its provi- 
sions are binding on all handlers in 
the specified production or marketing 
area. 

Marketing agreements and orders 
have been used for fluid milk and 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Dr. Mc- 
Daniel explained that no poultry or 
poultry products, except turkeys and 
turkey hatching eggs, are included in 
the list of commodities for which 
marketing orders may be established. 
Establishment of a federal market- 
ing order for broilers would require 
new federal legislation. 

“The disadvantage of a marketing 
agreement,” Dr. McDaniel noted, “is 
that some producers or handlers may 
not sign the contract. When the 
amount marketed is decreased and 
prices go up, those who are not un- 
der contract will increase production 
and prices will again be forced down 
and, thus, the purpose of the mar- 
keting agreement is defeated.” 


Prices Not Established 


Dr. McDaniel emphasized the point 
that “marketing orders (as used in 
fruit and vegetable control) have not 
established prices that must be paid 
to producers or to other handlers of 
the product. The effect on price has 
been through control of supply and 
quality sent to market.” Fruit and 
vegetable marketing order regula- 
tions have included controls over such 
factors as: Maturity, grade, size, 
quality, kind and types of packing 
and quantity, with quantity controlled 
by leaving a portion of the crop un- 
harvested, stripping green fruit from 
trees and marketing only specified 
grades. 

“Many advocates of general pro- 
duction controls over farm products 
often cite the milk marketing orders 
as demonstrating that production 
controls can be effective in raising 
prices,” Prof. Simer] noted. “The fact 
is, however, that federal milk mar- 
keting orders do not even attempt 
to control either production or the 
supplies going to any market. In fact, 
the law specifically prohibits such 
limitations.” 


Marketing Quotas 

Prof. Simerl explained that mar- 
keting quotas can be applied to a 
commodity only if two thirds of the 
producers voting in a special refer- 
endum approve such a plan. Under 
marketing quotas, each producer is 
assigned an allotment, computed on 
either a total yield or an acreage 
basis. Once approved, marketing 
quotas become binding on all produc- 
ers. Producers who market in excess 
of their quotas, regardless of whether 
they voted for or against the pro- 
gram, are penalized. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn Penn Ind mW Mo Dei Md. 
August {9 1,169 354 794 766 77 838 1,822 2,034 
August 26 ace Boe 294 665 75! 69 76! 1,529 2,246 
September 2 1,182 319 686 693 112 744 1,580 2,085 
September ? 1,240 268 736 613 57 787 1,623 1.914 
September 6 1,166 256 683 658 74 643 1,518 1,945 
674 26? 655 $21 72 639 1,407 1,918 
September 30 .......... 1,126 291 625 478 57 649 1,379 1,937 
1,137 253 644 494 56 573 1.355 1,667 
October 14 1,058 219 600 449 66 607 1,259 1,853 
October 2! 953 236 432 456 18 593 1,184 1,888 

Week ending Va W.Va N.C $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss 
August 19 625 458 3,408 457 6.555 216 3,816 2,525 
August 26 905 352 3,313 444 6,055 203 3,725 2,538 
Sep ember 2 807 340 3,205 380 6,017 243 3,55! 2,402 
Seotember ? sis 381 3,205 385 6,129 220 3,40! 2,225 
September |6 .. 817 249 3,130 363 5,834 199 3,343 2,134 
September 23 .......... 682 369 2,989 345 5,66! 216 3,286 2,098 
September 30 736 247 3,029 379 5,712 156 3.376 2,156 
© 739 245 2,979 348 5,325 3,388 2,001 
October {4 712 273 2,889 345 5.455 157 3,372 1,944 
October 2! 711 245 2,738 322 5,274 174 3,204 1,906 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash Oregon Calif. 1961 1960 
August 19 eee 4,135 433 2,368 310 208 1,191 34,759 30,816 
August 26 4177 403 351 181 1091 33,604 30,035 
Sep'ember 2 3,996 378 2,209 298 184 1,098 32,509 29,496 
September 9? 3,765 381 2,056 269 188 = 1.081 29246 
September 368 «1.922 225 170 979 30,389 28624 
September 23 ............ 3,564 382 1,816 282 141 980 28.966 28,656 
7616 4021782 234 176 «1,067 
October 7 .... 3,579 3941666 2% 176 28548 28442 
October 14 407. 1,632 291 14) 1.049 -28:246 28.355 
October 21 3/441 337 26! 78 943 27,094 28,165 
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(Making the rounds with an inspec- | 
tor and talking with farmers at a | 


crossroads store can be a revealing 
experience. ) 

Interstate cooperation — Are you 
willing to sacrifice a favorite concept 
in order to permit development of 
practical uniform regulatory policies? 
Do you answer inquiries from other 
control officials promptly in a help- 
ful manner? 

Regulatory policy—What informa- 
tion should go on a label? Could some 
items be left off? Should others be 
added? Should a very rigid format 
be required or may considerable vari- 
ation be permitted so long as perti- 
nent information is given? Should the 
control official be highly paternalis- 
tic, leading the farmer by the hand, 
so to speak, or should he see that 
feeds are labeled in an adequately 
descriptive manner and let the feeder 
decide what he wants to buy? How 
far may the principle of “he who 
governs least governs best” be ap- 
plied to feed control? Is it necessary 
to spend time and effort on things 
that really matter little? Should one 
worry if a feed contains a fractional 
percentage of an inert carrier for a 
drug or other additive? 


RAIL RATES 


(Continued from page 6) 


mission when hearings are held. 

Rep 
vised him in a letter that “we be- 
lieve substantial benefits will accrue 
if this proposal is adopted, and, there- 
fore, it is our intention to support 
the proposition.” 

Mr. Murphy also said the depart- 
ment is going to suggest establish- 
ment of “single’-car rates at levels 
“which will bear reasonable relation- 
ship to the proposed multiple-car 
rates." These single-car rates would 
be of benefit to those poultry people 
who are not in a position to take ad- 
vantage of the multiple-car rates. 


HATCHING EGG 


(Continued from page 7) 


nated in (1) hereof, or whose han- 
dling of eggs in such period was 
not representative and who can es- 
tablish that he has a plant and fa- 
cilities for the hatching of hatch- 
ing eggs and an established avail- 
able supply of eggs may be as- 
signed an allocation base by the 


| 


Cooley said Mr. Murphy ad- | 


committee in accordance with reg- 
ulations recommended by the com- 
mittee and approved by the Secre- 
tary, which shall take into consid- 
eration the hatching capacity of 
the establishment of such handler 
and his established available supply 
of hatching eggs for the allotment 
year. 


(b) 


seeking an 


Application. Each handler | 
allocation base for the | 


allotment year shall, not later than | 


six weeks preceding such allotment 
year, or prior to such date as the 


committee may prescribe for the ini- | 


tial allotment year, file with the com- 
mittee an application therefor on 
forms prescribed by the committee, 
which shall provide all pertinent in- 
formation required by the committee. 


(c) Committee verification. The 


committee shall check and determine | 
the accuracy of the information sub- | 


mitted pursuant to this section and 
shall be authorized to make a thor- 
ough investigation of any applica- 
tion. Whenever the committee finds 
an error, omission, or inaccuracy in 
any such information, it shall cor- 
rect the same and shall give the per- 
son who submitted such report a 
reasonable opportunity to discuss 
with the committee the factors con- 
sidered in making the corrections. In 
the event of correction of a base, the 
allotment assigned to the handler 
pursuant to paragraph (d) of this 
section shall likewise be corrected. 


(d) Handler allotments. Each han- 


dler who has an allocation base for | 
the allotment year shall be assigned | 


|} an allotment of hatching eggs which 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


he may handle during the allotment 
year, computed by determining the 
percentage which such handler’s allo- 
cation base is of all allocation bases 
of all handlers and multiplying the 
desirable hatch as established by the 
Secretary for the allotment year, by 
the percentage so computed. The re- 
sult shall be the handler’s allotment 
for the allotment year and no han- 
dler shall handle a greater number 
of hatching eggs in the allotment 
year than the total quantity so al- 
lotted to him for handling, provided, 
however, that a handler who does not 
handle his total allotment of hatch- 
ing eggs within an allotrnent year, 
may carry over such unused allot- 
ment into the succeeding allotment 
year, but not more than such per- 
centage of such allotment as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary thus 
may be carried over. 


(e) Allotments by periods. When- 
ever the Secretary finds from the 
recommendations and _ information 
supplied by the committee, or from 
other available information, that 
such regulation may tend to effectu- 
ate the declared policy of the Act, he 
shall establish, within the quantity 


or allotment to be handled by all 
handlers during an allotment year 
under section 38, the portions there- 
of to be handled during quarters or 
other periods of the allotment year 
by all handlers and the committee 
shall prorate such amounts among 
the handlers in the manner prescribed 
by section 39 for apportionment of 
the allotment for the allotment year. 
(b) Transfer of bases and allot- 
ments. Allocation bases and allot- 
ments shall not be transferable 
except as authorized by regulations 
recommended by the committee 
and approved by the Secretary and 
then only in the following circum- 
stances: 


(1) In the event of a transfer of 
the hatchery, to the person acquir- 
ing and continuing the use of such 
hatchery. 

(2) The whole or any part of a 
base or allotment may not be 
transferred to any other hatchery, 
except where fire, flood, or other 
similar occurrence prevents the use 
of such hatchery for all or part 
of the allotment period. 


Prohibition against handling in ex- 
cess of allotment—No handler shall 
handle hatching eggs in excess of his 
allotment or handle hatching eggs 
without an allotment. Provided, that 
a handler with respect to allotments 
made under paragraph (e) above 
may use the unused portion of his 
allotment for the handling of hatch- 
ing eggs in a period within the allot- 
ment year but only during the en- 
suing period within such year, and 
to the extent allowed under the pro- 
viso in paragraph (d) a handler may 
handle in the ensuing allotment year 
such unused percentage of his al- 
lotment as may be authorized by the 
Secretary in paragraph (d). 

Exemption from regulation — 
Whenever the secretary finds from 
the recommendations and _ infor- 
mation supplied by the committee 
or from other available information 
that the handling of hatching eggs 
by a handler or by handlers of lim- 
ited quantities or solely from breed- 
ing purposes absent regulations will 
not interfere with the effectuation of 
the purposes of the order or the Act, 
he may by regulation exempt han- 
dlers engaging in such quantity or 
type of handling as he may specify in 
such regulation from handling re- 
strictions to the extent that he de- 
termines that such exemption will 
not interfere wtih the effectuation of 
the purposes of the order. 


QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 6) 


the producers, who produced during 
a representative period more than 
50% of the volume of the commodity, 
request a termination. An order may 
be terminated, or suspended, by the 
Secretary also when he finds it ob- 
structs or no longer tends to achieve 
the declared policy of the enabling 
legislation. 

Q. Can a marketing order be 
amended? 

A. Yes. After the program is es- 
tablished, amendments may be rec- 
ommended to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by any interested party. To 
amend an order, the same general 
procedure is followed as for setting 
up the marketing order, with public 
hearings, a recommended decision 
and opportunity for any interested 
party to submit exceptions, then a 
final decision by the Secretary, and a 
referendum of producers. 

Q. How is the board selected that 
administers the self-help program? 

A. The board usually is selected by 
the Secretary of Agriculture from 
candidates nominated by producer 
and handler groups at meetings held 
for that purpose. Members serve for 
terms as specified in provisions of 
the marketing order. 

Q. How big is the board? 

A. The number of members is speci- 
fied in the marketing order. An ad- 
ministrator may be hired by the 


board to carry out its directives and 
manage the office. 

Q. Who pays for administering the 
program? 

A. The Secretary of Agriculture 
authorizes administering boards to 
collect assessments from handlers at 
a uniform rate for expenses. 

Q. What regulatory provisions may 
be included in a marketing agree- 
ment or order? 

A. Commodity marketing orders 
may specify grades, size, quality, 
pack or maturity of the commodity 
shipped to market. One or any com- 
bination of the following may be in- 
cluded: Regulation of quantity of the 
product which may be shipped to 
market during a specified period; es- 
tablishment of a reserve pool and 
equitable distribution of returns from 
its sale; surplus control and fixing 
size, capacity, weight, dimensions or 
pack of containers used in market- 
ing. In addition, provisions to pro- 
hibit unfair trade practices and to 
establish price posting for handlers 
may be included in a marketing or- 
der. Marketing research and devel- 
opment may also be authorized along 
with other provisions. 

Q. How is the quantity of the com- 
modity which may be shipped to mar- 
ket determined? 

A. The total quantity is allocated 
among all handlers under a uniform 
rule on the basis of past performance 
of a handler, or the proportionate 
amount of the commodity the handler 
has available for current shipment. 

Q. What does surplus control 
mean? 

A. This involves determining the 
extent of a surplus, providing for the 
control and disposition of the surplus 
and for equalizing the burden of sur- 
plus elimination among producers and 
handlers. 

Q. How can a surplus be handled? 

A. Two examples would be by di- 
version to uses that will not com- 
pete with the primary market, or by 
selling in the foreign market. Some 
commodity surpluses have been di- 
verted to use in the School Lunch 
Program and to welfare distribution. 

Q. What is handler price posting? 

A. Each handler is required to file 
selling prices, and to sell only at those 
prices. Handlers may change the 
prices at any time but adequate no- 
tice must be given. 

Q. What are market development 
and research projects? 

A. These are designed to assist, im- 
prove, or promote the marketing, dis- 
tribution and consumption of the 
commodity. 

Q. How are they paid for? 

A. From the administrative funds 
collected by assessments on handlers. 

Q. Are there any regulations for 
the board? 

A. Yes. They are required to keep 
books; make audits; analyze growing 
and marketing conditions; give notice 
of meetings, regulations and policies, 
and must provide information re- 
quested by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Q. Can producers be regulated by 
quotas on their production or sales in 
a marketing order? 

A. No. The Department of Agri- 
culture recommended that farmers be 
permitted to use this authority in 
marketing orders but Congress did 
not provide it. Congress did provide 
that the Secretary may consult with 
committees of producers to determine 
the need for new legislation, and to 
make recommendations for legisla- 
tive changes if there is a need for 
them. 

Q. Are there any exemptions from 
a marketing agreement or order, or 
from regulations issued under the or- 
der? 

A. The marketing order usually 
specifies the types of shipments which 
are not covered and not subject to 
regulation. 

Q. How is a marketing order en- 
forced? 

A. There are three types of legal 
action which may be taken against a 
person who violates an order: Civil 
action to obtain an injunction; civil 
action for forfeitures, and criminal 
action. 
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MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


plants maintaining at least five-day 
operations and an occasional unit 
running six days. 


Hog and pig feed business holds the | 


leadership in the over-all sales pic- 
ture, and the total seems little af- 
fected by the seasonally increased 
hog marketings. Reflecting the heav- 
ier sales, hog prices slipped to the 
lowest level since September of last 
year. Marketings are expected to 


taper off during the balance of the | 
month, with a renewed surge to a | 


peak in November. 
Cattle feed shipments are account- 
ing for a pretty good share of the vol- 


ume at some plants. Feed men noted | 


a cutback in egg feed outgo which 
they 
returns on eggs. 

Most price lists were unchanged 
to $1 higher last week, and present 
indications point to an equal or 
stronger upturn on the new lists this 
week end. 


Delmarva 


Every year Delmarva feed mills get 
in a better position to procure the 
basic livestock feed ingredients—corn 
and soybean meal. Bean combines, 
now getting into the field in full 
swing, are headed for the largest 
harvest on record. Maryland in the 
past 10 years has had a 217% in- 
crease in bean production. 

The average price of broiler feed 
last week was $89.17 per ton, just 
a few cents more than the week be- 
fore. The average price of broilers 
did pick up slightly, going to 13.07¢ 
lb., compared to 12.88¢ the week be- 
fore. A ratio of 2.9 was maintained 
for the past two weeks. 

Hog, dairy, and laying hen feed 
prices all advanced just a bit during 
the week. There were no significant 


changes in the price of feed ingre- | 


dients or feed costs. 


Ohio Valley 


Demand in the feed business was 
steady this week. 

Dairy feeds are in good demand, 
and there is a steady increase in de- 
mand for cattle feeds. Turkey feed 
demand has dropped sharply, and 
broiler feeds are completely “off.” 

In the retail market, prices remain 
steady for poultry and eggs. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
feeding demands this week appeared 
to increase seasonally despite heavy 
marketings of turkeys and a slacken- 
ing in regional 
Cool, rainy weather prevailed in prin- 
cipal feeding districts where buying 
interest was largely on an immediate 
or prompt shipment basis. However, 
trade interests at Portland said that 
buying interest was considered to be 
generally broader. 

Wholesale formula feed prices this 
week were adjusted higher to com- 
pensate for recent price gains posted 
by principal ingredients. 

Portland live frying chicken prices 
advanced 1¢ Ib. at the inside range 
for the second consecutive week. No. 
1 fryers are now being quoted at 15¢ 
to 19¢ lb. 

Lower outside market prices pres- 
sured Willamette Valley egg 


attributed to the current low | 


broiler production. | 


list- | 


ings, which declined 2¢ to 3¢ doz. at 


the producer level this week. 


Northern California 


Feed manufacturers report that 
business is off a bit from last week, 
although it is felt that this is a sea- 


sonal slump which is usually experi- | 


enced at this time. Mills continue 
to work a normal 40-hour week. 

Turkey feed sales have decreased 
with the finishing of birds for mar- 
ket. Poultry feeds are holding up 
well. 

The demand for cattle and dairy 
feeds has increased. The demand for 
cattle feed is attributed to the move- 
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ment of cattle from the range into | 


pastures and feedlots. 

Mean temperatures were above 
normal in much of the northern part 
of the state last week and are re- 
sponsible for drying up grazing land. 
This has stimulated supplementary 
feeding of livestock. 

The government has reduced milo 
prices to alleviate high feed grain 
costs to feed mixers. 


Southern California 


An unexpected heat wave with 
temperatures over 100 degrees forced 


feed sales and demand to decline con- | 


siderably during the week. 


Large and medium egg prices de- | 


creased 2¢ per dozen while small egg 
prices declined 1¢ per dozen. Most 


feed dealers and poultrymen in this | 
territory anticipate a further down- | 


ward price adjustment within the 
next 30 days due to the increased 


number of layers and additional egg | 


production. 


The broiler situation has not im- | 
proved much and current prices are | 


about 13¢ Ib., f.o.b. ranch, and this 
is still below production cost. Broiler- 
men are hopeful for some recovery 
starting in late November or Decem- 
ber. 

Turkey prices improved about %¢ 
lb. this week. Hens are selling at 
18%¢ Ib., f.0.b. ranch, while toms are 
trading at 16%4¢ lb. Several ranchers 
are selling birds as soon as they are 


ready because they are afraid of | 


further price declines during the 
heavy holiday movement. Most feed- 


ers and dealers are watching for re- 
actions to the proposed government 
marketing quota system and, thus, 
plans for replacing turkeys for next 
season are being delayed in many 
instances. 

Feed prices remained unchanged as 
milo and corn prices leveled off. 

The cattle processors should be 
back to work next Monday after a 15- 
day strike. During this period beef 
prices had declined as meat packers 
were not buyers unless the feeder 
agreed to hold the cattle until the 
strike was settled. Feedlot managers 
feel the outlook is promising for bet- 
ter prices. 


Commercial Solvents 


Earnings Increase 8% 


NEW YORK—WNet earnings of 
Commercial Solvents Corp. for the 
first nine months of 1961 continued 
to show an improvement of 8% over 
last year, according to Maynard C. 
Wheeler, president. 

Third quarter net earnings were 
$1,090,344, or 38¢ per share, as com- 
pared with $1,019,099, or 35¢ per 
share, for the same period in 1960 
Nine month net results for 1961 were 
$3,934,521, or $1.37 per share. This 
compares with $3,637,277, or $1.27 per 


share, for the first three quarters 
last year. 
Cormercial Solvents’ third quar- 


ter sales were ahead of the corres- 
ponding 1960 period. The total of 
$15,361,382 compared with $14,468,- 


349 a year ago, Mr. Wheeler pointed © 000 bu. 


ut. The 1961 nine month sales vol- 
ume was $47,979,622, as against $48,- 
853,861, for the same period in 1960. 


Agriculture in Africa 


Feed Club Talk Topic 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hear a talk and see 
slides on hunting and agriculture in 
Africa at the Nov. 7 meeting when 
Leo W. Roethe, president of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., will speak. The meet- 
ing will be at the Hotel Muehlebach. 

Mr. Roethe, who visited Africa last 
summer, will show 400 slides of the 
African cattle industry and agricul- 
tural methods. He will also show 
some animals he shot while hunting. 

Mr. Roethe has been president of 
National Agricultural Supply 16 
years. He was associated with the 
publication Hoard’s Dairyman before 
joining the company. 

Arrangements for his talk were 
made by Richard M. Shoop, Albers 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and reser- 
vations may be obtained from Rich- 
ard Kuelpmann, Ralston Purina Co., 
feed club secretary. The club will 
also elect officers for 1962 at the 
meeting. 


GRAND OPENING 
SCRANTON, N.D.—Grand opening 
of the Scranton Grain Co.’s new 170,- 
000 bu. elevator has been held. With 
the new facility, the company now 
has a total storage capacity of 730,- 


A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions: 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 


FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Percent of Vitamin A 
remoining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 
Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan 


ME XICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 


you without delay. 


DAWE'S 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


VENEZUELA—Apartado 3059, Caracas 
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